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Ninth  Annual   General  Meeting. 

A  numerous  and  representative  gathering 
of  teachers  of  the  blind  assembled  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Port- 
land St.,  W.,  on  Saturday,  i8th  March,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Ninth  Annual  General 
Meeting.  There  were  present  members 
from  so  far  afield  as  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Coventry,  Birmingham  and  Swan- 
sea. Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  the  retiring 
Chairman,  introduced  Mr.  Edward  Evans, 
Chairman  for  the  current  year,  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  the  following  terms  : 


Mr.  Chairman,   Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

It  has  become  the  custom  now,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  tradition — if  such  a  juvenile 
body  as  ours  can  be  said  to  hold  traditions — 
for  the  Chairman  for  the  coming  year  to 
deliver  an  address  on  assuming  office. 
Until  the  present  year  I  found  no  fault  with 
such  a  procedure  and  it  is  only  when  I  find 
myself  bound  to  follow  on  these  lines  that 
I  can  perceive  its  very  patent  demerits. 

It  is  with  the  greater  diffidence  that  I 
rise  to  address  you  inasmuch  as  this  year 
we  really  did  intend  to  depart  from  our 
original  plans,  and  the  late  Sir  John 
McClure  had  kindly  consented  to  address 
what  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a 
joint  meeting  of  this  Association  and  our 
friends  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
His  sudden  and  deeply  lamented  death 
has  been  a  very  real  loss  to  the  educational 
world  and  I  feel  that  we  this  afternoon 
have  been  deprived  of  an  address  which 
would  have  been  a  stimulating  and  invigor- 
ating influence  in  our  thoughts  and  work. 
You  can  realise  then,  I  feel  sure,  with  what 
sense  of  insufficiency  I  bring  myself  to 
present  the  few  remarks  that  I  wish  to 
offer  for  your  consideration.  Our  genial 
Secretary  wrote  me  some  time  ago  asking 
me  what  I  proposed  to  talk  about.  I  sus- 
pect he  wanted  a  title  but,  Sir,  I  haven't 
one.  I  simply  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind — and  others, 
and  by  the  others,  I  mean  chiefly  the  non- 
expert. 

In  the  performance  of  our  professional 
work  we  come  into  contact  with  many  in- 
fluences which  have  a  great  bearing  on  the 
due  and  proper  performance  of  that  work — 
influences  which  sometimes  make  for  good 
and  others  which  undoubtedly  are  a  hind- 
rance and  even  a  menace  to  the  fulfilment 
of  those  aims  which  we  all  set  before 
ourselves. 

We  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  out- 
side world.  The  domains  of  the  expert 
and  the  non-expert  impinge  on  each  other 
and  often  there  is  a  state  of  hostility,  a 
lack  of  co-ordination,  and  sometimes  direct 
antagonism.  I  propose  to  examine  for  a 
short  while  our  relations  with  outside 
influences. 
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Probably  the  first  of  the  non-experts 
with  whom  we  come  in  direct  contact  is  the 
parent.  Sir  John  McClure  has  observed 
among  other  witty  sayings,  "  Boys  are 
always  reasonable,  masters  sometimes 
reasonable,  but  parents  never,"  and  he 
thought  it  was  a  merciful  interposition  of 
Providence  that  no  boy  was  ever  born  with 
more  than  one  mother.  I  sometimes  reflect 
that  in  many  cases  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  blind 
boy  if  he  had  no  parents  at  all. 

Many  of  you  are  teachers  in  infant 
schools  and  schools  for  young  children,  and 
I  know  not  a  few  will  bear  me  out  when 
I  assert  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
parents  of  blind  children  need  educating  as 
much  as  do  their  unfortunate  off-spring. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  mistress  in  one 
of  the  L.C.C.  schools  for  younger  children 
related  to  me  on  one  occasion  how  the 
mother  of  one  of  her  pupils  called  for  the 
boy  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  children 
had  to  pass  down  a  short  stairway  into 
the  playground,  whereupon  the  well-mean- 
ing but  utterly  short-sighted  woman  in- 
sisted upon  carrying  her  perfectly  sturdy  lad 
down  them  for  safety.  If  you  knew  the  lady 
teacher  to  whom  I  am  referring  you  would 
not  be  surprised  to  know  that  a  battle  royal 
ensued  between  the  two — and  in  future  the 
boy  walked  downstairs. 

Another  blind  friend  of  mine  complained 
bitterly  to  me  that,  until  he  was  fourteen, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  use  a  knife  and 
fork  at  home.  We  have  had  boys  of  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  years  of  age  who,  when 
given  a  pair  of  shears  to  cut  with,  have 
held  the  blade  in  the  hands  and  hope  to 
cut  with  the  handles. 

Now  these  are  not  exaggerated  ex- 
amples. They  are  to  be  met  with  in  schools 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  it  points  to  a 
very  serious  deficiency  somewhere.  It  is 
not  putting  the  case  too  strongly,  I  think, 
when  we  must  apportion  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  the  blame  for  such  a  state 
of  things  to  the  parent.  False  kindness 
on  his  part  has  no  place  in  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  problems  facing  the 
effective  education  of  the  blind. 

On  the  other  hand — not  so  frequently 
met  with,  'tis  true — is  the  utterly  callous 
parent.  Cases  have  come  under  my  notice 
where  children,  when  sent  home  for  the 
summer  vacation,  have  been  packed  off  to 
bed  straight  away  and,  save  for  one  or  two 
journeys  downstairs,  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  there  the  whole  time.  I  hope  none 
of  you  will  imagine  that  I  advocate  harsh- 
ness in  any  degree.  All  I  advise  is  the 
elimination  of  sentimentality. 


Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  can  we 
do,  both  as  a  collective  body  and  as  in- 
dividuals, to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs? 
Clearly  we  must  get  into  touch  with  the 
parent  in  both  capacities  as  soon  as  possible, 
either  through  our  own  or  some  other 
agency.  It  might  be  done  by  the  Home 
Teachers.  The  chief  point  needing  special 
care  is  to  present  to  the  parent  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  getting  the  blind  child 
to  use  his  hands  as  much  as  possible  ;  not 
only  to  acquire  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  form  and  use  of  common  things, 
but  to  train  him  in  that  manual  dexterity 
without  which  no  one  can  become  an 
efficient  craftsman  in  later  years. 

Another  of  the  non-experts  we  meet  is 
that  genial  but  impalpable  person,  "  The 
Man  in  the  Street."  What  is  his  attitude 
to  the  Education  of  the  Blind?  Has  he 
any  attitude  whatever?  Perhaps  it  is 
hardly  true  to  say  he  has  no  interest  in 
Education  at  all ;  what  would  have  been 
an  apparent  truism  a  short  time  ago,  the 
march  of  recent  events  seems  to  have  con- 
tradicted ;  but  I  am  convinced  the  general 
public  is  densely  ignorant  of  even  the  pri- 
mary aspects  of  our  work.  That  we  use 
Braille  instead  of  the  printed  word  is  the 
limit  of  its  knowledge.  The  average  citi- 
zen's knowledge  of  the  blind  person  is  often 
nothing  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  the  fabulous  performance  of  a  blind 
person  whom  a  friend  of  his  had  heard  of 
from  a  man  whose  brother  was  blind  ; 
doings  which  reflect  more  credit  on  the 
imagination  of  the  public  than  on  its  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  a  mixture  of  grotesque 
credulity  and  an  ill-informed  scepticism  for 
which  the  press  is  largely  to  blame.  It  is 
difficult  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  which  has 
a  news  item  relating  to  a  blind  person 
that  does  not  tell  its  story  in  terms  of 
reverent  awe,  that  So-and-So,  a  blind  man, 
can  perform  the  functions  that  most  normal 
persons  undertake  as  a  matter  of  course. 
How  often  do  we  hear  the  expression,  "  Of 
course  he  is  very  musical — all  blind  people 
are  musical."  The  stories  of  the  marvellous 
senses  of  blind  children,  their  wonderful 
faculties  of  smell,  hearing,  touch,  are  daily 
encountered,  although  I  have  not  heard  it 
affirmed  that  our  children  have  keener 
tastes  or  a  sweeter  tooth  for  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  I  had  the  great  joy  a 
short  time  ago  of  reading  an  account  in  a 
women's  paper  published  in  America  of  a 
blind  girl  pupil  at  one  of  the  Institutions 
in  that  country  duly  authenticated  by  names 
and  photographs.  This  girl  was  able, 
apparently,  to  detect  the  colours  of 
all  kinds  of  objects  by  the  sense  c 
smell.        So      skilful      had      she      become 
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that,  when  asked  to  name  the  colour 
of  a  piece  of  embroidery  in  a  dress,  she 
gave  not  only  the  main  colour  but  the 
colour  of  a  fine  thread  that  had  not  been 
observed  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question.  Now  I  consider  that  such  writers 
perform  a  very  grave  disservice  to  the  blind. 
I  he  public  requires  educating  in  a  sound 
and  rational  manner  as  to  the  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  our  children.  Show  days 
and  exhibits  of  work,  conducted  parties  and 
the  encouragement  of  visitors  serve  useful 
ends  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  on 
most  of  these  occasions  we  are  too  much 
given  to  stressing  the  brilliant  scholar  and 
the  public  is  left  with  the  impression  that 
a  person  has  only  to  be  blind  in  order  to 
produce  the  most  wonderful  masterpieces 
with  silks  and  wool,  canes  and  the  many 
other  raw  materials  of  our  workshops. 

We  all  have  pupils  who  can  read  fluently 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  style,  and  we 
all  have  pupils  of  similar  age  and  training 
who  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  (But  per- 
haps 1  am  making  a  dangerous  generalisa- 
tion here — possibly  there  are  schools  where 
all  pupils  read  eloquently.)  But  to  put  for- 
ward our  best  readers  as  the  average  attain- 
ment of  a  class  of  children  is  to  convey  a 
wrong  and  inflated  idea  of  the  general  pos- 
sibilities of  our  work. 

You  are  all  acquainted  with  the  gushing 
young  lady  who  visits  our  schools,  only  too 
anxious  to  be  impressed.  If  a  blind  boy 
has  the  temerity  to  pick  up  a  fallen  book 
or  even  blow  his  nose  she  immediately  ejac- 
ulates, "  Poor  dear  !  But  how  wonderful  !" 
This  kind  of  person  needs  educating. 

Much  can  be  done  to  correct  erroneous 
impressions  of  the  public  by  those  of  you 
who  have  literary  gifts  using  them  in  a 
sane  propaganda  in  the  popular  press,  es- 
pecially for  the  immediate  correction  of  all 
these  exaggerated  and  nonsensical  items 
that  find  their  way  into  print.  The  boost- 
ing of  the  blind  can  do  our  schools  little 
good  and  I  submit  that  we  should  en- 
deavour to  present  the  good  average  attain- 
ment when  we  have  our  open  days  and 
shows.  On  the  other  hand  those  people  who 
believe  that  our  blind  children  can  do 
nothing  require  educating,  and  my  experi- 
ence is  that  many  people  who  sit  on  ad- 
ministrative bodies  have  very  hazy  ideas 
on  the  mental  and  manual  attainments 
of   blind   people. 

We  now  come  to  more  delicate  ground, 
for  I  want  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  administration 
and  control  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
I  regret  to  record  it  as  an  impression  that 
has  grown  on  me  with  increasing  force  the 


longer  I  remain  in  the  profession,  that 
those  in  high  places  do  not  love  us  ;  that 
the  recognition  of  our  work  is  perfunctory 
and  inadequate ;  that,  in  short,  we  are 
classed  as  rather  necessary  but  very  expen- 
sive nuisances.  I  hope  1  am  wrong,  but 
the  recent  utterances  of  those  in  high 
authority — and,  to  be  specific,  the  recent 
speech  of  the  Minister  for  Education,  at 
Kingston — give  force  to  my  contention. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  view  with  grave  mis- 
giving that  part  of  his  speech  which  fore- 
shadowed that  the  special  schools  were  a 
field  for  retrenchment  in  expenditure  on 
education.  I  sincerely  hope  I  misread  the 
right  honorable  gentleman's  intentions. 
The  education  of  the  blind  cannot  be  a  fit 
object  for  the  assaults  of  the  Economy  Axe, 
and  I  venture  to  assert  that  in  no  instance 
is  money  more  wisely  spent.  Both  as  it 
benefits  the  individual  and  in  its  ultimate 
benefits  to  the  community,  putting  it  on  its 
lowest  value — a  money  basis — the  money  ex- 
pended on  the  education  of  the  blind  is 
returned  many  times  over  in  the  industrious, 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting  citizens 
who  are  the  product  of  our  schools  and  the 
glory  of  our  labours.  We  cannot  acquiesce 
in  any  proposal  which  curtails  the  oppor- 
tunities our  pupils  have  of  becoming  self- 
reliant  and  intelligent  men  and  women.  To 
prevent  blind  boys  and  girls  from  pursuing 
the  normal  courses  now  planned  for  them, 
with  the  successful  results  which  are  visible 
on  every  hand,  is  to  condemn  them  to  ulti- 
mate pauperism  or  the  equally  dreadful 
alternative  of  street  begging  with  all  its 
concomitant  evils  and  misery. 

Here  then,  I  venture  to  think,  is  some- 
thing we  can  fight,  and  I  hope  the  full 
force  of  this  Association  will  be  pledged  to 
safeguard  what  has  already  been  won  for 
the  blind  child.  We  know  the  education 
of  the  blind  is  expensive,  but  the  expense 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  devoted  labour, 
foresight  and  zeal  which  those  who  carry 
on  the  work  bring  to  it.  From  a  purely 
personal  point  of  view  the  aspect  of  these 
millionaire  economists  working  out  their 
fads  at  the  expense  of  the  blind  and  other 
defective  children  is  a  disgusting  and  nau- 
seating spectacle. 

Another  aspect  of  the  lack  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy  of  administrative 
bodies  is  found  in  the  case  of  those  who 
refuse  to  perform,  or  else  postpone,  their 
obligations  under  the  Acts  that  have  been 
passed  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Many 
children  are  admitted  so  late  to  our  schools 
that  they  are  at  an  unfair  and  permanent 
disadvantage  with  their  fellows.  Pressure 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  recalcitrant 
bodies  to  do  their  duty,  and  a  cheeseparing 
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policy  at  the  expense  of  an  individual  child 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  without 
a  strong  protest  from  this  Association. 

The  apathy  of  some  bodies  in  applying 
the  provisions  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  is 
already  becoming  a  scandal  and  I  hope  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Association  will 
report  such  cases  to  the  Executive  who  will 
endeavour  to  bring  what  measure  of  weight 
it  possesses  to  bear.  Much  can  be  done 
by  a  well-written  letter  to  the  Press  in  this 
connection,  and  a  sympathetic  local  M.P. 
can  ask  many  unpleasant  questions  in  an- 
other place.  I  well  remember  when  I  was 
a  student,  the  dictum  of  our  wise  old  Mas- 
ter of  Method,  "  You  will  find,  gentlemen, 
that  when  you  leave  here  you  will  not  only 
have  to  educate  your  children — you  will 
also  have  to  educate  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  education  up  to  your 
own  ideals."  How  far  this  statement  tallies 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  I  must  leave  to 
the   experience   of    the    individual. 

The  path  of  the  teacher  of  the  blind 
through  his  professional  life  is  a  thorny  one 
and  beset  with  pitfalls.  Some  of  these  are 
concerned  with  his  relations  with  other  pro- 
fessions and  also  with  the  members  of  those 
of  his  own  profession  of  teaching  who 
work  in  other  spheres.  In  dealing  with  all 
defective  children,  two  professions  are 
chiefly  concerned,  our  own  and  the  medical 
profession,  and  it  is  essential  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  co-operation  and  respect  should  subsist 
between  these  two.  How  can  this  best  be 
maintained?  How  can  the  essential  har- 
mony of  the  work  be  preserved?  The 
answer  is  a  simple  one — namely,  by  the 
doctor  and  the  teacher,  each  carrying  on 
his  own  work  in  his  own  way  and  by  each 
refraining  from  any  usurpations  of  the  func- 
tions and  privileges  properly  belonging  to 
the  other.  I  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  define  these  duties,  but  as  the  doctor 
is  jealous  of  his  rights — and  justly  so — so 
must  we  be  equally  zealous  in  maintaining 
our  professional  integrity  and  dignity. 
Happily  cases  of  friction  are  rare  but  some- 
times they  do  occur.  A  rather  dangerous 
precedent  was  set  in  a  certain  town  in  the 
Midlands  some  time  ago,  when  the  School 
Medical  Officer  was  asked  to  report  on  the 
teaching  in  certain  special  schools.  Now  a 
school  Medical  Officer,  generally  speaking, 
is  no  more  competent  to  report  on  such  a 
subject  than  a  teacher  is  to  report  on  his 
work.  Teaching  is  our  work,  his  is 
doctoring. 

Periodically,  as  you  know,  our  Associa- 
tion is  extremely  agitated  by  rumours  that 
originate  from  no  one  knows  where,  hint- 


ing that  ere  long-  the  Blind  Schools,  among 
others,  are  to  be  transferred  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  of  Education  to  that  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  Such  a  step  is  one 
that  we  cannot  contemplate  without  appre- 
hension and  one  that  we  should  resist  with 
all  our  power.  For  our  work  to  be  effective 
we  must  march  with  the  main  forces  in  the 
educational  army  of  progress.  The  danger 
in  our  comparative  lack  of  numbers  is  that 
we  may  be  left  behind  in  the  general  ad- 
vance, and  I  am  convinced  that  our  work 
must  suffer  in  consequence  to  an  incalcul- 
able extent. 

And  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will 
be  relieved  to  hear,  brings  me  to  my  last 
point  (I  feel  already  I  have  trespassed  on 
your  kind  indulgence  too  long)  and  that  is 
"  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind — and  other 
Teachers."     Kipling   wrote — 

"  And  what  should  they  know  of  England 
Who  only  England  know." 

May  I  paraphrase  this  by  asking,  "  How 
can  we  be  effective  teachers  of  the  blind  if 
we  never  go  outside  a  blind  school  for  our 
educational  ideas?  "  I  cannot — I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me  for  stressing  this  point — too 
strongly  affirm  my  conviction  that  we  must 
keep  abreast  of  all  the  modern  movements 
and  advanced  thought  in  education.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  difficulty  confronting  a 
really  enthusiastic  and  zealous  teacher  is 
for  him  to  appraise  his  own  work. 

We  must  in  a  large  measure  set  out  as 
an  ideal  of  achievement  the  attainments  of 
the  normal  child  ;  we  should  all  like  to  see 
our  children  doing  what  the  ordinary  child 
can  do.  We  know  such  a  standard  is  in 
some  cases  an  unattainable  ideal,  but  we 
must  always  strive  for  the  ideal  even  though 
we  fail  to  reach  it.  The  best  means  of 
knowing  what  the  normal  boy  can  do  is  to 
visit  the  normal  school.  I  don't  suppose  it 
would  do  us  much  good  if  we  just  strolled 
round  because,  unless  we  specifically  asked 
for  the  backward  ones,  we  should  see  only 
the  best  children.  But  we  should  all  en- 
deavour periodically  to  spend  some  time  in 
such  schools  and,  if  it  were  possible,  teach 
in  them.  The  interchange  of  teachers  at 
certain  periods  would  broaden  our  horizon, 
and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  teachers 
who  would  take  our  places  would  profit  by 
their  experience.  Possibly  their  views  that 
teachers  in  special  schools  are  the  spoilt 
darlings  of  the  profession  would  be  con- 
siderably amended. 

I  have  prepared  this  paper  and  offer  it 
to  you  in  all  humbleness,  not  that  I  can 
think  its  intrinsic  merits  can  commend  it 
to  you,  but  in  the  hope  that  it  may  contain 
some  germs  of  thought  that  will,  from  their 
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provocativeness,  give  rise  to  a  fruitful  and 
stimulating  discussion. 

Miss  Bell,  Miss  Brautigam,  Miss 
Holmes,  Miss  Garaway,  Miss  Falconer  and 
Mr.  Brown  contributed  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Chairman's  hopes,  and  a  fruit- 
ful and  interesting  discussion  ensued.  Mr. 
Ritchie  then  vacated  the  chair  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Evans. 

The  annual  report  was  presented  by  the 
Secretary  and  told  of  a  year's  virile  work 
in  helping  forward  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Much  that  was  contained  in  the 
report  has  already  appeared  in  The  Teacher 
so  that  it  may  be  conveniently  omitted  here. 
The  total  membership  on  October  ist,  1920, 
was  1 13,  and  this  number  had  increased  to 
163  by  December  31st,  192 1 — a  net  increase 
of  50  members.  With  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing in  what  measure  school  authorities  have 
responded  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
the  Blind  and  the  Association  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  the  Executive  recently  pre- 
pared and  circulated  "  A  Questionnaire  on 
Teachers'  Salaries."  Twenty-six  question- 
naires were  sent  out,  of  which  twenty-two 
have  been  completed  and  returned. 

Summarised,  the  following  facts  appear  : 

Teachers  of  Ordinary  School  Subjects. 

Teachers  serving  under  12  authorities 
are  paid  according  to  the  Standard  Scale 
appropriate  to  the  Local  Education  Author- 
ity  in    whose   area   the   school    is   situated. 

Teachers  serving  under  10  Authorities 
are  paid  salaries  below  the  appropriate 
Standard  Scale. 

Teacliers  of  Handicraft. 

In  two  schools  the  handicraft  teachers 
are  paid  according  to  the  Standard  Scale  for 
the  Area. 

In  other  schools  there  is  no  fixed  scale 
and  the  payments  show  wide  differences, 
even  when  the  number  of  years  of  experi- 
ence is  taken  into  consideration.  Salaries 
range  between  .£150  and  ^400  per  annum. 

Payment  for  Supervision  Duty. 

The  number  of  hours  per  week  and  the 
amounts  paid  vary  very  considerably.  For 
ten  hours'  duty,  one  Authority  gives  full 
board  and  residence  whilst  another  Author- 
ity deducts  ^50  from  salary,  allowing  only 
^30  for  the  same  number  of  hours.  Several 
Authorities  give  full  board  and  residence 
in  return  for  about  twenty  hours'  duty  per 
week.  Where  the  teacher  is  non-resident 
payment  generally  works  out  at  about  2/- 
per  hour. 


Additional  Payments. 

(a)  As  teachers  in  a  special  school  : — 

Four  Authorities  make  no  additional 

payment. 
One    Authority    pays    an    additional 

£20. 

The  remaining  Authorities  pay  ad- 
ditional amounts  varying  from 
£6  to  ,£15  per  annum. 

(b)  To  teachers  holding  C.T.B.  Diploma  : 

Sixteen     Authorities     make    no     ad- 
ditional payment. 
One    Authority    pays    an    additional 

Five    Authorities    pay    an    additional 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  the 
Authority  pays  no  additional 
amount  in  respect  of  either  the 
special  nature  of  the  work  or  the 
C.T.B.    Diploma. 

Four  Authorities  pay  additional 
amounts  in  respect  of  both  the 
special  work  and  the  C.T.B. 
Diploma. 

In  the  case  of  three  Authorities  at  pre- 
sent paying  salaries  below  the  appropriate 
Standard  Scale,  the  adoption  of  that  Scale 
is  under  consideration. 

The  Balance  Sheet  showed  an  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  of  ^"97  os.  4d.,  as  against 
a  total  income  of  ^92  18s. — a  deficit  of 
,£4  2s.  4d.  Compared  with  the  previous 
year,  subscriptions  showed  an  increase  of 
,£23  6s.  6d.  ;  there  was  a  decrease  in  con- 
tributions (apart  from  the  special  contri- 
butions in  response  to  the  December  Cir- 
cular) of  ^4  4s.  ;  receipts  per  Editor  had 
diminished  by  ^4  5s.  6d.  Last  year 
expenditure  exceeded  income  by  ^11 
is.  3d.,  and  this  year  (apart  from 
income  derived  from  special  contribu- 
tions) the  excess  of  expenditure  over  in- 
come amounted  to  ^"28  14s.  iod.  Seventy- 
five  members  responded  to  the  appeal  for 
contributions  towards  wiping  out  the 
threatened  deficit.  Mr.  Evans'  motion, 
seconded  by  Miss  Garaway,  that  "  the  re- 
port be  received  and  adopted,"  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  meeting  then  ad- 
journed for  tea. 

Resuming,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A., 
begged  leave  to  move  the  following 
resolution  : — 

"  That  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  finds  itself  compelled  to  protest  in 
the  strongest  manner  possible  against  the 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  out- 
lined in  its  Circulars  1245  and  1246,  and 
to  urge  upon  the  Board  the  necessity  for 
a    speedy    reversal    of   that    policy.      The 
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education  and  training  of  the  blind  is  a 
growing  service  and  the  Association  views 
with  alarm  the  prospect  of  many  blind 
boys  and  girls  having  to  remain  without 
that  training  which  would  render  them 
self-supporting  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Association  feels  that  the 
soundest  and  most  economical  policy  is 
to  have  training  provided  for  every  train- 
able blind  person,  so  that  he  or  she  may 
become,  as  far  as  possible,  independent 
of  support  from  public  funds." 

He  said,  "  We  are  all  economisers  now 
at  least  in  theory,  and  no  one  will  urge  in- 
creased expenditure  unless  he  thinks  he 
can  make  out  a  good  case  for  it.  My  own 
contention  will  be  that  the  economy  out- 
lined in  the  Circulars  referred  to  in  this 
Resolution  is  a  false  economy  and  will  in 
the  long  run  lead  to  a  greater  expenditure 
of  public  money. 

44  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  express 
at  this  stage  our  gratitude  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  its  sympathetic  and  progres- 
sive policy  with  regard  to  the  blind  until  the 
present  moment.  It  has  consistently  urged 
on  Local  Authorities  their  duty  towards  the 
blind  and  has  acted  towards  them  financially 
in  the  most  generous  manner.  In  the  light 
of  that  past  history,  indeed,  one  is  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  Board  has  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  been  overborne  and  is  acting 
against  its  own  better  judgment. 

"  To  come  to  the  Circulars  themselves 
let  me  explain  that  their  burden  is  this,  'that 
the  Board  must  restrict  their  expenditure 
in  making  provision  for  the  Blind  during 
the  year  1922-23  to  the  figure  incurred  in 
1921-22.'  Now  it  may  be  contended  that  if 
the  Board  is  not  actually  cutting  down  ex- 
penditure there  is  no  need  to  grumble.  The 
answer  to  that  is  simply  that  the  service  of 
making  provision  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  blind,  especially  in  the 
Metropolitan  area  is  a  growing  service. 
Year  by  year  more  blind  are  discovered  who 
require  training,  and  therefore  for  several 
years  to  come  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  on  this  service  should  be  a  steadily 
expanding  one. 

"  Now  I  must  repeat  what  .is  perfectly 
well  known  to  all  here,  that  if  a  blind  child 
is  properly  educated  and  trained  he  becomes 
very  largely  self-supporting.  I  believe  that 
statistics  show  that  the  average  trained 
blind  person  is  considerably  above  50% 
self-supporting.  If  you  leave  the  blind  boy 
or  girl  untrained  and  remember  that  if  the 
policy  outlined  in  these  Circulars  is  per- 
severed in  many  boys  and  girls  will  remain 
untrained,  you  make  him  or  her  a  life-long 
burden    on    public    funds.      The   point   does 


not  need  elaborating.  The  policy  of  the 
Circulars  is  obviously  short-sighted.  It  is 
a  policy  of  parsimonious  waste. 

44  The  legal  aspect  of  the  question  is 
also  worth  consideration.  By  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children) 
Act,  1893,  every  blind  child  in  the  country 
was  given  the  right  to  be  educated.  Has 
the  Board  of  Education  any  legal  power 
to  deny  that  right  to  all  boys  and  girls 
who  may  come  along  in  excess  of  the  num- 
ber in  school  during  the  present  year? 
Again,  the  Education  Act  of  1918  lays  it 
down  in  Clause  44  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  pay  to  Local  Education  Authori- 
ties out  of  monies  provided  by  Parliament 
a  sum  not  less  than  half  of  the  sanctioned 
expenditure  of  the  Authority.  Has  the 
Board  of  Education  any  right,  of  its  own 
good  will  and  pleasure,  to  vary  this  Sta- 
tutory Regulation  without  first  obtaining 
Parliamentary  sanction?  I  submit  that  the 
answer  to  both  questions  is  in  the  negative 
and  that  if  the  Board  carry  out  the  policy 
threatened  in  the  Circulars  they  will  be 
guilty  of  flagrant  illegality. 

44  The  Circulars  do  not  arise  out  of  the 
Geddes  Report,  but  the  two  are  intimately 
connected  and  there  is  one  sentence  of  the 
Report  which  is  so  extraordinary  that  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  cannot  pass  it  by  with- 
out comment.  It  is  that  for  some  years 
past  the  country  has  been  spending  on 
education  more  than  it  could  afford.  Of 
course  the  question  of  what  the  country  can 
and  cannot  afford  leads  one  immediately  be- 
yond the  limits  of  education,  but  I  can 
recommend  it  as  an  interesting  field  for  re- 
search and  for  unexpected  findings.  The 
country  can  afford  to  spend  one  hundred 
millions  in  fomenting  civil  strife  in  Russia 
because  some  of  our  Governors  did  not  sym- 
pathise with  the  economic  tenets  of  the  de 
facto  Government  of  that  country.  Now 
that  phase  of  madness  is  passed  the  country 
cannot  afford  to  spend  any  money  in  saving 
ten  millions  of  people  in  the  Volga  Valley 
from  the  stark  horrors  of  starvation.  Again 
the  country  can  spend  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions  on  maintaining  an  army  and 
navy,  although  if  history  teaches  anything 
it  has  taught  that  the  worst  way  to  preserve 
peace  is  to  prepare  for  war.  Yet  it  cannot 
afford  to  build  houses  for  its  heroes,  much 
less  for  its  common  people.  Or,  once  again, 
it  can  afford  some  four  hundred  millions  in 
settlement  of  its  Annual  Drink  Bill  but  it 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  the  Education 
System,  which  with  all  its  shortcomings  and 
insufficiencies  did  duty  last  year.  It  is  a 
topsy-turvy  situation  and  one  is  tempted  to 
ask,  where  is  sanity? 
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"  To  return,  however,  to  our  own  par- 
ticular furrow,  I  ask  you  to  agree  with  me 
in  recording  our  opinion  that  the  policy  out- 
lined in  these  Circulars  is  retrograde  and 
that  if  persevered  in,  it  would  prove  detri- 
mental alike  to  the  blind  and  to  the  general 
community.  We  here,  as  a  body  of  teachers 
devoted  to  the  education  bf  the  blind, 
cannot  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass 
without  making  the  strongest  possible 
protest." 

The  resolution  was  ably  seconded  by 
Miss  Garaway  and,  after  several  members 
had  spoken  in  support,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  final  item  on  the  agenda  was  the 
consideration  of  a  recommendation  from  the 
Executive  that  "  The  Annual  Fee  be  in- 
creased to  7/6."  After  the  Secretary  had 
carefully  explained  the  position,  the  recom- 
mendation was  unanimously  adopted  with- 
out further  discussion. 

•  The  meeting  concluded  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Council  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  their  kindness  in  housing  the  meet- 
ing and  providing  facilities  for  tea. 


Northern  Branch. 

The  meeting,  which  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, February  25th,  at  Leeds,  proved  to  be 
a  most  profitable  and  enjoyable  one.  Mem- 
bers from  Newcastle,  Manchester,  York, 
Preston  and  Leeds  were  present,  and  we 
numbered  about  28. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Stone,  Miss  Ellis 
took  the  chair,  and  read  the  apologies  of 
members  unable  to  be  present. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  signed  ;  and  a  short  report  on  the 
work  and  membership  for  the  year  followed. 
The  result  of  the  election  was  then  an- 
nounced as  reported  in  the  last  number  of 
the  magazine. 

The  meeting  took  the  form  of  discus- 
sions on  any  points  or  subjects  which  mem- 
bers felt  would  be  helpful. 

The  first  discussion  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Tivey,  of  Manchester,  on  the  difficulty  of 
teaching  a  number  of  backward  children  of 
all  ages  in  one  class.  As  we  have  a  similar 
class  in  our  own  school,  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  it  could  well  sympathise  with 
him.  There  seemed  no  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty except  by  individual  teaching.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  also,  that  children  ad- 
mitted to  school  late  should  begin  to  learn 
letters  and  sounds  phonetically  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  younger  children.     This  led 


to  the  question  of  spelling  generally.  As 
we  all  know,  with  blind  children  this  is  a 
difficult  subject.  Mr.  Farrow,  of  Preston, 
pointed  out  that  in  the  educational  world 
spelling  was  no  longer  regarded  as  of  such 
great  importance  as  it  had  been  in  the  past ; 
more  value  being  attached  to  the  thinking 
and  reasoning  powers  of  pupils,  and  there- 
fore more  time  being  devoted  to  developing 
these  attributes.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
case ;  but,  in  business  and  typewriting 
offices,  ill-spelt  letters  would  not  be  tolerated 
and  are  looked  on  as  a  sign  of  inefficiency. 
Therefore,  if  our  boys  and  girls  are  to  take 
their  places  as  educated  people,  and  es- 
pecially if  they  intend  taking  up  typewriting 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  they  must  be 
taught  to  spell. 

As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  Miss 
Winterton  and  Miss  Wiley  undertook  to 
compile  lists  of  graded  words  to  submit  to 
the  N.I.B.  for  publication  in  small  pocket 
book  form. 

Small  pocket  arithmetics,  which  had 
been  compiled  from  the  A.  L.  Forward 
arithmetics  by  Miss  Ellis  and  Miss  Gardner, 
and  sent  to  the  N.I.B.  for  publication  were 
examined  and  appreciated. 

This  led  to  apparatus  generally,  es- 
pecially maps.  Miss  Winterton  and  Miss 
Wiley  had  very  kindly  brought  two  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  maps  from  Newcastle.  These 
were  considered  so  good  that  a  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Miss  S.  L.  Weight  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Phillips  that  the  General 
Secretary  be  asked  to  approach  Mr. 
Robertson  and  see  if  some  arrangement 
could  be  made  with  him  and  the  N.I.B., 
with  the  view  of  having  these  maps  repro- 
duced and  placed  on  the  market  so  that  all 
schools  could  have  the  benefit  of  them. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a  most 
cordial  invitation  had  been  received  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Preston  School  for 
the  Blind,  to  hold  the  next  meeting  there. 
This  was  accepted,  and  it  was  arranged  to 
have  it  on  Saturday,  June  10th. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  resign- 
ing Secretary,  and  Miss  Wiley,  the  new 
Secretary,  was  welcomed. 

After  the  meeting,  an  excellent  tea  was 
served  by  the  Matron,  Mrs.  Raison,  for 
which  Mr.  Phillips  moved  a  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  most  graciously  acknowledged. 

Some  exceedingly  good  models  had  been 
loaned  from  the  N.I.B.,  and  Miss  Ellis  took 
the  opportunity  of  showing  them  to  the 
visitors.  The  classrooms  were  visited,  the 
infant  room  proving  very  attractive  ;  also 
some  specimens  of  handwork  were  shown, 
and  several  members  took  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  Myopic  Rooms. 
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We  dispersed  with  the  feeling  that  the 
meeting  had  been  not  only  enjoyable  but 
also  beneficial  from  all  points  of  view. 

S.  L.  Wright,  Hon.  Sec. 

N.B. — The  new  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Northern  Branch  is  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  of 
Manchester,  not  Miss  Phillips,  as  stated  in 
error  on  page  117  of  our  last  issue. 


Education — Primary,  Secondary 
and  Technical. 

By  W.  M.  Stone. 

[The  following  Paper  was  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Scottish  National 
Federation  of  Institutions  and  Societies 
for  the  Blind,  which  met  at  Dundee  last 
September.  We  have  omitted  two  pas- 
sages, the  first  dealing  exclusively  with 
Scottish  legislation  and  the  second  re- 
ferring to  the  Report  written  by  Professor 
Baillie,who  investigated  the  charges  made 
by  the  League  of  the  Blind  against  the 
Glasgow  management.] 

My  Paper  falls  naturally  into  two 
divisions  : — 

(1)  Provision  by  the  State. 

(2)  Condition  of  Education  as  it  is  and 

as  I  should  like  to  see  it. 

The  Primary,  Secondary  and  Technical 
Education  of  the  Blind  are  now  completely 
provided  for  by  statute.  In  this  respect  the 
blind  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  see- 
ing. The  State  has  provided  the  machinery 
and  if  it  is  not  taken  full  advantage  of,  that 
is  no  longer  the  fault  of  the  State. 

The  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Children  Act 
(1890)  gave  us  Primary  Education. 

The  Education  Act  of  1918  opened  the 
doors  of  Secondary  Education. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  instituted 
Technical  Training. 

The  blind  child  may  now  go  from  the 
primary  school  through  the  secondary  school 
to  the  university  and  into  professional  life, 
or  from  the  primary  school  through  the 
technical  school  into  industrial  employment. 

The  Act  of  1890  made  it  compulsory  on 
School  Boards  to  educate  blind  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  16.  The  age 
was  raised  from  16  to  18  in  19 18.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  no  parent  could 
be  prosecuted  who  removed  a  child  at  14 
years.       While    the    obligation    rests    upon 


the  education  authority  to  provide  the  edu- 
cation up  to  18  there  is  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  to  send  the  child  to 
school  beyond  14.  The  compulsory  age  up 
to  the  present  is  14  years  for  all  children. 
It  is  true  that  the  Act  of  1918  raised  the 
age  to  15  years,  but  the  appointed  day  for 
that  part  of  the  Act  coming  into  force  has 
not  yet  been  fixed.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  not  too  much  should  be  made  of  this. 
The  common  idea  is  that  the  education  of 
blind  children  is  compulsory  up  to  18,  and 
it  would  be  a  pity  for  that  idea  to  be  dis- 
turbed. The  raising  of  the  age  from  16 
years  to  18  years  in  the  19 18  Act  has  been 
a  little  troublesome  and  misleading,  and  in 
view  of  the  form  subsequent  legislation  has 
taken,  it  has  proved  to  be  unnecessary. 

Section  4  (1)  of  the  1918  Act  provides  for 
Secondary  Education.  It  was  slightly 
altered  from  its  original  form  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Scottish  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act  of  19 18  imposes 
the  duty  of  technical  training  on  the  educa- 
tion authorities. 

The  whole  education  of  the  blind — the 
child,  the  adolescent,  the  adult — is  now  the 
duty  of  the  education  authority.  It  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  voluntary  effort,  though 
it  may  be  done  through  the  medium  of 
voluntary  agencies.  But  voluntary  Institu- 
tions have  no  statutory  duty  in  the  matter — - 
the  responsibility  lies  upon  the  education 
authorities. 

The  ideal  normal  course  for  a  child  blind 
from  early  years  would  be  one  or  these  two  : 

Primary  School,  5  to  16  ;  Secondary 
School,  16  to  19  ;  University,  19  to 
23  ;  and  into  one  of  the  professions  ; 


Primary  School,  5  to  16 ;  Technical 
School,  16  to  22  ;  Industrial  or  Com- 
mercial Employment. 

Of  course  we  know  that  owing  to  a 
number  of  circumstances  many  blind  per- 
sons cannot  go  through  either  course. 


In  speaking  of  education  as  primary, 
secondary  and  technical,  we  place  primary 
first,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  priority 
is  not  only  one  of  position  but  is  also  one  of 
importance.  All  future  education  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  first  received,  and 
without  primary  education  there  can  be  no 
secondary,  and,  at  the  best,  only  very  in- 
different technical  training.  I  do  not  think 
I   should   be   far  wrong,   in   fact,   I   know   I 
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would  be  absolutely  right,  if  I  said  the  whole 
life  of  a  person  was  shaped  by  his  primary 
education.  Secondary  education  has  far  less 
to  do  with  character-forming,  and  technical 
training  has  very  little  indeed,  because  by 
the  time  that  these  two  begin  character  is 
almost  definitely  fixed. 

There  is  also  this  difference  between  the 
three  branches  :  in  primary  education  sub- 
jects are  nothing,  the  child  is  everything  ; 
in  secondary  education  the  subjects  and  stu- 
dent are  of  equal  consideration  ;  in  tech- 
nical education  the  subject  is  everything. 
In  other  words,  primary  education  is  purely 
cultural  ;  secondary  education  is  partly  cul- 
tural and  partly  utilitarian  ;  technical  edu- 
cation is  entirely  utilitarian. 

I  think  we  may  claim  this  at  least,  that 
the  education  given  in  our  primary  schools 
is  as  good  as  that  given  in  the  ordinary 
school.  The  blind  child  who  has  completed 
the  primary  school  course  is  as  intelligent  as 
the  seeing  child  who  has  completed  a  similar 
course.  He  is  usually  a  better  reader,  a 
better  speaker,  can  express  himself  better 
:n  writing  and  has  a  wider  knowledge  of 
English  literature,  has  a  better  taste  in  liter- 
ature, and  a  far  better  appreciation  in 
music.  He  is  generally  weaker  in  spelling 
and  weaker  in  arithmetic.  He  knows  more 
history,  less  geography.  He  has  less  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  the  world  around  him, 
but  he  is  a  better  thinker  and  logician. 

The  weakness  of  our  primary  schools  is 
that  they  are  too  small.  For  our  numbers 
we  have  too  many  schools.  Proper  classi- 
fication in  a  small  school  is  impossible,  and 
the  result  is  that  in  one  class  you  have  a 
great  many  children  at  different  stages. 
You  cannot  have  a  proper  system  of  pro- 
gression and  promotion,  and  very  often  chil- 
dren remain  in  the  same  class  for  a  number 
of  years  merely  marking  time.  There  is 
a  narrowness  of  view,  both  among  the 
teachers  and  the  scholars,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  a  proper  standard  of  attainment. 
Small  schools  are  expensive  and  difficult  to 
staff  properly.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  were 
beginning  all  over  again  we  should  aim  at 
having  at  most  two  primary  schools  for  all 
Scotland. 

Secondary  education  is  such  a  recent  de- 
velopment in  Scotland  that  very  little  can 
be  said  about  it.  But  we  have  now  the 
machinery  and  we  have  the  resources,  and 
no  clever  boy  or  girl  wishful  to  have  a  more 
advanced  education  need  be  debarred.  It  is 
no  longer  an  uncommon  thing  for  there  to 
be  blind  candidates  for  Leaving  Certificate 
Examinations,  both  lower  and  higher,  and 
the   Education    Department   makes  suitable 


and  special  arrangements  for  such  can- 
didates. In  recent  years  three  blind 
students  have  graduated  at  the  Scot- 
tish Universities,  and  there  are  two 
blind  undergraduates  at  the  present 
time.  Another  will  enter  this  autumn,  and 
I  have  hopes  that  another  will  enter  next 
year.  Education  authorities  are  aware  of 
their  powers  and  duties  and  are  always 
willing  to  make  adequate  maintenance 
grants.  In  the  case  of  one  undergraduate 
that  I  know  he  receives  a  grant  of  ^60  per 
annum  from  his  education  authority. 
Secondary  education  should  lead  on  to  a 
profession,  and  then  we  come  to  the  real 
and  only  problem  connected  with  the  blind — 
employment.  There  is  no  problem  at  all 
about  their  education — no  special  problem, 
nothing  that  is  not  common  to  all  education. 
The  real  difficulty — the  only  difficulty  is 
livelihood.  There  are  not  many  professions 
to  choose  from.  Medicine  is  out  of  the 
question,  the  law  is  only  suitable  in  excep- 
tional cases,  accountancy  is  next  to  impos- 
sible. There  remain  the  Church,  music 
and  teaching.  Again,  it  is  only  a  very, 
very  exceptional  boy  who  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  both 
for  his  own  sake  and  the  Church's.  Unless 
he  has  a  real  vocation  he  should  be  dis- 
couraged. I  find  that  nearly  every  clever 
blind  boy  or  girl  has  the  desire  to  become 
a  teacher ;  but  the  prospects  are  uncom- 
monly bad,  and  though  there  is  no  difficulty 
at  all  about  their  training,  there  is  such  a 
difficulty  about  obtaining  appointments  that 
I  invariably  discourage  the  idea  among 
boys  and  nearly  always  do  among  girls. 
There  is  a  very  strong  prejudice  in  many 
places  against  employing  blind  teachers,  and 
though  I  do  not  share  that  prejudice  and 
have  on  my  staff  more  blind  teachers  than 
are  engaged  in  any  blind  school  in  the  world, 
I  can  partly  understand  it,  but  I  do  think  the 
prejudice  is  overdone,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  more  schools  employing  blind 
teachers.  There  remains  music,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  profession  for  the 
blind.  During  the  past  few  years,  about 
30  boys  and  one  girl  have  passed  out  of  my 
school  and  are  to-day,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, making  very  comfortable  livings. 
Where  there  have  been  failures,  these  have 
been  due  to  faults  of  character  and  undesir- 
able domestic  connections.  But  I  am  quite 
sure  of  this,  that  for  real  success  in  this 
profession  a  good  musical  education  and 
indeed  musical  genius  is  not  sufficient.  The 
very  best  general  education  must  go  along 
with  these,  and  my  aim  is  to  send  as  many 
of  my  musical  boys  as  possible  to  the  univer- 
sity. I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  in 
all   cases,    but   when   it   is   possible    I    shall 
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direct  them  so  that  they  may  graduate  both 
in  Arts  and  in  Music,  and  if  along  with 
these  degrees  they  also  obtain  the  A.R.C.O. 
and  if  possible  the  F.R.C.O.,  I  shall  have 
no  misgiving  about  their  future. 

Really,  if  the  blind  are  to  be  a  success 
they  must  not  only  be  as  well  equipped  but 
better  than  their  seeing  competitors. 

I  wish  now  to  say  something  about 
technical  education,  and  this  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  my  paper,  because  I  am 
afraid  it  is  going  to  lead,  from  various 
things  I  have  heard,  to  controversy  and  I 
wish  to  avoid  that.  Until  quite  recently 
there  was  no  provision  made  by  the  State 
for  technical  training.  That  is  not  the  case 
now.  Both  by  Statute  and  Regulation  it  is 
provided  for.  Legislation  has  decided  on 
whom  the  responsibility  is  to  rest,  and  the 
Department's  regulations  say  how  it  is  to 
be  carried  out.  That  is  new  to  us  in  Scot- 
land, but  in  England  something  of  the  kind 
has  existed  for  a  number  of  years.  Many 
of  the  Institutions  there,  with  separate  de- 
partments for  technical  training,  have  been 
recognised  as  technological  schools  and  have 
been  in  receipt  of  Government  grants.  In 
this  respect  England  has  been  in  advance  of 
Scotland  and  indeed  in  many  respects  the 
advancement  in  educational  matters  has 
been  much  greater  in  England  than  in  Scot- 
land. Scotland  clings  to  the  old  appren- 
ticeship system.  England  shares  with  the 
Continent  and  America — a  belief  in  the  tech- 
nical school.  The  old  apprenticeship  has 
broken  down.  You  will  find  that  remark 
constantly  in  writings  on  labour  questions 
of  the  day.  In  a  recent  book,  which  I  am 
just  reading — The  Wages  of  Labour,  by  Mr. 
W.  Graham,  the  author  dwells  on  this  and 
urges  the  necessity  for  technical  training. 
But  it  will  be  said  that  the  system  produced 
fine  workmen.  Not  as  we  have  known  it 
in  its  degenerate  days,  or  if  it  has,  the 
British  working  man  has  been  much 
maligned.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Yolu  cannot  go  on  disparaging  British 
workmanship  and  then  talk  about  the  sys- 
tem producing  fine  workers.  And  if  the 
system  has  broken  down  for  the  seeing, 
it  must  still  more  have  broken  down  for 
the  blind.  We  say  on  the  one  hand  that 
owing  to  their  difficulties  and  limitations  it 
is  necessary  that  the  blind  should  have 
the  best  teaching  that  can  be  given,  that 
the  senses  which  remain  should  be  as  fully 
developed  as  possible,  and  then  in  practice 
we  put  them  into  workshops  under  teachers, 
uninstructed  in  the  art  of  teaching,  who 
very  often  themselves  have  not  a  full  know- 
ledge of  their  craft  and  who  can  only  give 
a  portion   of  their  time  to  the  supervision 


of  their  pupils.  What  actually  happened 
until  quite  recently  was  that  boys  of  16  left 
school  where  they  had  led  a  more  or  less 
sheltered  life,  entered  the  workshops,  were 
taught  by  instructors  who  were  also  em- 
ployees, had  no  definite  period  of  appren- 
ticeship and  followed  no  prescribed  course. 
The  clever  ones  soon  became  producers,  the 
slower  ones  made  little  or  no  progress. 
In  many  cases  only  certain  parts  of  the 
trade  were  learned.  The  young  lad  was 
brought  too  soon  into  contact  with  the 
adult  worker  and  acquired  many  regrettable 
habits  and  tendencies. 

Well,  that  system  will  not  do  to-day. 
The  Regulations  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment attach  the  training  department  to  the 
school  and  not  to  the  workshops,  and  the 
same  conditions  apply  as  to  the  school.  That 
is,  teachers  must  be  approved,  the  accom- 
modation must  be  satisfactory,  the  course 
of  training  must  be  submitted  and  the  curri- 
culum must  contain  instruction  in  general 
subjects,  proper  registers  must  be  kept  and 
so  on. 

Now  there  is  another  factor  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  So  far  we  have  been 
considering  only  the  case  of  those  who  have 
been  pupils  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  or 
young  men — for  I  am  sure  that  the  position 
of  young  women  has  not  been  in  our  minds 
— who  look  to  be  employed  in  factories. 
But  there  is  a  big  body  of  blind  people  who 
do  not  wish  to  enter  a  workshop  but  would 
like  to  learn  some  work  which  they  can 
carry  on  in  their  own  homes.  And  there 
is  the  case  of  young  women  for  whom  any 
kind  of  proper  training  has  never  yet  been 
thought  out.  I  estimate,  and  some  hold  the 
estimate  too  low,  that  there  are  between 
80  and  100  persons  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  50  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  have 
some  sort  of  training  ;  these  people  are  now 
beginning  to  make  their  voices  heard,  and 
educational  authorities  are  asking  the  ques- 
tion, "  Where  can  these  people  be  trained?" 
That  is  the  problem  we  have  got  to  solve. 

There  are  the  lads  and  girls  leaving 
school,  and  there  are  the  elder  people  for 
whom  training  must  be  found,  a  combined 
body  of  about  200.  "  Where  are  these 
people  to  be  trained?  " 

You  cannot  go  on  in  the  old  haphazard 
way.  That  system  stands  condemned  and 
is  contrary  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  and  the  policy  of 
Educational  Authorities.  At  any  rate,  if 
you  do  continue  it,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it  is  being  continued  in  some  places,  you 
will  get  no  grants  either  from  the  Educa- 
tion   Department    or    from    the    Board    of 
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Health,  or  assistance  from  any  local 
authority. 

Are  you  going  to  establish  technical 
departments  in  association  with  your  work- 
shops? The  Regulations  definitely  asso- 
ciate the  training  with  the  school.  And  is 
every  little  workshop  to  have  a  training 
department?  Can  you  run  a  proper  tech- 
nical school  for  two  pupils?  Can  you  do  it 
for  half-a-dozen  or  even  a  dozen?  I  don't 
believe  it. 

The  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  has 
had  this  matter  under  very  serious  con- 
sideration and  it  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  technical  training  ought  to  be  cen- 
tralised. That  is  also  the  independent 
opinion  of  men  like  Professor  Darroch,  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  John  Smith,  of  Glasgow  ; 
and  of  Professor  Matthew  Hay,  of  Aber- 
deen ;  men  who  have  studied  the  question 
from  an  entirely  detached  position  and  are 
quite  without  prejudice.  I  admit  quite 
frankly  that  I  am  out  and  out  in  favour  of 
centralisation.  You  have  it  for  other  things 
— for  the  technical  education  of  the  seeing 
you  have  great  central  institutions  at  Aber- 
deen, Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  You  have 
your  agricultural  colleges,  your  nautical 
schools,  your  medical  schools,  your  univer- 
sities. Why  not  have  it  for  the  blind?  The 
advantages  seem  to  me  so  obvious.  In  a 
large  technical  school  you  would  have  a 
great  variety  of  crafts,  you  would  have  the 
best  teachers  and  the  best  apparatus.  The 
aptitudes  of  the  pupils  could  be  better  tested. 
You  would  have  commercial  classes,  classes 
in  massage,  piano  tuning  and  repairing  pro- 
perly taught,  machine  knitting  of  all  kinds 
for  the  girls,  and  special  departments  for 
Home  Workers.  Experimental  work,  not 
possible  in  a  workshop,  could  be  under- 
taken and  the  whole  thought  and  all  the 
energies  concentrated  on  training.  That  is 
the  ideal,  but  like  many  ideals  difficult  of 
attainment.  The  Advisory  Committee  re- 
cognises that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  pres- 
sing such  a  scheme  and  therefore  recom- 
mends a  second  best  policy.  We  have  all 
to  be  content  with  second  bests  now-a-days. 
The  recommendation  is,  that  training  in 
the  meantime  should  be  continued  at  the 
larger  institutions  but  that  the  smaller  ones 
should  not  attempt  it.  That,  I  think,  is  a 
wise  compromise,  but  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  compromise,  the  time  will  come 
when  a  central  institution  for  the  training 
of  the  blind  will  have  to  be  the  accepted 
policy.  Who  will  establish  it  and  where  is 
it  to  be?  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  my 
hope  is  that  the  education  authorities  jointly 
will  establish  it,  and  as  to  where  it  is  to  be, 
I  am  indifferent. 


[A  question  was  asked  in  the  October  num- 
ber as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching 
Geography  to  blind  children.  We  hope 
that  the  following  article,  written  by  a 
gifted  and  experienced  teacher,  will  prove 
suggestive.  The  principles  outlined  are 
simple  and  fundamental  and  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  country  or  any  locality.] 

The  Teaching  of  Geography. 

By  G.F.R. 

I  was  very  interested  in  reading,  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
Dr.  Hogarth's  criticism  of  the  modern 
teaching  of  geography.  He  says  that  there 
is  a  tendency  among  teachers  to  limit  geo- 
graphy almost  entirely  to  a  study  of  its  in- 
fluence on  mankind,  whereas,  "  in  his  view 
geography  proper  is  the  study  of  the  spatial 
distribution  of  all  physical  features  on  the 
surface  of  this  earth.  It  includes  also 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  that  distri- 
bution, a  profound  and  intricate  subject, 
towards  the  solution  of  which  assistance  has 
to  be  summoned  from  many  other  sciences 
and  studies." 

Sir  Richard  Gregory  agrees  with  Dr. 
Hogarth  on  the  question  of  relating  geo- 
graphy to  other  science  subjects,  but  the 
final  aim  in  so  doing  is  in  his  opinion  "  to 
form  a  picture  of  man's  activity  on  the 
earth." 

I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
what  some  other  educationists  had  to  say 
on  the  subject.  I  therefore  turned  up  the 
chapter  on  the  teaching  of  geography  by 
James  Fairgrieve  in  The  New  Teaching. 

Here  I  find  Mr.  Fairgrieve  stating  that 
geographical  facts  may  be  arranged  in  two 
ways.  "  In  one  the  facts  are  arranged 
according  to  the  geographical  principles. 
We  have  the  subjects  of  physical  geography, 
economic  geography  and  historical  geo- 
graphy. Physical  geography,  for  example, 
deals  with  the  origin  of  mountains,  with 
river  flow  and  with  action  of  volcanoes  ;  it 
is  only  incidentally  that  we  learn  of  the 
Alps  ;  they  are  introduced  as  examples  of 
fold  mountains,  and  we  learn  the  names  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Vesuvius  as  being  types 
of  rivers  and  volcanoes.  In  the  other  ar- 
arrangement  the  world  is  divided  into 
regions,  large  or  small,  and  each  region  is 
considered  as  a  whole." 

Mr.  Fairgrieve  suggests  that  both  sys- 
tems should  have  a  place,  the  former  being 
postponed  until  the  student  reaches  the 
University,  while  the  latter  could  be  used 
throughout  both  elementary  schools  and 
secondary  schools.  If  physical  geography 
be  taken   as  an  end  in   itself,   the  children, 
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not  being  able  to  see  where  it  leads,  find 
it  unsatisfactory.  But  if  we  can  show  how 
human  life  has  been  influenced  by  certain 
physical  phenomena,  the  subject  at  once 
becomes  real  and  vital.  For  example,  one 
of  the  features  of  glacial  valleys  is  the 
existence  of  steps  or  "  landings  "  as  the 
French  call  them.  Being  covered  with  fine 
glacial  debris  which  makes  the  fertile  soil 
— these  landings  afford  good  pasture  ground, 
while  those  which  lie  at  no  great  elevation 
can  be  cultivated.  Moreover,  as  the  ground 
is  level  there  is  room  for  houses  or  even 
in  some  places  for  a  village  of  some  size. 

Miss  Marion  Newbigin,  in  her  admir- 
able little  book,  Modern  Geography,  in  the 
Home  University  Series,  holds  the  view  that 
geography  must  not  only  be  related  to  other 
science  subjects,  but  it  should  even  take  a 
central  position  unifying  the  various 
sciences.  She  points  out  that  the  science  of 
botany  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
science  relating  to  soil  and  drainage,  which 
in  its  turn  is  related  to  the  study  of  climate 
and  surface  relief,  i.e.,  physical  geography. 
The  physician,  she  says,  is  indebted  to  the 
zoologist  for  certain  facts  relating  to  tropical 
disease,  while  the  zoologist  in  his  turn  must 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  geologist  and  the 
physical  geographer. 

In  Miss  Newbigin 's  opinion,  the  aim  of 
geography  teaching  is  to  enable  the  ordinary 
man  to  understand  his  surroundings  what- 
ever they  may  be,  and  so  aid  him  in  that 
delicate  task  of  adjustment,  which,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  is  the  task  of 
every  living  thing. 

Mr.  Fairgrieve  has  pretty  much  the  same 
idea  in  his  mind  when  he  states  that  "  the 
methods  used  in  teaching  geography  should 
be  such  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  place 
himself  in  and  on  the  world,  to  realise  pre- 
cisely where  he  stands.  We  wish  our 
pupils  to  imagine  accurately  the  conditions 
of  the  great  world  stage  on  which  they  play 
their  part." 

In  order  to  do  this  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  begin  our  study  of  geography  by 
examining  our  immediate  surroundings  and 
applying  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  the 
examination  of  other  regions,  like  and  un- 
like our  own. 

This  method  may  be  applied  particularly 
to  the  study  of  physical  phenomena.  For 
instance,  we  may  observe  the  effect  of  heavy 
rain  upon  sloping  ground,  unprotected  by  a 
covering  of  vegetation.  We  see  how,  at 
first,  a  number  of  shallow  rills  are  formed 
which  for  some  distance  run  parallel  to  one 
another,  but  later  tend  to  converge  into  a 
single  torrent.  Thus  we  get  a  picture  of  a 
miniature  river  in  its  mountain  track. 


Further  knowledge  of  rivers  and  river- 
flow  may  be  gained  by  observation  of  a  river 
in  the  vicinity. 

Helen  Keller,  in  writing  the  story  of  her 
life,  tells  how  she  and  her  teacher,  Miss 
Sullivan,  spent  many  happy  hours  "  playing 
at  geography."  She  says,  "  I  built  dams 
of  pebbles,  made  islands  and  lakes,  and 
dug  river-beds,  all  for  fun,  and  never 
dreamed  that  I  was  learning  a  lesson.  I 
listened  with  increasing  wonder  to  Miss 
Sullivan's  descriptions  of  the  great  round 
world  with  its  burning  mountains,  buried 
cities,  moving  rivers  of  ice,  and  many  other 
things  as  strange.  She  made  raised  maps 
in  clay,  so  that  I  could  feel  the  mountain 
ridges  and  valleys  and  follow  with  my  fin- 
gers the  devious  course  of  rivers." 

This  is  exactly  the  way  every  thoughtful 
teacher  would  like  to  present  geography  to 
young  children. 

Every  child  who  goes  to  the  seaside  digs 
canals  and  constructs  islands  and  moated 
castles,  but  what  of  those  who  have  never 
had  that  opportunity?  Should  there  not  be 
provision  made  in  all  our  town  schools  for 
this  need  of  playing  geography?  " 

I  have  been  asked  whether  I  consider 
that  little  children  should  begin  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  own  environ- 
ment or  with  a  broad  outline  of  general 
geography.  I  have  already  partly  answered 
this  question  in  favour  of  the  former,  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  modify  the  word 
"  intimate." 

In  the  early  stages  the  child's  mind  is 
not  sufficiently  developed  to  understand  the 
significance  of  all  he  sees.  We  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  simple  to  the  complex  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  child  can 
appreciate  and  understand  a  civilization 
such  as  that  of  the  Eskimos,  Red  Indians 
or  Pygmies  better  than  a  civilization  of 
which  he  himself  forms  a  part.  As  Mr. 
Fairgrieve  says,  "  children  cannot  really 
know  the  world  before  they  know  the  home- 
land, and  cannot  really  know  the  homeland 
till  they  know  the  world."  It  seems  most 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  carry  on  the  study 
of  both  the  homeland  and  the  world  along- 
side. 

In  most  up-to-date  schools  that  is  the 
method  usually  adopted,  not  only  with  the 
smallest  children  but  throughout  the  school. 
For  instance,  children  living  in  the  plain 
of  York  will  begin  by  studying  the  life  and 
work  of  the  farmers  on  the  neighbouring 
farms.  For,  to  quote  Mr.  Fairgrieve  once 
more,  "there  is  a  genius  loci  of  every  region. 
The  teaching  order  is  not  the  logical  but 
the  psychological.  We  must  have  a  definite 
end  in  view,  but  we  must  begin  where  we 
are,  with  the  things  in  which  the  youngsters 
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are  interested,  about  which  they  know,  be- 
fore we  go  on  to  the  things  which  they  do 
not  know."  So  we  do  not  give  a  lesson 
on  "  the  farmer,"  an  indefinite  personage 
who  does  not  exist ;  we  take  the  children  to 
see  the  farmers  at  work  at  different  periods 
of  the  year  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Later  on,  the  knowledge  is  gathered  up  and 
added  to  by  different  members  of  the  class 
out  of  their  own  (chiefly  holiday)  experi- 
ences. Having-  told  all  they  know  of  neigh- 
bouring farmers,  they  are  ready  to  hear 
about  similar  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  say  on  the  Wolds  or  on  the  Moors. 
Here  differences  in  the  configuration  and  lie 
of  the  land  bring  about  different  conditions 
in  the  life  of  the  people,  and  we  find  corn 
crops  giving  place  to  pasture  land  and  sheep 
rearing  taking  the  place  of  cattle  rearing. 

Referring  again  to  holidays  we  take 
imaginary  trips  to  the  coast,  and  visit  such 
places  as  Scarborough,  Whitby,  Hull,  where 
we  study  the  life  and  work  of  the  fisher- 
men ;  we  also  discover  what  a  port  is  and 
what  is  done  there. 

Other  imaginary  journeys  will  take 
us  inland  to  some  of  the  great  woollen 
towns,  where  we  find  people  living  in  very 
different  surroundings  from  our  own.  We 
enter  the  mills  and  watch  the  wool  being 
spun  into  threads  and  woven  into  cloth  of 
many  kinds.  Here  we  may  leave  the  home 
geography  for  a  time  while  we  embark  on 
one  of  the  ships  which  is  going  to  fetch  the 
raw  wool.  We  spend  a  long  holiday  in 
Australia,  for  there  are  so  many  curious  and 
wonderful  things  to  be  seen  there,  but 
eventually  we  return  to  the  ship  which  is 
laden  with  the  fleeces  of  the  merino  sheep 
we  have  seen  feeding  on  the  salt  bush,  and 
are  brought  safely  back  to  England. 

Another  time,  we  take  a  journey  into  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Lancashire  and  visit 
the  cotton  mills.  Having  seen  where  the 
wool  was  grown  we  would  also  like  to  see 
the  cotton  in  its  natural  state.  This  neces- 
sitates a  journey  to  North  America. 

Other  lessons  may  be  taken  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  the  journey  of  some  every- 
day foods,  as  "beef,  pork  and  mutton,  eggs, 
apples  and  cheese." 

The  study  of  simple  types,  such  as 
Eskimos,  Steppe-dwellers  and  Pygmies 
might  be  taken  in  the  geography  period, 
while  lessons  on  Primitive  Man  in  Britain 
are  being  taken  in  tbe  period  set  apart  for 
history.  Later  will  come  Swiss  and  Nor- 
wegians,   Greeks   and    Egyptians. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  people  are  of  para- 
mount importance,  the  geography  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  background. 

G.F.R. 


College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

A  Course  of  Lectures,  Demonstrations, 
etc.,  will  be  held  from  May  23rd  to  26th, 
1922,  at  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,   London,   N.W. 

This  Course  has  been  arranged  by  the 
College  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of 
Education  with  a  view  to  raising  the  status 
and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Craft  In- 
structors in  Schools  for  the  Blind  through- 
out the  country.  The  aim  of  the  Course 
is  to  help  instructors  in  the  educational 
aspects  of  their  work.  Their  technical  effi- 
ciency is  a  matter  outside  its  scope. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
syllabus  : — 

Tuesday,  May  23rd,  at  10  a.m. — Lecture 
by  Frank  Roscoe,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  the 
Teachers'  Registration  Council,  on  "Teach- 
er's Task." 

At  //  a.m.  the  students  will  break  up 
into  groups  according  to  the  crafts  in  which 
they  are  engaged  and  demonstrations  will 
be  given  in  : — 

Basket  Making,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Cheek, 
of  L.C.C.  School  for  the  Blind,  Lindon 
Lodge,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.,  and 
Mr.  G.  Symes,  of  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  N.W. 

Mat  Making,  by  Mr.  G.  Wordley,  of  the 
Blind  Employment  Factory,  Waterloo 
Road,  S.E. 

Pianoforte  Tuning  and  Repairing,  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Kelley,  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood, 
S.E. 

Boot  Repairing,  by  Mr.  A.  Costello,  of 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W. 

Machine  Knitting,  by  Miss  A.  Burrow, 
of  London  Knitting  Industries  Ltd. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  an  excursion  to  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood, 
S.E.,  for  the  study  of  educational  methods 
with  particular  reference  to  pianoforte 
tuning. 

Wednesday,  May  24th,  at  10  a.m. — Lec- 
ture, by  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  on 
"  Schemes  of  work  in  Industrial  Courses," 
to  be  followed  as  on  the  previous  day  by 
sectional    discussions    and    demonstrations. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  an  excursion  to 
the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leather- 
head,  Surrey. 

Thursday,  May  25th,  at  10  a.m. — Lec- 
ture by  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  M.A.,  on 
"  Class  Management,  Discipline,  etc."  Dis- 
cussions and  demonstrations. 

Thursday  afternoon,  an  excursion  to  the 
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Association  for  the  General  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W., 
where  workshop  activities  can  be  seen  to 
advantage. 

Friday,  May  26th,  at  10  a.m. — Lecture 
by  Ben  Purse,  Esq.,  on  "  Commercial  As- 
pects of  Industrial  Training." 

Friday  afternoon,  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided for  students  to  visit  other  institutions 
in    which    they    are   particularly    interested. 


National  Library  for  the  Blind, 

Northern  Branch. 

On  Saturday,  January  14th,  a  Braille 
Reading  Competition  was  held  at  the 
Library,  5  St.  John  Street,  Manchester. 

Forty-five  readers  had  entered,  but  15 
of  these  failed  to  arrive,  owing  to  illness 
and  other  causes.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  authorities  at  Henshaw's 
Institution  were  unable  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  girls  and  junior  boys  to  be 
present.  The  junior  sections,  therefore, 
were  not  well  represented  in  point  of  num- 
bers, and  in  that  for  juveniles  under  16 
years  of  age,  only  one  prize  was  awarded. 

From  the  total  number  of  30,  the  judge 
selected  twenty  for  a  second  reading,  these 
being  :  Class  I,  Experts,  9  ;  Class  II, 
Amateurs,  7  ;  Class  III,  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21,  3  ;  Class  IV, 
children  under  16,  1. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Class  I.  1st — Miss  Coupe,  Home 
Teacher,  Stockport,  three 
guineas. 

2nd — (a)  Mr.  Douglas  Kirk- 
patrick,  Organiser  for  the 
National  Institute,  Bir- 
mingham, one  guinea. 
2nd — (b)  Miss  May  Warren, 
Telephone  Clerk  at  Hen- 
shaw's Institution,  one 
guinea. 

Class  II.  1st— Miss  K.  McNeil,  Chair- 
caner,  Sunderland,  three 
guineas. 

2nd — Miss  Gertrude  Clough 
Chair-caner  and  Knitter, 
Skipton,  one  guinea. 

Class  III.  1st — Frederick  Hampton, 
Music  Student,  Henshaw's 
Institution,  one  guinea. 
2nd — Robert  Clarke,  Music 
Student,  Henshaw's  Insti- 
tution, half-a-guinea. 


Class  IV.  Gladys  Wilcox,  Schoolgirl, 
aged  11,  Manchester,  one 
guinea. 

According  to  the  various  classes  under 
which  they  had  entered,  the  competitors 
were  required  to  read  selections  from 
Matthew  Arnold,  Charles  Dickens,  the 
Georgian  poets,  and  Shakespeare.  The 
judge  was  Mr.  O.  Shannon  Collinge,  a 
modern  language  master  at  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  who  afterwards  spoke 
highly  of  the  quality  of  the  reading,  the 
delicacy  of  appreciation  both  of  the  sense  and 
beauty  of  what  was  expressed.  He  referred 
especially  to  the  purity  of  language  of  the 
readers,  which  was  quite  free  from  the  pro- 
vincialisms and  localisms  which  might  have 
been  expected.  That  Mr.  Collinge's  judg- 
ment was  justified  was  apparent  after  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  when  a  series  of 
special  readings  were  given  by  the  successful 
competitors.  The  exhibition  excited  a  feel- 
ing of  admiration  at  difficulties  overcome. 
One  impression  left  by  the  exhibition  was 
a  sense  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  the 
blind  upon  such  institutions  as  the  National 
Library. 

It  was  this  point  which  was  emphasised 
by  Mr.  H.  Pilkington  Turner,  the  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Institution,  who  presided 
in  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  the  Chair- 
man, Sir  Henry  Miers.  They  must  suffer, 
he  said,  no  false  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Library.  There  could  be  no 
standing  still.  They  must  go  forward  or 
blaze  out  and  have  done  with  it. 

The  prizes  were  distributed  by  Mrs. 
Oscar  Samson,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry 
Miers.  Mr.  Percy  Dean  gave  pianoforte 
solos. 

After  tea,  which  had  been  kindly  given 
by  a  visitor,  the  readers  gave  an  impromptu 
concert,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all 
who  were  present,  including  the  Library 
staff. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  competi- 
tors came  from  the  Manchester  district,  a 
number  had  come,  at  their  own  expense, 
from  places  as  far  distant  as  Crewe,  Han- 
ley,  Sunderland,  Skipton,  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool.  A  meeting  of  this  description, 
bringing  together  people  from  many  parts 
of  the  country,  leads  to  the  renewing  of  old 
and  pleasant  acquaintanceships.  Many  were 
the  expressions  of  pleasure  and  apprecia- 
tion, and  everyone  hoped  to  be  present  at  a 
similar  gathering  next  January. 

Evening  Classes. 
The  winter  session  began  in  October  and 
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the  Classes  are  much  appreciated  by  the  two 
groups  of  students  who  attend  them. 

Every  Monday,  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilcock,  who 
is  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Music  at 
Manchester  University,  takes  a  Class  on 
44  The  Lives  of  Great  Musicians,"  with 
critical  expositions  of  their  works.  These 
are  illustrated  by  various  musical  examples. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  James  Bernard,  the  well- 
known  lecturer  on  dramatic  elocution  and 
public  speaking,  continues  the  work  begun 
by  Miss  Margaret  Beck  last  winter. 

These  Classes  will  be  held  every  Monday 
and  Friday  until  Easter. 

Evenings  of  a  more  social  character  are 
arranged  for  the  first  Saturday  in  every 
month.  On  October  ist,  Mr.  Bernard  and 
friends  gave  a  Dramatic  Recital,  and  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  November,  Mr.  William 
Eller  gave  44  The  Story  of  some  Famous 
Songs,"  with  vocal  illustrations  by  Miss 
Mary  Ogden  and  Mr.  Worthington.  On 
December  3rd,  Miss  Chilton-Griffin,  the 
London  pianiste,  will  give  a  Recital. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind, 

18  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  E.  W.  Austin 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  will  be  held 
on  Saturday,  May  27th,  at  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

Professors  Gilbert  Murray  and  A.  C. 
Bradley  have  kindly  consented  to  judge 
those  readers  who  qualify  to  compete  in  the 
finals,  and  Lord  Frederic  Spencer  Hamilton 
will  take  the  chair  and  present  the  prizes. 

All  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  and  competitors  should  send  in 
their  names  before  the  end  of  April. 

It  is  intended  to  divide  the  candidates 
into  two  classes  : — 

A.  Those    who    learnt    Braille    before    the 

age  of  16. 

B.  Those  who  learnt  Braille  type  after  the 

age  of  16. 

The  192 1  Class  '4  B  "  winner  to  be  eli- 
gible only  for  Class  44  A  "  this  year. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  inaugurate  a 
contest  for  juveniles  under  the  age  of  15, 
not  more  than  two  competitors  being  eligible 
from  each  school. 

Competitors  when  sending  in  their 
names  should  state  in  which  class  they  are 
entering. 

Miss  K.  M.  Green,  as  first  prize  winner 
in  192 1,  will  serve  on  the  Committee  for 
one  year. 


An  Urgent  Need. 

A  trained  teacher  of  the  blind  is  urgently 
needed  for  important  Missionary  Insti- 
tutions in  Ceylon.  There  is  great  scope 
for  a  missionary-hearted  woman. 

The  Institution  at  Mount  Lavinia,  Cey- 
lon, will  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
the  mission  field. 

Last  year  the  most  pressing  need  was  in- 
creased accommodation.  To  meet  this  need, 
the  people  of  Colombo,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Lieut. -Governor's  wife,  ar- 
ranged a  44  Flag  Day,"  which  produced  the 
amazing  result  of  Rs.  51,000.  Since  then, 
the  Government,  realising  the  value  of  the 
work,  have  promised  to  provide  three  new 
blocks  of  buildings. 

When  the  new  building  scheme  has  been 
carried  out,  great  developments  will  be 
possible,  and  a  most  fascinating  task  awaits 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  on 
the  staff.  The  school  work  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  Sinhalese,  Tamil  and  Eng- 
lish ;  the  Government  code  for  the  sighted 
being   followed  within   certain   limits. 

The  chief  subjects  taught  are  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  gram- 
mar. Information  and  nature  lessons  form 
a  very  important  part  in  the  curriculum  and 
in  sense  training.  Handwork,  singing, 
and  piano  are  taught  in  the  case  of  special 
children  paying  fees. 

Handwork  is  developed  into  industrial 
work  as  the  children  grow  older,  chair- 
caning,  cloth  weaving  on  hand  looms,  and 
basket-making  being  the  chief  industries 
taught. 

A  kindergarten  for  blind  babies  has  been 
started. 

Tamil  and  Sinhalese  Braille  codes  are 
used  and  have  proved  very  workable. 

Physical  training  and  games  are  also 
taught  as  special  subjects. 

Further  information,  together  with 
photographs,  will  be  gladly  sent. 

Please  apply,  The  Secretary,  Church 
of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  27 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 


Notes. 
The  Scottish  Board  of  Health  have  ap- 
pointed  an    Advisory   Committee    to   advise 
them   on    matters    regarding    the   care   and 
supervision  of  the  blind. 
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The  following-  gentlemen  have  been   ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Committee  : — 

Sir  David  Paulin,  Edinburgh  (Chair- 
man) ;  Major  Sir  Wm.  Reid,  Largs  (Vice- 
Chairman)  ;  Mr.  John  Kerr,  Aberdeen 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  ;  Dr.  George  Mackay, 
Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  Royal  Blind 
School,  Edinburgh ;  Bailie  Alexander 
Barrie,  Edinburgh ;  Councillor  Thomas 
Doughty,  Dalkeith ;  Rev.  John  Smith, 
D.D.,  Glasgow;  Mr.  G.  W.  Tait,  S.S.C., 
Edinburgh  ;  Sir  A.  Buchan-Hepburn,  Bart., 
of  Letham,  Haddington  ;  Mr.  Andrew 
Stewart,  Glasgow ;  Rev.  Thos.  Burns, 
D.D.,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  J.  Frew  Bryden, 
Glasgow  ;  Mr.  Alex.  Butters,  Dundee  ;  Mr. 
Chas.  G.  Lothian,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Johnston,  Scottish  Board  of 
Health,  125  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  has 
been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Committee, 
and  all  communications  should  be  forwarded 
to  him  at  that  address. 


Lieut. -Col.  Cameron,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 
Secretary  of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind, 
has  revised  Mr.  Henry  J.Wilson's  pamphlet, 
"  Information  with  regard  to  Institutions, 
Societies  and  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales."  For  purposes  of  reference 
this  pamphlet  is  indispensable  to  anyone 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  an  up- 
to-date  edition  will  be  much  appreciated  by 
all  who  are  employed  in  this  service.  Price, 
1/3,  1/6  post  free. 


On   March  31st,    1922,    the  boys  of   the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 


Edgbaston,  had  a  visit  from  the  famous 
international  footballer,  Jesse  Pennington, 
Captain  of  the  West  Bromwich  Albion 
Football  Club. 

Mr.  Pennington  gave  an  excellent  ad- 
dress on  his  football  reminiscences.  To  the 
boys'  delight,  he  allowed  questions,  then 
surprised  them  by  giving  them  a  series  of 
questions,  test  problems  of  the  great  game. 

Afterwards,      the     boys     showed     their 
prowess  at  football  in  the  school  yard.     Mr. 
Pennington  expressed  his  surprise  at  their 
accurate   passing    and    praised    the   player 
for  an  interesting  and  exciting  game. 


All  teachers  of  hand-knitting  should 
accustom  their  pupils  to  use  the  ingenious 
invention  advertised  in  this  number.  A 
little  practice  is  necessary  before  it  can  be 
handled  easily,  and  the  learner  should  be 
taught  at  the  outset  one  rule,  viz.,  to  bring 
her  needle  back  always  in  the  same  direction 
in  front  of  the  work  when  a  row  is  finished, 
as  the  wire  works  far  more  easily  if  bent 
always  in  the  same  direction. 

When  once  the  needle  has  been  mastered 
its  advantages  are  obvious,  especially  in 
dealing  with  a  large  number  of  stitches. 
It  is  neither  so  heavy  nor  so  awkward  a<- 
long,  straight  knitting  pins  nor  so  confus- 
ing and  complicated  as  several  shortc 
needles,  while  the  risk  of  dropped  stitcht 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  importance 
of  these  gains  to  blind  and  partially  blind 
girls  need  not  be  emphasised  here.  The 
"  Flexiknit  Needle  "  should  prove  a  useful 
addition  to  the  apparatus  of  every  blind 
school. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons.  Printers.  93  Mornington  Street.  Manchester,  S.E. 
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College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
Report   on    Chaft   Instructors'    Course. 

A  course  of  lectures,  demonstrations, 
etc.,  for  Craft  Instructors  was  organised 
by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and 
held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  on  the  23rd,  24th,  25th  and  26th 
May,  1922.  About  a  score  of  Trade  In- 
structors attended,  and  though  the  number 
was  not  large  it  was  a  representative 
gathering,  as  the  students  were  drawn  from 
many  different  parts  of  the  country — from 
Newcastle  in  the  north  to  Brighton  in  the 
south. 

iThe   proceedings   were  opened  on   Tues- 
day,   the    23rd    May,    at    10    o'clock,    when 
V        Garaway,    Chairman  of   the   College, 
luced  Mr.  Frank  Roscoe  to  the  gather- 

vTiss  Garaway  explained  that  the  inten- 
ti(  of  the  College  when  it  instituted  this 
Course   was   to   raise   the   educational   level 


of  the  Craft  Instructors  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  to  help  them  to  gain  fresh  ideas  by 
mixing  with  one  another  and  to  stimulate 
their  interest  in  all  that  appertained  to  their 
work.  Miss  Garaway  then  spoke  of  the 
gratitude  all  felt  to  Mr.  Roscoe  for  coming 
that  morning.  "  Mr.  Roscoe,"  Miss  Gara- 
way said,  "  was  the  Registrar  of  the  Tea- 
chers' Registration  Council  and  knew  more 
about  education  than  anybody  else  in  the 
country." 

Mr.  Roscoe  said  : — 

"  I  understand  that  you  have  come  here 
to  have  what  in  my  younger  days  was 
called  '  Experience,'  that  is  to  say  you  are 
going  to  compare  your  practice  as  Teachers. 
You  are  going  to  see  the  practice  of  other 
people  and  I  hope  you  are  going  to  refer 
all  that  you  see  to  some  standard  of  achieve- 
ment, a  standard  that  will  be  higher  than 
anything  you  see  or  yourselves  reach.  Un- 
less you  have  a  high  standard,  one  that 
you  can  hope  to  reach,  your  efforts  are 
apt   to  be  second-rate. 

"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  says  :  '  To 
travel  hopefully  is  a  better  thing  than  to 
arrive,  and  the  true  hopefulness  is  to 
labour. ' 

"  In  spite  of  what  Miss  Garaway  has 
told  you  of  my  fitness  for  this  task,  I  am 
not  in  the  least  conscious  that  I  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  you  that  is  really  worth 
while.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have 
ever  thought  of  the  importance  of  having 
a  background  for  your  ordinary  work.  You 
see  the  evils  of  not  having  one.  You 
see  people  and  hear  people  discussing  the 
events  of  to-day,  the  things  which  are  being 
done  in  England  and  Europe,  in  the  world, 
and  they  discuss  these  things  in  complete 
ignorance  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
past.  They  don't  know  so  they  cannot  think 
of  present  happenings  in  the  right  way.  I 
need  not  give  you  examples  beyond  refer- 
ring to  much  of  the  current  discussion 
which  goes  on  about  the  reorganisation 
of  Europe.  People  talk  about  this  as  if  it 
was  the  first  time  anybody  had  tried  to  do 
it.  The  truth  is  that  for  one  thousand 
years  past  different  people  have  had  differ- 
ent ideas  of  organising  Europe,  making  it 
a  working  machine,  and  the  person  who 
knows  about  these  previous  experiments 
can  compare  what  is  being  done  now  with 
these. 
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11  All  should  know  to.  some  extent  what 
was  thought  and  done  in  the  past  about 
his  particular  job.  He  is  then  able  to  face 
any  new  ideas,  whether  they  come  from 
across  the  Atlantic  or  the  North  Sea. 
Background  is  not  only  desirable  but  essen- 
tial  in   work. 

"  A  teacher  should  ask  himself  first, 
not  how  shall  I  teach  or  what  shall 
I  teach,  but  why  should  I  teach? 
That  is  the  important  question.  He 
should  ask  that  about  every  subject. 
When  you  are  discussing  methods  of  im- 
parting knowledge,  if  you  are  not  careful 
you  plunge  into  the  middle  instead  of  the 
beginning.  Before  discussing  how  he 
should  teach,  the  craft  teacher  should  know 
why.  When  this  is  answered  he  has  the 
clue  as  to  how.  For  example,  if  you  are 
teaching  a  craft  solely  that  your  pupil  may 
make  money  by  it,  well  in  that  case  you 
teach  it  in  one  way — you  will  be  satisfied 
with  technical  expertness.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  teaching  the  craft  in  order 
that  a  pupil  may  get  the  fullest  intellectual 
stimulus  out  of  it,  your  method  will  be 
different — sufficiently  different  to  make  a 
world  of  difference  in  your  method  of 
teaching.  So  you  see  you  should  ask  your- 
self why  I  should  teach  a  particular  sub- 
ject. Consider  the  question  further  back 
still,  ask  yourself  why  should  I  teach?  You 
have  a  number  of  people  under  you,  who 
presumably  cannot  back  out.  You  stand 
up  in  front  of  them  and  say  '  I  am  going 
to  teach  you,  at  the  end  of  the  time  you 
will  be  -vastly  improved.'  I  say  it  is  im- 
pertinent of  you.  The  student  would  be 
justified  in  asking  you  for  your  credentials, 
what  idea  you  have  in  your  head  as  to 
how  the  mind  can  be  improved.  We  as- 
sume the  whole  of  education  as  far  as  chil- 
dren are  concerned.  That  assumption  has 
to  be  justified.  The  word  teach  itself  is 
derived  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  "  teon," 
to  explain,  so  in  the  literal  sense  if  I  show 
a  man  the  way  from  Swiss  Cottage  to 
Regent's  Park,  I  am  teaching  him.  I  can- 
not teach  unless  I  know  it.  Secondly,  I 
cannot  teach  him  the  way  successfully  un- 
less I  know  him,  that  is  to  say,  1  should 
indicate  the  way  to  one  man  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  which  I  should  adopt  to 
another.  If  the  man  could  not  see  it  would 
be  useless  to  give  him  a  map.  If  he  could 
not  read,  my  teaching  would  be  different 
from  what  it  would  be  if  he  could.  If  he 
is  deaf  the  method  would  be  different  again. 
In  any  case  the  way  is  to  indicate  the  route. 
When  I  am  indicating  the  route  I  must 
know  it  and  know  the  person  to  whom  I 
indicate  it.  The  indication  must  be  adjus- 
ted to  the  particular  type  of  man,  his  par- 
ticular aptitude  and  power.     In  directing  a 


man  from  Swiss  Cottage,  let  me  see  the 
different  ways  in  which  I  can  impart  the 
necessary  knowledge.  First  of  all,  I  can 
talk  to  him.  Another  way  would  be  to 
give  him  a  map  of  the  route,  and  the  third 
way  would  lie  for  me  to  say,  '  I  am  going 
in  that  direction  and  will  show  you.'  The 
third  way  is  the  best.  The  best  way  to 
hefp  him  is  to  take  him,  show  him  know- 
ledge step  by  step  on  the  route.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  give  good  counsel,  it  is  even  easy 
to  set  down  good  counsel  in  writing  to  be 
read,  the  most  difficult  thing  is  to  exemplify 
the  counsel.  There  is  no  question  of  ex- 
ample, it  is  simply  a  question  of  doing 
with  your  pupil  what  you  want  him  to  do. 
If  you  know  the  route  quite  well,  he  will 
be  able  to  do  it  well  and  can  do  it  well 
with  you. 

"  We  have  only  discussed  the  question 
of  what  is  called  instruction,  showing  or 
pointing  out,  giving  knowledge.  The  Latin 
word  "  instruction  "  means  to  "  build  in." 
The  teacher's  task  does  not  stop  there.  I 
might  adopt  all  the  three  methods  of  teach- 
ing, the  verbal  description,  the  map  and 
even  the  offer  to  accompany  my  pupil,  but 
if  my  pupil  did  not  do  anything  himself  my 
teaching  would  be  useless.  You  are  build- 
ing the  facts  of  the  route  to  knowledge  but 
you  must  get  the  pupil  to  do  it.  Teaching 
is  not  merely  showing  or  pointing  out  al- 
though it  is  that.  Literally  it  means  the 
development  or  fostering  of  power.  My 
pupil  has  not  really  learnt  until  I  have 
evoked  in  him  a  desire  to  do.  One  way 
to  describe  a  teacher's  task  is  to  say  that 
a  teacher's  task  is  to  evoke  a  great  desire 
to  know  and  to  do.  When  a  teacher  has 
done  that  the  rest  can  be  left  because  the 
pupil  will  proceed  then  to  complete  the  task. 
If  he  desires  to  know  and  to  do  keenly, 
he  will  not  rest  until  he  has  achieved  these 
objects  and  he  becomes  a  well-taught  and 
well-educated  person. 

"  As  regards  morality,  people  are  often 
very  well  informed,  but  information  does 
not  make  them  moral.  Some  ignore  their 
knowledge.  Knowledge  is  not  power  by  it- 
self, and  the  teacher  has  to  foster  power 
beyond  the  mere  giving  of  knowledge. 
What  is  this  power?  Increased  power 
marks  the  stages  in  the  evolution  of  human- 
ity. Our  great  grandfathers  in  the  i8th 
Century  were  very  fond  of  talking  of  the 
primitive  savage.  Rousseau  told  his  genera- 
tion that  men  in  nature  were  moral,  hard- 
working, fearless,  etc.  He  tried  to  induce 
the  people  to  get  back  to  that  stage.  This 
led  to  the  French  Revolution.  The  primitive 
man  was  not  as  he  described  him  to  be. 
The  savage  is  afraid  of  everything.  He 
turns  all  into  malignant  spirits.  He  is 
a   timid,   incapable  creature,  with  no  mas- 
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tery  over  his  environment.  As  man  became 
able  to  master  the  elements,  to  master  the 
sea,  to  turn  the  wind  to  use,  water  power 
tn  use,  became  able  to  overcome  tlie  ob- 
stinacy   of    rocks,    build    bouses,    etc.,    each 

stage  extending  over  a  million  years, 
marked  a  gradual  increase  in  the  human 
quality.  Compare  this  to  your  work  as 
teachers  of  craft.  Your  pupils  have  to  turn 
out  of  materials  things  useable  and  beauti- 
ful. Mr.  Ritchie  has  been  showing  me  a 
basket  made  of  cane  What  lies  behind 
that  achievement?  The  basket  is  simple, 
and  in  its  way  quite  beautiful,  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  but 
what  does  it  represent?  Think  of  the 
material  as  it  grows  in  the  forest.  Think 
of  how  man  must  have  si  milled  before  he 
could  get  it  under  control.  Think  of  the 
successive  stages  through  which  it  has 
passed  until  it  is  a  comparatively  docile 
thing  in  the  hands  of  a  good  craftsman. 

"  Just  picture  our  primitive  forefathers 
beginning  to  master  crafts.  Are  you  aware 
of  the  length  of  time  it  took  before  it  oc- 
curred to  anybody  to  put  an  eye  in  a  needle? 
Have  you  visited  a  museum  and  traced  the 
development  of  a  needle  from  the  spike  of 
bone  put  through  the  material,  then  on  to 
the  next  stage,  a  hook  at  the  end  and  then 
putting  the  thread  through  and  tying  it, 
until  it  was  thought  that  a  hole  might  be 
made  instead  of  a  hook?  Let  your  mind 
play  around  these  things.  The  business 
becomes  extremely  fascinating.  Every  de- 
velopment of  machinery  has  taken  years. 
The  first  sewing  machines  were  mechanical 
devices  based  on  the  movements  of  the 
hand  in  pushing  the  needle  through  the 
material.  You  will  see  from  the  tools  you 
use  in  woodwork  how  they  are  really  an 
extension  of  the  hammer  and  the  knife. 
You  are  really  making  use  of  the  acquired 
knowledge  of  a  thousand  years,  and  always 
bear  in  mind  that  you  must  get  your  pupil 
ready   for   the  next  stage  ahead. 

"  Do  you  wonder  why  this  room  has  a 
gable  Across  the  room  beams  are  seen 
running  horizontally.  The  original  house, 
which  was  made  by  your  great  grandfathers, 
was  made  of  two  tree  trunks  which  he  put 
up.  He  gradually  used  curved  branches  and 
put  them  together,  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
narrower  at  the  top.  He  laid  along  the 
top  a  roof  tree.  That  is  the  earliest  form 
of  a  house,  others  followed.  It  became 
convenient  to  have  cross-pieces,  side  by 
side,  instead  of  two  curved  branches.  They 
put  uprights  and  then  made  a  gable  by  two 
Other  pieces.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
the  fragments  remain.  There  is  no  value 
in  knowing  about  them  unless  the  know- 
ledge enables  you  to  see  the  course  of  this 
mastery  over  material. 


"  There  is  a  further  power  which  has  to 
be  gained  and  that  is  the  power  of  thought. 
You   know,   ;e,  teachers,   the  extraordinary 

power  of  resistance  to  concentration.  If 
you  think  of  it  you  will  sic  how  few- 
people  are  willing  to  undertake  the  trouble 
of  thinking  consecutively  for  tin  minutes. 
The  mind  is  wandering  off,  wondering  what 
will  happen  next,  so  you  see  how  hard  it  is 
for  us  to  get  power  of  thought  ;  part  of 
the  teacher's  task  is  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  do  so.  What  1  have  said  bears  on  this 
when  you  once  realise  that  progress  is 
gradual.  Take  two  statements  :  '  All  tea- 
chers should  have  knowledge.'  '  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  teacher. '  What  conclusion  can 
you  come  to?  'Mr. Smith  should  have  know- 
ledge.' That  is  a  true  deduction  from  the 
two  previous  statements.  You  cannot  ar- 
rive at  it  by  examination,  you  can  only 
arrive  at  it  by  logical  reasoning.  There  is 
a  lot  of  loose  thinking  because  one  of  the 
premises    is   often    wrong. 

"  '  Education  costs  far  more  than  it 
ought  to,  therefore  cut  down  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation by  eighteen  millions.'  Why  do  you 
say  it  costs  more  than  it  ought  to?  Ycry 
few  people  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it. 
It  is  important  to  get  power  over  thought, 
a  good  judgment  of  what  you  hear.  Every- 
thing is  worth  examining  and  worth  con- 
sidering, it  is  degradation  to  humanity  to 
accept  facts  set  before  us. 

"  One  of  your  chief  tasks  is  the  dis- 
covery of  aptitude.  You  will  find  that  your 
pupils  have  in  some  direction  or  other  a 
real  gift.  Teachers  are  apt  to  think  them- 
selves more  important  than  they  are.  Rhe- 
toricians tell  us  that  '  in  our  hands  is  the 
moulding  of  the  future  generation,'  but 
much  is  done  before  the  pupils  come  to  you. 
Inherent  ability  is  an  important  thing.  The 
teacher  plays  an  important  part.  He  should 
attempt  to  discover  every  grain  of  aptitude 
in  a  pupil.  Some  pupils  are  not  particularly 
alert  in  one  form  of  work.  Try  them  in  an- 
other. Never  pass  sentence  on  a  pupil  as 
hopeless  unless  you  have  tried  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  of  finding  his  talent.  A 
teacher's  equipment  must  be  as  big  as  he 
can  make  it. 

"  A  degree  does  not  mean  that  your 
education  is  finished.  It  means  a  license  for 
you  to  begin.  People  think  they  are  exempt 
from  learning  anything  more  but  can  go  on 
handing  out  the  same  stuff  over  and  over 
again.  A  teacher  has  no  right  to  bore  his 
pupils.  A  teacher  should  not  be  a  dull  per- 
son. Make  your  own  knowledge  complete. 
Note  the  relationship  of  the  craft,  the  his- 
tory of  the  material  used.  Get  into  the 
stream  of  ideas.  You  will  then  be  success- 
ful in  your  work.  I  don't  think  education 
in   this  country  is  really  begun.     We  have 
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only  been  trying  to  educate  for  a  short  time, 
have  been  fumbling  about  too  much. 
Trained  intelligence  in  a  nation  is  a  factor 
whieh  makes  for  sensible  and  healthy  civic 
life." 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Roscoe 
was  moved  by  W.  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of 
Bradford,  seconded  by  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe,  of 
the  West  London  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
and  carried  with  acclamation. 

At  ii  o'clock  the  students  broke  up 
into  groups  according  to  the  crafts  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  demonstrations  were 
given  in — 

Basket   Making,    by   Mr.    J.    A.    Cheek, 
of  L.C.C.  School  for  the  Blind,  Lin- 
den   Lodge,    Wandsworth    Common, 
S.W.,  and  Mr.  G.  Symes,  of  School 
for  the  Blind,   Swiss  Cottage,   N.W. 
Mat  Making,  by  Mr.  G.  Wordley,  of  the 
Blind  Employment  Factory,  Waterloo 
Road,  S.E. 
Pianoforte    Tuning    and    Repairing,    by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Kelley,  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal   College    for    the    Blind,    Upper 
Norwood,  S.E. 
Boot  Repairing,  by  Mr.  A.  Costello,  of 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
N.W. 
Machine  Knitting,   by  Miss  A.   Burrow, 
of    the    London    Knitting    Industries 
Ltd. 
After  lunch  an  excursion  took  place  to 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood, 
S.E.,  when  the  students  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  various  branches  of  educational 
work  and  those  specially  interested  in  piano- 
forte tuning  were  able  to  study  the  method 
pursued  in  the  College. 

On  Wednesday,  at  10  a.m.,  T.  F. 
Hobson,  Esq.,  J. P.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.,  took  the 
Chair  and  introduced  Miss  M.  M.  R. 
Garaway. 

Speaking  on  "  Schemes  of  Work,"  Miss 
Garaway  said  : — 

"  Now  let  me  say  first  and  foremost  I 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  draw- 
ing up  Schemes  of  Work  for  any  of  the 
trades  or  crafts  here  represented  ;  that  can 
only  be  adequately  done  by  one  who  has 
a  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
trade  in  question  and  that  I  do  not  even 
pretend  to  have.  I  want  to  insist 
on  some  of  the  principles  which  under- 
lie all  good  drawing  of  schemes,  and  to  this 
aspect  I  will  confine  myself,  leaving  it  to 
you,  perhaps  in  the  discussion  following, 
perhaps  at  some  future  time  to  put  into 
practice  the  suggestions  I  will  make. 

"  i.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  it  may 
be  said  of  such  schemes  as  of  some  laws 
that  '  they  are  more  honoured  in  the  breach 


than  in  the  observance,"  be  that  as  it  may, 
and  I  will  return  to  that  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject later,  1  want  first  to  insist  upon  their 
usefulness.  Firstly,  when  you  sit  down  to 
draw  up  your  scheme,  you  are  forced  to 
think  out  your  subject  systematically,  to 
consider  the  various  parts,  which  of  those 
parts  you  will  select  and  in  what  order  you 
will  present  them,  and  you  will  presumably 
have  some  reasons  for  your  decisions.  You 
will  have  considered  your  pupils,  their  capa- 
bilities and  possibilities,  and  have  made 
some  effort  to  adapt  your  scheme  to  their 
powers.  Now  your  drawing  up  of  the 
scheme  may  be  faulty,  or  your  conditions 
may  so  vary  that  what  has  been  true  ceases 
to  be  so,  but  the  careful  consideration  of 
your  subject,  the  weighing  of  the  various 
points,  your  effort  to  adapt  it  to  your  pupils' 
needs  will  not  be  thrown  away.  It  has 
forced  you  to  consider  and  ponder  various 
points  and  though  you  may  alter  your  con- 
clusions that  does  not  matter.  You  have 
been  made  alive  to  aspects  of  the  question 
which  had  not  before  occurred  to  you  ;  the 
very  fact  that  you  have  altered  your  con- 
clusions shows  that  fresh  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  subject.  Here,  then,  is 
the  justification  of  your  effort,  at  least  it 
has  made  you  critical  of  yourself  and  your 
own  work,  one  of  the  first  requisites  of 
progress. 

"  2.  That  your  scheme  is  sometimes 
"  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance  "  is  not  an  adverse  criticism 
You  tried  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  aver- 
age learner,  but  many  are  not  average  and 
directly  you  realise  that,  you  quite  rightly 
deviate  from  the  course  laid  down.  Your 
learner  may  be  young  and  undeveloped  and 
needing  a  simplified  course  ;  or  he  may  be 
middle-aged  and  very  slow  in  the  uptake 
and  you  see  that  you  can  only  wisely  at- 
tempt a  section  of  your  subject ;  or  he  may 
be  so  brilliant  that  you  feel  you  can  safely 
propose  a  more  elaborate  scheme.  I  think, 
however,  if  your  experience  shows  that 
for  the  large  majority  of  your  learners  it 
is  either  too  elaborate  or  not  elaborate 
enough,  that  will  be  a  criticism  upon  the 
scheme  itself,  and  it  will  be  wise  to  recon- 
sider it  in   the  light  of  experience  gained. 

"  3.  Schemes  naturally  vary  according 
to  circumstances,  and  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  any  one  scheme  that  we  could  draw 
up  would  exactly  meet  the  needs  of  all. 
What  may  be  excellent  for  one  class  or 
workshop  may  be  quite  unsuitable  for  an- 
other. The  age  and  ability  of  the  learner, 
the  object  you  want  to  achieve,  affect  your 
plans.  For  instance, your  treatment  of  young 
people  of  average  ability  would  differ  con- 
siderably from  that  which  you  would  con- 
sider suitable  for  a  man  who  had  lost  his 
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sight   in   middle   age ;  so  the   personnel  of 

the  class  is  one  of  the  great  deciding  fac- 
tors in  your  deliberation,  upon  that  will 
largely  depend  the  manner  in  which  you 
will  attack  your  subject.  Your  average 
young  person  needs  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  his  work,  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  general  skill  are  more  to 
be  desired  than  money  making,  for  the 
present  to  become  a  really  skilled  work- 
man is  his  goal,  and  on  that  much  time  and 
work  must  be  expended.  Your  scheme  will 
be  planned  to  achieve  that  end,  the  time 
needed  will  be  allotted,  the  progress  will  be 
thorough  though  possibly  slow. 

"  For  your  middle-aged  man  or  woman, 
who  must  earn  as  soon  as  they  can  with 
safety,  who  will  probably  make  their  living 
along  narrower  lines,  you  may  sometimes 
limit  your  instruction  to  one  section  of  the 
work  and  make  your  pupil  wage-earning 
on  a  narrower  basis  than  was  the  case  with 
the  young  learner.  Your  schemes  in  these 
two  eases  would  greatly  differ. 

"  Schemes  then  have  various  objects  and 
are  good  or  bad  as  they  meet  the  needs  of 
differing  curcumstances.  There  is  one  set 
of  Schemes  of  Work  which  is  probably 
familiar  to  everyone  here — those  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  Now  a  glance  at 
these  schemes  will  show  you  their  purpose, 
they  indicate  the  entire  ground  to  be  covered 
under  favourable  circumstances,  but  they 
do  not  attempt  to  show  in  what  time  or  in 
what  exact  order  that  ground  should  be 
covered.  That  each  responsible  teacher  has 
to  decide  for  himself,  when  he  has  care- 
fully taken  his  conditions  into  account.  He 
must  also  come  to  a  decision  as  to  whether 
his  learners  must  attempt  a  section  only — 
the  whole — or  the  whole,  with  additions. 

"  4.  Here  then  emerge  some  of  the 
points   we   have   to   keep   before   us  : — 

"  1.  The  type  of  pupil  and  his  needs. 
Are  you  to  aim  at  comprehensive  know- 
ledge and  perfected  skill,  or  must  you  take 
early  wage-earning  into  consideration? 

"2.  The  amount  of  the  subject  to  be 
dealt  with,  this  depends  directly  on  your 
decision  under   1. 

"  3.  The  order  of  teaching.  In  what 
order  you  will  present  the  various  parts  of 
your  subject.  Sometimes  the  order  is  ob- 
vious, there  is  no  choice ;  sometimes  on 
mature  consideration  the  line  to  follow  is 
not  so  obvious,  the  usual  order  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  only  order  or  even  the  best.  Even 
when  you  accept  a  recognised  order  you 
may  with  advantage  consider  whether  you 
will  teach  a  piece  of  work  in  its  entirety, 
teach  all  of  it,  before  proceeding  to  the  next  ; 
or  whether  you  will  deal  with  essentials  only 
and  return  at  a  later  stage  for  completion. 
"  4.      Then   you   have    to    allocate   your 


work  according  to  the  time  at  your  disposal, 
deeide  as  to  the  length  of  each  period  and 
ili<    ground   you  may   fairly   hope  to  cover. 

"  Now  having  carefully  considered  all 
these  points  and  having  made  up  our  minds 
which  is  the  best  course  to  take,  I  want 
to  offer  one  or  two  practical  suggestions 
on  the  actual  drawing  up  of  a  scheme. 

"  1  would  say,  pick  out  the  salient  points 
of  each  section,  give  a  broad  outline,  in- 
dicating amount,  order,  time,  but  beware 
of  going  into  too  much  detail.  Let  your 
plan  be  clear.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
text-book  of  the  subject,  with  directions 
as  to  how  the  work  is  to  be  done,  a  mistake 
which  is  sometimes  made.  It  should  be 
a  general  indication  only  of  the  lines  on 
which  you  are  going  to  work." 

Miss  Caraway's  lecture  was  followed  by 
an  interesting  discussion  in  which  many  of 
the  students  took  part.  At  11  o'clock  the 
sectional  meetings  were  again  held,  when 
the  subject  matter  of  the  lecture  was  car- 
ried into  practical  application  by  the  various 
experts.  In  the  afternoon,  an  excursion 
took  place  to  the  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind,  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  where  the  stu- 
dents were  hospitably  received  by  the  Rev. 
St.  Clare  Hill  and  were  much  impressed  by 
his  magnificent  buildings  and  grounds. 
(To  be  continued.) 

Columbia  University  in  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Two  interesting  summer  courses  in 
Sight-Saving  Class  Teaching  and  Home 
Teaching  of  the  Blind  have  been  arranged 
by  Teachers  College,  to  be  held  from  July 
10th  to  August  18th,  1922. 

The  course  in  Sight-Saving  work  in- 
cludes daily  lectures  by  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  A.M.,  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the 
Blind  and  Sight-Saving  Classes  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
others,  upon  "  3  points  " — (1)  "  History  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  of  conserva- 
tion of  vision  classes.  (2)  Special  methods 
employed  in  teaching  such  subjects  as  arith- 
metic, geography,  writing,  reading,  eye- 
hygiene,  and  so  forth,  to  conservation  of 
vision  class  pupils.  (3)  Anatomy,  phy- 
siology and  pathology  of  the  eye."  These 
lectures  will  be  followed  by  periods  of  ob- 
servation in  a  Sight-Saving  class. 

The  Home-Teaching  course  consists  of 
daily  lectures,  followed  by  discussions,  with 
"  laboratory  work,"  including  instruction  in 
methods  of  teaching  home  occupations, 
covering  10  hours  per  week.  The  lectures 
and  discussions  cover" 4  points" — "(i)Func- 
tion  of  home  teacher  and  history  of  work 
for  the  blind.  (2)  Social  and  occupational 
adjustment  :    attention   will  be  given  to  the 
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means  of  social  readjustment  of  the  blind, 
considering  in  particular  the  adaptation  of 
the  individual  to  the  limitations  of  blind- 
ness and  environment  and  the  necessity  for 
recreation  as  well  as  occupation  ;  occu- 
pational adjustment  will  be  considered  from 
a  psychological  and  therapeutic  standpoint 
as  well  as  from  an  economic  one.  (3) 
Social  agencies  and  departments,  public  and 
private.  This  phase  of  the  work  will  deal 
with  the  relations  of  public  and  private 
agencies,  and  there  will  be  lectures  upon  the 
special  activities  of  certain  typical  depart- 
ments and  organisations.  (4)  Eye  conditions 
and  prevention  of  blindness.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  eye  diseases  which  result  in 
impaired  vision  or  blindness." 

There  will  be  lectures  also  on  diseases  of 
special  social  significance  to  the  home 
teacher. 

Midland  Branch. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Midland  Branch 
was  held  on  Saturday,  April  1st,  1922,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  at  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham. 
Over  40  members  and  friends  were  present, 
while   many   apologies   were   received. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution,  welcomed 
the  visitors,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, made  several  amusing  allusions  to 
his  own  school  days.  He  also  expressed 
keen  sympathy  with  the  teachers  in  their 
difficult  and  oft-times  discouraging  task  of 
educating  the  defective  blind  child,  paying 
a  glowing  tribute  to  their  enthusiasm  and 
self-sacrifice. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read,  and  at  their  conclusion,  Mr. 
Alfred  Angus,  B.Sc,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal 
of  Tettenhall  College,  delivered  a  most 
inspiring  address  entitled  "  A  Wider  Vision 
of  Education."  It  is  impossible  in  the 
space  available  to  give  anything  like  an 
adequate  survey  of  the  ground  he  covered, 
but  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  points 
dealt  with. 

The  child  should  be  taught  how  to  learn  ; 
a  hunger  for  knowledge  and  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  should  be  stimulated.  Thorough- 
ness  in  every  detail  should  be  insisted  upon, 
not  because  of  the  correct  spelling,  neat 
writing,  etc.,  such  insistence  would  pro- 
duce, but  because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
thoroughness  to  the  pupil  himself  in  every 
walk  of  life.  The  key-note  of  all  education, 
he  said,  should  be  the  inculcation  by  every 
means  available  of  the  great  underlying 
principle  of  Universal  Brotherhood — the  lack 
of  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  of  the 
present-day  trouble.  The  spirit  of  true 
patriotism    should    be    developed — the   spirit 


which  would  seek  to  bring  about  a  truer 
understanding  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed  ;  the  spirit  which  would  seek 
to  give  to  the  children  of  the  poor  equal 
opportunities  with  those  of  the  rich  on  the 
educational  ladder  ;  the  spirit  that  loves 
justice  and  that  would  wish  to  see  Eng- 
land the  best  country  in  the  world.  Finally, 
he  would  never  lose  sight  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  work,  using  history,  chemistry, 
art  alike,  the  curriculum  in  general,  as 
media  for  the  great  character-building  of 
the  pupil.  It  should  be  our  aim,  concluded 
Mr.  Angus,  to  send  forth  from  our  schools, 
boys  and  girls  hungry  for  yet  more  know- 
ledge, eager  to  become  useful  and  useable 
citizens,  reliable,  God-fearing  men  and 
women  who  will  make  their  corner  of  the 
world  the  better  and  the  brighter  for  their 
having  been  born. 

In  the  short  discussion  that  followed, 
Miss  Cramp  spoke  in  support  of  thorough- 
ness and  of  the  stimulation  of  the  love  of 
learning,  while  Mr.  Brown  thought  that 
so  much  time  was  required  for  the  voca- 
tional training  of  a  blind  boy  that  very 
little  was  left  for  development  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Angus. 

A  concise  summary  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  A.T.B.  was  then  given  by  Miss 
Ludford. 

The  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Branch 
was  next  examined  and  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Evans,  who  had  journeyed  from  London 
for  the  occasion,  spoke  in  an  encouraging 
manner  of  the   work  done  by  the  Branch. 

Two  maps,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  Newcastle,  were  exhibited,  and  an 
expression  of  opinion  re  their  adoption  was 
asked  for.  No  definite  opinion  was  forth- 
coming, but  the  general  feeling  of  the 
meeting  was  that,  while  admitting  the 
excellence,  durability  and  simplicity  of 
the  maps,  the  ideal  thing  in  geography 
was  to  have  one  map  for  each  child,  and 
obviously  this  would  be  impossible  with 
such  maps  as  those  sent  for  inspection. 
Although  no  price  was  quoted,  it  was  clear 
that  the  initial  cost  would  be  such  that, 
in  these  days  of  the  strictest  economy,  no 
school  authority  would  be  found  willing 
and  able  to  purchase  them. 

In  reply  to  questions,  it  was  stated  that 
part-time  technical  instructors  arc  not  eli- 
gible for  superannuation,  but  that  all  others 
should  apply.  Also  that  the  value  placed 
upon  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  varied  considerably,  some 
authorities  paying  no  extra,  others  as  little 
as  ;£6,  while  others  pay  £30. 

Notice  of  the  increased  annual  subscrip- 
tion, of  a  summer  course  of  lectures  by  the 
C.T.B.,  and  of  the  place  and  date  of  the 
next   Branch  meeting  were  given,   and   the 
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meeting  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Angus,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Robertson,  .Miss  Cramp,  Miss  Ludford,  and 

Miss    Oliver. 


Southern    Branch. 

The  Southern  Branch  has  held  two 
meetings  this  term,  the  first  being  at  Linden 
Lodge  School  on   May    ijth. 

Mr.  ii.  G.  Newell,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M., 
read  a  paper  on  "  Music  in  Schools,"  to  a 
highly  appreciative  audience.  The  lecture 
was  admirably  illustrated  by  the  boys  of 
the  school. 

Mr.  Newell  treated  the  subject  from  two 
standpoints:  (i),  Aural  culture;  (2),  Vocal- 
ization, in  which  tone  quality  and  word 
pronunciation  were  chiefly  considered. 
Although  of  necessity  these  two  sides  of 
musical  training  must  be  taken  separately, 
they  must  always  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  best  method  of  teaching  the  scale 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  "  one  sound  at  a 
time."  Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
that  in  teaching  separate  sounds,  the  unity 
of   the   scale   is   not   lost   sight   of. 

Rhythm  was  much  more  easily  grasped 
than  sound.  It  was  useful  in  aiding  sound 
sense. 

The  case  of  a  "  tone  deaf  "  child  was 
considered.  The  disability  was  thought 
to  be  generally  either  aural  or  vocal  ;  but 
in  any  case  the  cure  was  the  same — 
monotoning. 

The  chromatic  scale  was  touched  upon, 
and  the  principle  of  dealing'  with  it  was 
found  to  be  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
developing  the  diatonic  scale  ;  the  fact  was 
emphasised  that  sharps  and  Hats  in  any 
scale  have  two  functions,  the  one  relative 
to  the  key  itself,  and  the  other  to  modu- 
lation and  chords. 

In  connection  wTith  the  vocal  part  of 
musical  training,  Mr.  Newell  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  "  you  cannot 
altogether  sing  as  you  speak,"  because  of 
the  length  and  height  of  sounds.  Vowels 
must  be  modified  but  never  so  much  as  to 
make  them  unrecognisable. 

Many  interesting  examples  of  suitable 
songs  for  younger  and  elder  children  and 
of  musical  appreciation  generally  were 
given  by  Mr.  Newell,  and  the  boys  ren- 
dered part-songs  with  enthusiasm. 

The  meeting  closed  after  a  very  inter- 
esting discussion  with  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Newell  for  his  valuable 
address. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Branch  was 
held  on  Saturday,  July  1st.  This  took  the 
form  of  a  demonstration  of  the  "  Opto- 
phone." Messrs.  Barr  &  Stroud  had  very 
kindly   placed   their   Victoria   Street   Offices 


at  the  disposal  of  the  Association,  and 
there  was  an  exceedingly  encouraging  at- 
tendance of  members.  Mr.  Lundy,  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Stroud,  then  gave  a  very 
lucid  demonstration  of  this  wonderful  piece 
of  mechanism.  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  details  of  con- 
struction, besides,  most  of  our  members 
will  have  read  the  leaflet  issued  by  the  firm. 
Miss  Jameson  kindly  showed  the  degree  of 
attainment  realised  by  her.  All  present 
were  given  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
sounds   produced. 

Miss  Garaway  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Pearson  seconded  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Stroud  ;  also  to 
Mr.  Lundy  for  taking  so  much  trouble 
and  to  Miss  Jameson,  who  had 
both  sacrified  their  Saturday  afternoon. 
Mr.  Evans  proposed,  and  Miss  Holmes 
seconded  "  That  this  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  wishes  to  record  an 
emphatic  protest  at  the  educationally  re- 
trograde step  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, in  desiring  to  substitute  for  trained 
and  qualified  teachers  in  Infant  Schools, 
unqualified  persons  with  inadequate  train- 
ing who  cannot  possibly  perform  the  duties 
nor  fulfil  the  obligations  involved  in  the 
training  of  young  children,  satisfactorily." 

Mr.  Evans  explained  that  this  move  on 
the  part  of  the  L.C.C.  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
name  of  economy,  a  word  that  was  now 
being  used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  all  manner 
of  reactionary  measures.  The  type  of  per- 
son to  be  employed,  at  the  salary  to  be 
offered,  would  be  no  better  than  the  most 
incompetent  of  helpers  in  the  "  Dame  " 
schools  of  a  couple  of  generations  ago.  We 
were  to  revert  to  the  "  Guinea  girl,"  that 
excrescence  on  the  educational  fabric  pro- 
duced by  the  war. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  an  exhi- 
bition of  maps  and  counting  apparatus  col- 
lected by  Miss  Holmes,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Branch.  J-L, 

Northern  Branch. 

A  meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch  of  the 
Association  took  place  at  Preston,  on  June 
10th,  by  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Farrow  and  their  Committee. 

The  General  Meeting  was  preceded  by 
a  Committee  Meeting,  at  which  were  pre- 
sent Miss  Ellis,  F.C.T.B.  ;  Miss  Fitzsim- 
monds  ;  Miss  Wiley  ;  Mr.  Phillips  ;  and  Mr. 
Tivey. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  next  meeting 
should  take  place  at  Edinburgh,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Stone  and  his  Com- 
mittee. The  date  suggested  was  the  first 
Saturday  in   October. 
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Colonel  T.  R.  Jolly,  Chairman  of  the 
Preston  Committee,  gave  the  Association  a 
hearty  welcome  to  Preston,  and  wished  the 
meeting  every  possible  success. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said 
that  he  had  worked  amongst  the  blind  for 
4<>  years,  and  was  pleased  to  be  able  to 
state  that  Preston  was  among  the  first  six 
English  boroughs  to  have  the  Blind  Act  of 
19 18  in  operation. 
Members  present. 

Mr.  Farrow,  ivliss  Sinclair — Preston  ; 
Miss  Ellis,  Miss  Lester,  Miss  Powell,  Miss 
Hawes,  Miss  Fearnley,  Miss  Wheeler,  Miss 
Wilburn — Leeds  ;  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Tivey, 
Miss  Laycock,  Miss  Kaye,  Miss  Fitzsim- 
monds — Manchester ;  Miss  Wright,  Miss 
Reynolds,  Miss  Dakeyne,  Miss  Maylor — 
Bolton  ;  Miss  Webster — Pendleton  ;  Mrs. 
Richmond — Nelson  ;  MissWiley — Newcastle. 

Non-Members. — Mrs.  Farrow  and  Miss 
Hargreaves. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  signed. 

Mr.  Tivey  then  referred  in  a  most  sym- 
pathetic manner  to  the  death  of  Miss 
Frances  Maud  Creighton,  who  has  worked 
in  Henshaw's  Blind  School  for  upwards  of 
35  years.  By  her  unselfish  devotion  to  duty 
she  endeared  herself  to  all.  Though  she 
has  left  us,   her  example  remains. 

The  gathering  rose  and  spent  a  moment 
of  silence  as  a  token  of  respect  to  her 
memory. 

Apologies  from  absent  members  were 
then  read. 

An  excellent  Paper,  "  Life  in  the  Infant 
Room,"  was  given  by  Miss  Lester,  of  Leeds. 
As  Miss  Lester  read,  we  felt  ourselves 
actually  in  the  infant  room  among  her  little 
scholars.  We  were  impressed  with  her  in- 
finite love  and  patience,  and  knew  that  she 
spoke  from  a  wide  experience. 

There  was  little  discussion,  for  all  felt 
that  nothing  could  be  added  to,  and  nothing 
taken  from  a  paper  such  as  this. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  of  Manchester,  read 
a  fine  Paper,  "  Wireless  as  an  Occupation 
for  the  Blind." 

The  discussion  which  followed  was 
friendly  and  optimistic  ;  the  general  feeling 
of  members  being  that  it  should  prove  a 
good  opening  for  intelligent  blind  men  who 
are  not  able  to  take  music  as  a  profession. 

It  was  thought  that  a  wireless  installa- 
tion in  Institutions  for  the  Blind  would 
prove  a  good  thing  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  It  was  suggested  that  when 
the  initial  difficulties  were  overcome,  blind 
persons  might  be  taught  telephone  and  tele- 
graph work. 

The  discussion  throughout  was  of  an  in- 
formal and   friendly  character,   but  a  keen 


desire  was  evinced  by  all  to  find  wider 
scope  for  the  powers  of  the  intelligent  blind 
throughout  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Farrow, 
on  behalf  of  his  Committee  and  Mrs.  Far- 
row, invited  the  gathering  to  adjourn  to  the 
Committee  room  of  the  Institution  for  tea. 
Our  kind  host  and  hostess  did  all  in  their 
power  to  make  each  and  all  feel  "at  home," 
and  justice  was  done  to  the  good  things 
provided. 

Mr.  Phillips  offered  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrow  for  their  hospitality, 
to   which   Mr.    Farrow   genially   responded. 

The  company  dispersed  with  a  feeling 
that  a  profitable  and  refreshing  time  had 
come  all  too  quickly  to  a  close. 

Life  in  the  Infant  Room. 

Happy  the  school  that  possesses  an  In- 
fant Class  !  Weird  noises  from  the  "  baby 
room  "  may  be  distracting  at  times  ;  but 
is  not  the  free  entertainment  provided  by 
this  department,  sufficient  compensation  for 
any  slight  inconvenience  caused  by  a  vigor- 
ous band,  or  a  human  farmyard  ?  What 
a  good  training,  too,  in  patience  and 
unselfishness,  for  the  senior  pupils  them- 
selves, to  have  a  tiny  mite  to  care  for,  and 
what  an  outlet  for  the  "mothering  instinct" 
of  the  elder  girls  !  How  much  more  "home- 
like "  a  school  must  be  when  there  are 
little  ones  to  share  in  its  routine,  and  ignore 
its  discipline  !  Do  we  not  all  start  the 
morning's  work  in  better  spirits  after  a 
good  laugh,   or  a   suppressed  chuckle? 

And  whence  proceeds  the  fun?  but  from 
little  Billy,  at  Roll  Call,  mimicking  each 
name  and  command  ;  Lizzie  answering  her 
own  name  with  a  loud  "  not  here,"  or 
Harry  punctuating  the  most  important  part 
of  a  patriotic  address  with  "  How  funny," 
"  You  do  make  me  laugh  !  " 

But  life  in  the  Infant  Room  is  as  serious 
to  its  little  occupants  as  to  any  other  child. 
Have  they  not  to  keep  each  other  in  order, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing their  teacher  up  to  the  mark?  "  Have 
you  cleaned  your  teeth?"  is  the  demand  fol- 
lowing a  similar  enquiry  put  to  the  class. 
"  Thomas — please,"  not  "  Tommy,"  from 
six  years'  old  dignity.  What  can  one  do 
after  such  protest  save  apologise  and  pro- 
mise to  avoid  such  familiarity  henceforth  ! 

At  the  Leeds  School  for  the  Blind  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  constant  supply  of 
beginners,  and  if  a  brief  record  of  personal 
experience  in  any  way  interests  those  whose 
work  is  similar,  the  aim  of  this  paper  will 
be  accomplished.  I  propose  to  deal  with 
the  subject  under  three  heads  :  (1)  Raw 
Material,  (2)  Ideals  aimed  at,  (3)  Curricu- 
lum and  General  Methods. 
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Raw  Material. 

"  Variety  is  the  very  spice  of  life,"  says 
Cowper.  This  must  account  for  the  gaiety 
of  the  Infant  Room  (by  "infants"  children 
from  5—8  years  of  age  are  meaittik  All  types 
arc  there,  the  inert  child,  the  hij^y-struiii; 
child,  thi>  timid  child,  the  child  who  will 
talk,  and  the  child  who  won't  ;  each  need- 
ing different  treatment.  This  is  of  course 
true  of  any  class  in  any  school,  but  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  (,-ase  of  the  blind 
child.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  small  class  each  one  has  more 
chance  of  self-expression,  and  the  teacher 
more  opportunity  to  study  individuals.  But 
the  Characteristics  of  the  child  are  greatly 
intensified  by  lack  of  home  training.  How 
often  do  parents  state  that  "  so  and  so  '' 
won't  do  "  this  or  that  "  and  "  will  be 
master  "  :  the  aforesaid  "  so  and  so  "  be- 
fore long  behaving'  with  the  proverbial 
lamb-like  meekness. 

Receiving  little  guidance  and  learning 
no  self-control,  these  children  develop  along 
the  lines  of  their  strongest  desires  and  in- 
stincts. This,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
realise  that  they  are  being  watched,  makes 
the  study  of  them  much  easier.  Even  with 
all  possible  help  the  experience  of  the  little 
blind  child  must  be  very,  very  limited  ;  what 
must  it  be  when,  unfortunately,  to  natural 
limitations  is  so  often  added  neglect?  The 
result  is  appalling  ;  there  is  no  recognition 
of  the  commonest  objects,  e.g.  a  bird,  a 
potato,  a  tree — and  no  effort  to  use  the 
hands.  Fortunately,  we  do  get  natural 
self-helping  little  ones,  but  they  are  not  in 
the  majority. 

Thus  speaking  generally  of  the  Raw 
Material  (if  the  term  may  be  allowed  in 
reference  to  little  human  souls)  the  main 
difficulties  to  contend  with  are  lack  of  dis- 
cipline and  lack  of  associations.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  usually  the  simplicity 
and  responsiveness  of  the  little  child  of 
whom  is  was  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven." 
Ideals  aimed  at. 

I  suppose  the  ideal  of  true  education  is 
the  training  to  correct  behaviour  ;  behaviour 
not  used  in  its  narrow  sense  as  manners, 
but  in  the  wider  sense  of  re-action  on  all 
possible  circumstances. 

The  work  of  the  infant  teacher  is  surely 
to  awaken  in  the  child  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  personality  and  powers  ;  and  to 
create  a  happy  atmosphere  in  which  those 
powers  may  begin  to  develop  along  right 
lines.  We  must  arouse  interest,  supply  the 
means  of  gaining  ideas,  and  help  to  form 
good  habits  in  every  possible  way  we  can. 
Curriculum   and   General  Methods. 

Much  that  is  done  in  the  Infant  Room 
has  no  place  on  the  time  table  or  the  sylla- 


bus (highly  necessary  as  both  of  these  are). 
Every  day  and  in  every  possible  way  habits 
of  obedience,  order,  truthfulness,  and 
t  nought  for  others  are  being  inculcated 
either  directly  or  indirectly  (and  these  are 
more  important  than  any  time  table  subject). 
And  how  quick  the  children  are  to  respond. 
The  polite  morning  greeting  must  not  be 
omitted,  for  sooner  or  later  will  be  heard 
in  reproachful  tones — "  You've  never  said 
good-morning;  please  say  it  now."  A 
birthday  must  be  remembered,  and  the 
birthday  song  sung.  Birthday  parties  give 
splendid  opportunities  for  training  in  nice 
manners  and  unselfishness,  besides  the  prac- 
tical part  of  dusting  the  room,  setting  and 
clearing  the  table,  washing  hands  and  faces, 
etc. 

Each  morning  and  afternoon's  work  is 
preceded  by  handkerchief  drill,  and  breath- 
ing   exercises,    preferably    in    the   open    air. 

Where  individual  work  is  so  largely 
necessary  and  age  and  capacity  so  varied, 
rate  of  progress  naturally  varies  too  ;  but 
we  aim  at  forming  groups  to  work  together, 
preparatory  to  joining  the  Junior  School, 
where  more  class-work  is  possible.  The 
syllabus  includes  :  Number,  Language, 
Braille  (reading  only),  Object  and  General 
Intelligence  Lessons,  Handwork,  Physical 
and  General  Sense  Training  and  Singing. 
Most  of  these  are  taken  every  day,  and  the 
time-table  is  so  arranged  that  two  lessons 
of  the  same  type  are  not  consecutive.  The 
best  way  to  cure  or  prevent  those  nervous 
habits  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  is  to 
keep  the  child's  activities  constantly  going 
in  the  right  direction.  To  avoid  strain 
variety  is  essential,  both  in  the  kind  of 
work  and  the  position  of  the  child.  The 
latter  may  easily  be  obtained  by  a  change 
from  desks  to  chairs,  standing  or  sitting 
on  the  floor,  a  little  game  or  a  march. 

Number  is  very  difficult  for  the  blind 
child.  Rarely  touching  more  than  one  or 
two  objects  at  once,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  counts  mechanically,  attaching  no  mean- 
ing to  the  words.  For  a  long  time  the  work 
is  concrete,  any  material  obtainable  being 
used,  and  the  same  examples  repeated  with 
different  objects.  Shells,  counters,  beans, 
sticks,  beads,  acorns,  bricks  and  "Beaumont 
Number  Blocks"  are  all  useful.  Each  child 
must  gradually  realise  the  relative  values  of 
numbers  for  himself,  and  by  his  own  efforts. 

Language  is  of  course  taught  directly 
by  means  of  recitation,  reproduction  of 
stories,  and  sentence  building,  and  incident- 
ally in  every  lesson.  The  very  limited 
vocabulary  of  the  child  is  seen  as  much  in 
his  inability  to  understand  what  is  said  to 
him,  as  his  difficulty  in  expressing  his  own 
thoughts.  At  first,  a  general  order  is  ig- 
nored or  greeted  with  the  response  "  Do  you 
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mean  me?  "  or  "  Have  /  to  do  it?  "  In  the 
telling  of  almost  any  simple  story  one  is 
constantly  interrupted  by  "  What  is  that?  " 
'•'  What  docs  that  mean?  "  Object  lessons 
arc  a  great  help  here,  and  stories  dealing 
with  the  simplest  experiences  of  child  life 
are  abundant.  The  child  is  very  literal. 
*'  Where  do  '  h's  '  go  to  when  they're 
dropped?  "  says  Norman.  "  Look  at  the 
pain  in  my  tooth."  "Will  you  take  it  out?" 
says  Frankie.  "  Has  a  dish  got  legs?  " 
44  Well,  how  did  it  run  away  with  the 
spoon?  "  "  What's  pretending?  "  "  Isn't 
it  true?  "  "  Well,  what  did  you  say  it 
for?  "  and  so  on  ad  lib.  until  one  wonders 
if  it  would  be  wiser  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  illustrious  Mr.  Gradgrind  and  stick 
to  "  plain  facts."  Yet  our  familiar  nur- 
sery rhymes  and  fairy  tales  seem  to  be  the 
birthright  of  every   English  child. 

Braille.  Letters  are  taught  by  means 
of  the  Braillettes.  Each  letter  is  associated 
with  a  sound,  and  the  sounds  combined  to 
form  words.  Sentences  are  put  in  with  the 
nails  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
reading  on  paper.  The  Braillette  provides 
good  touch  training,  and  so  prepares  the 
way  for  easy  recognition  of  the  small  dots. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  writing  in  this 
class,  and  thus  much  confusion  is  avoided. 

Object  Lessons  and  General  Intelligence 
Lessons  are  of  the  greatest  value.  New 
ideas  are  gained,  therefore  associations  are 
multiplied.  An  object  is  often  examined 
several  days  in  succession,  and  will  provide 
material-  for  a  game,  story  and  recitation. 
Three  pet  worms  (Lancelot,  Wilfrid  and 
Percy)  were  great  favourites  for  a  time. 
The  personal  recognition  of  each  proved 
rather  a  strain  though,  and  I'm  afraid 
their  names  became  interchangeable  till 
only  one  survived.  The  planting  and  growth 
of  bulbs,  mustard  and  cress,  carrot  tops, 
beans,  etc.,  is  a  great  joy  to  the  children  ; 
and  in  the  study  of  natural  things  they  begin 
to  realise  the  wonderful  law  and  order  of 
the  Universe — how  everything  is  fitted  for 
its  work,  and  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed. 

Handwork  includes  slat  and  mat  mak- 
ing, bead  threading,  buttoning,  boot  lacing 
and  knot  tying,  fitting  Montessori  insets, 
Arnold's  (Leeds)  bead  and  shape  threading, 
sorting  materials,  brick  building  and  clay 
modelling.  If  any  one  knows  of  another 
suitable  occupation,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
of  it. 

General  Sense  Training  and  Physical 
Exercises.  These  are  mentioned  together, 
because  both  largely  take  the  form  of 
games.  The  band  performance  (which  con- 
sists  of  accompanying  various  beats  on  the 
piano  with  tambourines,  triangles,  bells  and 


trumpets),  the  finding  of  dropped  articles, 
the  pairing  of  sound  boxes,  the  sorting  of 
various  materials,  finding  rough  and  smooth 
things,  hard  and  soft  things,  etc.,  guessing 
by  the  sense  of  smell  arc  all  regarded  as 
"  bits  of ■'ii-n." 

Games  are  a  great  aid  to  discipline,  for 
besides  giving  freedom  of  movement,  they 
teach  co-operation  on  the  one  hand  and  self- 
reliance  on  the  other.  The  most  nervous 
child  will  usually  join  in  such  a  game  as 
"W7e  all  stand  up  together"  or  "Lubinloo. " 
Later,  such  simple  kindergarten  games  as 
"The  Pigeon  House"  or  "  The  Farmyard," 
which  require  unaided  movement,  are  intro- 
duced. The  simplest  eurhythmic  games, 
like  "  Cobblers  and  Fairies  "  and  "  Walk- 
ing in  the  Wood  "  are  also  enjoyed  when 
sufficient  self-confidence  is  gained.  The 
Board  of  Education  Syllabus  for  children 
under  seven  years  of  age  may  be  easily 
adapted  also. 

To  conclude  briefly  (lest  you  should 
imagine  that  you  are  doomed  to  a  life  time 
in  the  Infant  Room)  :  "  What  Drudgery  !  " 
is  a  frequent  remark  of  visitors.  Yes,  it  is 
slow  work,  and  one  must  often  wait  long 
for  even  slight  development.  But  what 
joy,  when  one  day  in  the  most  backward 
child  some  definite  improvement  is  shewn  ! 
It  may  be  only  a  slight  sign — some  sensible 
question  asked,  the  joining  in  a  game,  the 
threading  of  beads  unaided  ;  but  it  is  a  be- 
ginning and  shows  that  there  is  some 
foundation  on  which  to  build. 

And  what  teacher  gets  more  fun  out  of 
her  class  than  the  Infant  teacher?  Who 
sees  more  clearly  into  the  mind  of  her 
pupils?  Who  is  kept  more  free  from  "high- 
mindedness  "?  "  Oh,  well,  we're  all  a  bit 
queer,  aren't  we?  "  says  a  youthful  delin- 
quent, checking  a  foolish  attempt  to  "lec- 
ture." "You  get  on  with  your  playing 
and  I'll  take  photos,"  says  one,  bored  with 
efforts  to  teach  a  game  in  which  his  interest 
has  not  been  previously  aroused.  "  Miss 
So  and  So  is  a  nice  teacher,"  says  another 
in  a  reproachful  tone  which  checks  im- 
patience. "Who  made  this  bridge?  "  asked 
a  self-possessed  little  mite  (referring  to  one 
of  the  beautiful  models  lent  by  the  N.I.B.). 
"  Oh,  well,  if  it's  his  first  try  it  isn't  bad." 

Hard,  slow  work — yes,  it  may  be  ;  but 
what  is  life  for  if  not  to  spend  oneself  in 
helping  others  a  little  way  along  the  road 
and  what  more  worth  winning  than  the 
love  of  a  little  child?  Can  we  not  all  echo 
the  words  of  Whittier   when  he  writes? — 

"  Of  such  the  Kingdom  !    Teach  Thou  us, 
Oh  Master  most  divine, 
To  feel  the  deep  significance 
Of  these  wise  words  of  Thine. 
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"  The  haughty  eye  shall  .seek  in  vain 

What  innocence  beholds  ; 

N'o  cunning  finds  the  key  of  Heaven, 

No  strength  its  gate  unfolds. 
"  Alone  to  guilelessness  and  love  v 

That  gate  shall  open   fall  ; 

The  mind  of  pride  is  nothingness, 

The  child-like  heart  is  all." 

Syllabus. 
Number. — To   understand   composition   and 
relative  value  of  numbers  to  3b.     Tables 
to  3  times.     Types  to  30. 
Language. — -To  learn   the  sounds  of  letters, 
and   build  them  into  simple  words.     To 
make    simple    sentences    about    common 
objects,  etc.     To  tell  a  short  story.     To 
repeat  nursery  rhymes  and  simple  poems. 
Braille. — Alphabet.      Short   words  and   sen- 
tences   in    Braillette.        Feel    letters    on 
paper. 
Object    and    General    Intelligence. — To   ex- 
amine    objects     met     with     in     everyday 
life.     Talks  on  seasons  and  things  con- 
nected with  them,   e.g.  spring,   the  wak- 
ing-up  time.      Bulbs,   flowers,   birds  and 
their  nests,  eggs  and  chickens,  frogs  and 
worms. 
General    Sense    Training. — To    develop    a 
sense    of    time,     pitch    and     rhythm    in 
music.      By    various   exercises,    to   culti- 
vate the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing. 
Handwofk. — Already  stated. 
Books  Used. 
Recitations. — Various. 

Stories. — "     A  year  in  the  Infant  School," 
M.  Bloomer. 
"How    to    Tell    Stories  ,  to    Children," 

S.  C.  Bryant. 
"  Stories       to       Tell       to       Children," 

S.  C.  Bryant. 
"  Stories  to  Tell  to  the  Littlest  Ones," 

S.  C.  Bryant. 
"  Mother     Stories,     and     More     Mother 

Stories,"  M.  Lindsay. 
"  The  Story  Teller,"  M.  Lindsay. 
"  Everyday  Stories  to  tell  to  Children," 

Cradock. 
"  Stories  to  Read  and  Tell,"  F.  Coc. 
"  Five-minute       Stories,"       Laura       E. 
Richards. 
Games. — "  A   Year  in   the   Infant  School," 
M.    Bloomer. 
"  Nature   Games    for    the    Little    Ones," 

E.  Haddon,  I.  P.  Cowling. 
"  Singing     Games,     (not     tried), 

LP.    Cowling. 
"  Easy     Games     for     Little     Players," 
M.      Boughton     (dramatised     nursery 
rhymes   and    fairy   talcs). 
"  Old  English  Games." 
[The    fraying    and    pulling    to   pieces    of 
fragments  of  material  and  the  disentangling 
of  string,   wool  or  coarse  cotton,   are  good 


handwork  exercises  for  beginners.  As  the 
work  is  not  constructive,  it  may  be  pur- 
sued safely  while  the  teacher  is  telling  a 
story  or  reading  aloud,  without  any  fear 
that  materials  will  be  spoilt.  The  shredded 
cloth  makes  excellent  stuffing  for  rag  toys. 
Ed.].  ^ 

Obituary. 

Miss  Maud  Creighton. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to 
record  the  death  of  Miss  Maud  Creighton, 
which  took  place  in  Henshaw's  Institution 
for  the  Blind  on  10th  May,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness. 

Miss  Creighton  had  been  Assistant 
Music  Teacher  in  that  School  for  many 
years,  and  a  large  number  of  old  pupils 
and  colleagues  will  deplore  her  loss.  Be- 
yond these,  Miss  Creighton  was  not  widely 
known,  for  she  travelled  little  and  was  of 
a  quiet  and  retiring  disposition.  To  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  her  friendship,  her 
memory  is  a  fragrant  one  for  her  influence 
was  strong. 

Her  life  was  outwardly  uneventful.  Much 
of  it  was  spent  in  the  routine  of  Institution 
life,  in  work  which  to  some  would  have 
been  intolerable  drudgery.  In  her  case, 
however,  labour  was  made  noble  by  the 
intense  conscientiousness  and  the  self-for- 
getting devotion  with  which  her  daily  tasks 
were  done.  She  never  spared  herself  in  the 
interests  of  her  pupils  and  set  them  a  high 
example  of  following  the  good  for  its  own 
sake. 

She  bore  the  tedium  and  restriction  of 
residential  life  the  more  easily  because  she 
possessed  a  dry  and  penetrating  humour 
which  played  discriminatingly  round  the 
show  of  things  and  their  reality. 

In  spite  of  these,  her  penetration  and  her 
humour,  in  spite  of  her  love  for  her  pupils 
and  their  progress,  much  of  her  life  seemed 
to  pass  as  a  period  of  waiting.  She  knew 
the  tragedy  of  the  folded  hands  and  the 
dull  weight  of  hope  deferred.  Yet  her  smile 
never  failed.  Her  indomitable  spirit  would 
hold  no  traffic  with  despondency. 

That  she  will  be  sorely  missed  goes  with- 
out saying.  That  she  leaves  her  message 
behind  is  equally  true.  To  her  it  was 
abundantly  clear  that  what  mattered  was 
what  one  was.  What  one  had,  in  money 
or  in  brief  authority  counted  for  little-  in 
her  estimation.  When  one  felt  restive  at 
lack  of  opportunity  her  tireless  patience 
was  a  tonic  and  a  rebuke.  She  was  a 
steadfast  soul  who  faced  life  with  courage 
and  tenacity.  Now  she  has  won  her  vic- 
tory, and  Longfellow's  simile  comes  un- 
bidden to  the  mind,  that  the  body  was  a 
worn-out  fetter  from  which  her  pure  spirit 
had  at  last  shaken  itself  free. 
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Wireless  Operating. 

.1  Suggestion. 
By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

At  the  present  time  the  possibilities  of 
wireless  telegraphy  are  being  so  freely  dis- 
cussed in  the  Press  and  elsewhere  that  the 
idea  steadily  gains  ground  that  here  possibly 
lies  an  opening — sorely  needed — for  the  fur- 
ther employment  of  the  blind.  The  majority 
of  boys  who  leave  the  elementary  school  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  for  the  purpose  of  tech- 
nical training  may  be  grouped  into  two 
classes  : — 

i.     Those    who    take    courses    in    basket- 
making,   mat-making,   shoe-repair- 
ing,  etc. 
2.     Those  who  take  a  course  in  music  and 
pianoforte   tuning. 

For  the  latter  a  certain  intellectual  pro- 
ficiency and  an  ear  for  music  are  essential. 
Amongst  the  former  are  many  whose  in- 
tellectual attainments  are  equal  to  the  at- 
tainments of  those  who  take  a  course  in 
music,  but  who  are  not  musically  inclined 
or  do  not  possess  a  musical  ear.  There  is 
no  alternative  but  to  learn  a  trade.  From 
an  amateur's  point  of  view  wireless  opera- 
ting seems  to  fill  the  gap  admirably.  The 
keen  sense  of  hearing  possessed  by  most 
blind  people  would  be  a  great  asset,  and  the 
manipulation  of  levers,  their  position  once 
learned  and  ascertained,  would  present  no 
difficulty.  The  shorthand  machine  could 
be  used  for  the  taking  down  of  lengthy 
messages.-  Doubtless  many  difficulties 
would  arise,  but  these  would  be  tackled  and 
overcome,  and,  provided  reasonable  chances 
of  success  were  put  in  their  way,  wireless 
operators  in  the  future  might  well  include 
some  of  our  blind  boys,  both  on  land  and 
sea. 

The  "  broadcasting  "  method  of  distri- 
buting news  and  the  proposed  building  of 
large  "  broadcasting  "  stations  up  and  down 
the  country  seemed  to  point  to  many  vacan- 
cies for  operators  in  the  near  future,  some 
of  which  may  be  filled  by  our  blind  boys. 
At  any  rate  for  the  present  experiments 
might  be  made  at  the  schools  with  the  port- 
able sets  now  obtainable  at  so  reasonable  a 
figure. 

Self-Surveys  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

[/I  Manual  for  the  Guidance  of  Teachers, 
by  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Director 
of  Psychological  Research,  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  and  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Price  $i.oo  (to  cover  cost  and  postage).] 


The  tests  described  in  the  Manual  have 
been  carefully  adapted  to  the  blind,  used  in 
from  8  to  io  schools  upon  about  450  pupils 
from  the  fourth  grade  upwards,  and  revised 
to  meet  the  friendly  criticisms  of  the  teach- 
ers who-v'>ave  seen  them  in  operation. 
Upon  request,  we  are  prepared  to  co- 
operate by  making  tables  and  curves  of  re- 
sults sent  to  us  ;  by  comparing  local  results 
with  our  extensive  data  ;  and  by  suggesting 
interpretations.  We  shall  also  be  happy 
to  adopt  other  standard  tests  for  use  with 
the  blind  and  to  furnish  the  materials 
needed  for  giving  them.  Teachers  will  be 
interested  to  make  up  tests  similar  to  those 
described  in  this  Manual  to  use  for  drill  or 
to  arouse  interest. 

The  tests  are  of  two  varieties  :  (a)  In- 
telligence Tests,  designed  to  measure  innate 
ability,  the  results  of  which  depend  in  a 
slight  degree  only  upon  the  schooling  of  the 
children  ;  (b)  Achievement  Tests,  designed 
to  give  an  accurate  scientific  measurement 
of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  specific 
subjects. 

The  value  of  this  method,  whether  used 
for  testing  individuals  or  groups  of  children, 
is  at  present  much  disputed  ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  tests  used  for 
this  purpose  make  excellent  class  exercises, 
providing  variety  both  for  teacher  and  pupil. 
We  therefore  give  below  a  selection  of  the 
tests  in  both  kinds  as  follows  : — 

Arithmetical  Ingenuity, Verbal  Ingenuity, 
Sentence  Completion,  Word  Completion, 
Grammatical  Usage,  Practical  Information, 
Rote  Memory,  Opposites,  Analogies,  Logi- 
cal Judgment. 

Arithmetical  Ingenuity. 

11  Please  examine  these  sheets.  Ex- 
ample (a)  reads,  2,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12.  The 
numbers  are  written  without  number  signs. 
You  see  the  numbers  count  by  twos. 
Which  number  is  wrong?  Yes,  9.  Now 
write  9  on  your  slates  (three  examples 
given).  Below  the  examples  we  have  studied 
together,  you  will  find  25  lists  of  numbers. 
In  each  list,  the  numbers  count  up  or  down, 
multiply  or  divide,  in  some  way  ;  but  in  each 
list  there  is  one  and  only  one  wrong  number. 
Pick  out  the  wrong  number  from  each  list 
and  write  it  on  your  slates." 
Examples  as  given  :  Correct  answer  : 

1,  2,     3,     9,     4,     5.  9. 

2,  4,  6,  7,  8.  7. 
9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  2.  2. 
11,  10,  8,  6,  4,  2.  11. 
5.  7,  10,  15,  20,  25.  7. 
Verbal  Ingenuity. 

"  Please  examine  these  sheets,  beginning 
at  the  top.  Example  (a)  reads  "  see  a  I 
man  on."     In  this  order  the  words  do  not 
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make  sense,  but  they  can  he  made  into  a 
sentence  if  we  leave  out  one  word.  What 
is  the  sentence?  .  .  .  What  is  the  extra 
word?  .  .  .  Yes.  Now  write  the  word 
"  on  "  upon  your  slates,  as  that  word  is 
not  needed  to  make  sense  (thief  vxamples 
given).  Below  the  examples  we  have  studied 
together,  you  will  find  25  lists  of  words.  In 
each  list  there  is  one  and  one  only  extra 
word.  Pick  out  the  extra  word  from  each 
list  and  write  them  in  order  on  your  slates. 
Do  not  write  the  complete  sentence,  just 
the  extra  word." 

List  of  words  given.  Extra  word. 

The  cat  at  see.  at 

Bread  sweep  will  the  kitchen  I.     bread. 
Boy  was  sky  the  sick.  sky. 

Are  going  yesterday  to-morrow     yesterday. 

we. 
Sentence  Completion. 

"  I    shall    pass   you   each    a   sheet   upon 
which  some  sentences  have  been  printed  in 
Braille  with  certain  words  left  out."   "Read 
each  sentence  carefully,  consider  what  mis- 
sing  word   should    be   put   into   each   blank 
space  to  make  sense  and  then  write  on  your 
slates  the  words  you  would  supply.     Do  not 
write    the    whole    sentence,    write   only    the 
words  you  would  supply  to  make  sense." 
We  like  good  boys  ....  girls. 
The  ....   is  barking  at  the  cat. 
The  stars  and  the  ....  will  shine  to-night. 
Time  ....   is  often  more  valuable  .... 

money. 
Word  Completion. 

"  I  shall  pass  you  each  a  sheet  upon 
which  you  will  find  a  sample  word  and 
under  that  two  columns  of  10  words  each, 
which  are  printed  with  one  or  more  letters 
omitted.  At  the  beginning  of  each  there  is 
a  capital  sign,  and  at  the  end  of  each  word 
the  sign  for  a  period,  to  show  whether  a 
letter  has  been  omitted  at  the  beginning  or 
at  the  end  of  a  word." 
Words  as  given  :  Answers  : 

C-t.  Cat,  cut,  cot. 

B-by.  Baby. 

Tra-n.  Train. 

B-sket.  Basket. 

Grammatical    Usage. 

"  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  number  of 
sentences,  each  of  which  I  shall  express  in 
two  ways.  One  way  may  be  gramatieally 
correct  and  the  other  way  incorrect  ;  both 
ways  may  be  correct  ;  or  both  ways  may  be 
incorrect.  Please  consider  each  pair  of  sen- 
tences, and  if  only  one  is  correct  indicate  the 
correct  usage  by  quoting  the  whole  sentence, 
or  enough  of  it  to  show  me  which  you  con- 
sider the  correct  form  ;  if  both  are  correct, 
write  '  both  correct  ' ;  if  both  are  incorrect, 
write  '  both  incorrect.'     I  will  read  you  a 


pair  of  sentences  to  show  you  just  what   I 
mean." 

"  'I  feared  you  should  fail,'  or  'I  feared 
you  would  fail.'  Which  is  correct?  " 
"  Would."  "  Then  all  you  need  to  write 
is  the  word  '  would,'  for  that  will  show  me 
which  form  of  the  sentence  you  thought 
correct  "  (another  example  given). 

Examples  (the  correct  form  in   italics). 

1.  Gravity    is    when    a    stone    falls    to    the 

ground  ;  or 
Gravity  is  a  force  that  causes  a  stone 
to  fall  to  the  ground. 

2.  It  was  so  misty  we  could  hardly  see  ;  or 
It  was  so  misty  we  couldn't  hardly  see. 

3.  I  can  do  it  as  well  as  they ;  or 
I  can  do  it  as  well  as  them. 

4.  He  was  a  patriot,  but  all  the  rest  were 

traitors  ;  or 
He    was    a    patriot,    but    all    the    rest 
traitors. 

Practical  Information. 

"  On  the  sheets  I  have  given  you,  you 
will  find  a  number  of  groups  of  words.  The 
first  group  reads  '  man,  cow,  hen,  dog,  cat.' 
Now  which  of  these  five  animals  usually 
lives  the  longest?  "  "  Man."  "  Which 
one  usually  lives  the  shortest  time?  " 
"  Hen."  "  Write  the  names  of  these  two 
animals  on  your  sheets."  (Second  example 
given.) 

Examples. 

1.  "Which  is  the  heaviest?    Which  is  the 

lightest?     Water,  wood,  cork,  sand, 
iron." 

2.  "  Which     is     the     hardest     to     break? 

WThich  is  the  easiest  to  break?   String 
chalk,    steel,   glass,   pencil." 

3.  "  Which    is    the    hardest    to    sharpen? 

Which    is    the    easiest    to    sharpen  ? 
Scissors,   chisel,   plane,   saw,   knife." 

Rote  Memory. 

"  Now  I  want  to  see  how  well  you  can 
remember  words  that  I  read  to  you.  Please 
listen  carefully  as  I  shall  read  the  words 
only  once." 

"The  first  list  of  words  is  cat,  baby,  cow. 
What  word  came  after  'baby'?"  "Cow." 
"  Paper,  watch,  ink."  What  word  came 
after  '  paper  '?  "     "  Watch." 

"  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  words  and 
you  will  write  one  of  them  ;  then  another 
and  so  on  until  the  test  is  finished." 

Examples. 
Spoon,  horse,  chair,  stone. 
Rake,  hill,  friend,  map,  sash,  tea,  wrist. 
Bread,  girl,  net,  club,  hen,  glove,  cup,  arm, 
pill,  belt. 

Opposites. 

"  What  is  the  opposite  of  '  poor  '?  Tf 
you  are  not  poor  what  are  you?"  "Rich." 
(Three  examples  given.) 
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"  Now  I  will  read  you  a  list  of  20  words. 
As  I  read  each  word,  you  arc  to  think  of 
its  opposite,  and  write  that  on  your  papers. 
Do  not  write  down  the  word  that  I  give. 
Write   its   opposite." 

Examples. 
Bad,  short,  little,  black,  high. 
Light,  day,  thick,  few,  peace. 
From,  top,  apart,  less,  never. 

Analogies. 

"  I  am  going  to  read  you  some  lists  of 
words.  I  shall  read  3  words  :  you  are  to 
supply  a  fourth." 

"  Girl,  woman  :  boy,  what?  "  "  Man." 
(Three    examples    given    with   explanation.) 

"  Now  I  will  read  you  a  number  of 
these  lists  of  3  words.  Each  time  you  are 
to  think  what  word  is  needed  to  finish  the 
meaning  of  the  other  3  and  write  that 
fourth  word  on  your  papers." 

Examples. 
Kitten,  cat  :  puppy,  — — —  ? 

Sky,  blue  :  grass,  ? 

Fire,  warm  :  snow,  ? 

Horse,  trot  :  fish,  ? 

Long,  short  :  thick,  ? 

Train,  land  :  boat,  ? 

Logical  Judgment. 

"  Please  examine  the  sheets  I  have  just 
passed  around.  Example  (a)  reads  '  dog, 
cow,  horse,  oak,  cat. '  Which  of  these  5 
things  does  not  belong  with  the  other  4?  " 
"  Yes,  oak  ;  for  oak  is  a  tree  and  the  other 
four  are-animals."  "  Write  '  oak  '  on  your 
papers."     (Three  examples  given.) 

"  Below  the  examples  we  have  studied 
together,  are  25  lists  of  words.  In  each  list 
there  is  one  and  only  one  thing  that  does 
not  belong  with  the  other  4.  Pick  out  the 
extra  thing  from  each  list  and  write  it  on 
your  papers." 

Examples. 
Coat,  shoes,  hat,  glove,  sail. 
Satin,  silk,  fur,  calico,  serge. 
Fly,  ant,  bee,  grasshopper,  mouse. 
Bread,  meat,  vegetables,  hay,  fish. 

Instructions  for  the  administration  of 
each  exercise  are  given  with  the  precision 
necessary  when  such  exercises  are 
used  as  tests.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
quote  just  sufficient  in  each  case  to  indicate 
to  a  practised  teacher  the  object  of  the  ex- 
ercise and  the  way  in  which  it  is  used.  One 
advantage  of  the  series  is  that  it  fulfds  its 
purpose  by  elimination  and  imposes  the 
minimum  of  mechanical  labour  upon  the 
pupil. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  lend  the  Manual  to 
any  teacher  who  wishes  to  study  it  or  to 
use  it  for  its  original  purpose. 


College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
Examination,  1922. 

The   results   of   the   College   of  Teachers 

of  the  Blind  Examination,  held  at  the  School 

lor     the  ^r.ilind,     Swiss     Cottage,     London, 

N.W.3.,  on  30th  and  31st  May,   1922,  were 

as   follows  :  — 

William  Banaham — Honours  in  Theoretical 
Braille  and  Arithmetic. 

Gertrude  A.  Dakeyne — Honours  in  Theo- 
retical Braille. 

Frances  W.  Davidson — Honours  in  Hand- 
Knitting. 

Lillie  E.  Jackson — Honours  in  Arithmetic 
and  Hand-Knitting. 

KathleenMack — Honours  in  Hand-Knitting. 

Emily  Maylor — Honours  in  Theoretical 
Braille,  Practical  Braille,  Arithmetic  and 
Hand-Knitting. 

Gertrude  Pettier — Honours  in  Practice  of 
Teaching. 

Elizabeth  Sarson — Honours  in  Theoretical 
Braile,  Practical  Braille,  Arithmetic  and 
Hand-Knitting. 

Alice  M.  Stringer — Honours  in  Practical 
Braille  and  Hand   Sewing. 

Kathleen     E.     Utting — Honours    in    Theo- 
retical    Braille,     Practical     Braille     and 
Arithmetic. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  College  the 

number  of  candidates,  including  the  above, 

who  have  received  certificates  is  as  follows  : 

Men  46  Sighted   164 

Women    143         Blind  25 
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The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
has  been  approached  by  the  C.T.B.  and 
A.T.B.  with  the  request  that  in  forming  the 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  "  New 
Superannuation  Bill,"  at  least  one  member 
should  be  appointed  who  was  conversant 
with  the  needs  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  and 
that  representatives  should  be  allowed  to 
give  evidence  before  the  Committee. 

Braille  Reading  Competition. 

The  third  annual  Reading  Competition 
was  held  at  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  on  May  27th,   1922. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  Mr. 
Rowley  and  Mrs.  Ellicott  held  preliminary 
examinations. 

There  were  in  all,  45  competitors,  includ- 
ing 13  children,  whose  presence  was  a  new 
feature  in  the  proceedings.  Fifteen  of  these 
candidates  were  chosen  to  read  in  the  after- 
noon, before  the  final  judges,  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley. 
Four   children   competed    in   this   final   test, 
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and  gave  an  excellent  account  of  themselves, 
delighting  the  large  audience  with  their 
spirited  reading  of  unseen  passages  from 
Westwood  Hoi,  and  Puck's  Song  from 
Puck  of  Pook's  Hill. 

The  general  level  of  the  reading  was  ex- 
cellent, clear  and  intelligent,  and  the  judges' 
task  can  have  been  no  sinecure  ! 

The  readers  in  Class  A  (adults)  gave 
great  pleasure  by  their  rendering  of  unseen 
passages  of  PUt's  Speech,  from  Baines' 
History  of  English  Literature,  and  Ode  to 
Milton;  while  those  in  Class  B  were  tested 
with  an  uncommonly  tricky  extract  from 
Lord  Frederick  Hamilton's  Here,  There 
and  Everywhere,  and  On  First  Looking  into 
Chapman's  Homer,  taken  from  the  Oxford 
Book  of  English    Verse. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Lord 
Shaw  of  Dunfermline,  the  Chairman,  while 
Lord  Frederick  Hamilton  presented  the 
prizes.  A  most  enjoyable  meeting  concluded 
with  speeches  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson  and 
Mr.  Guy  Campbell. 

Blind  Choristers. 

Wonderful  Singing  by   Children. 

"  A  mixed  choir  from  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Fdgbaston, 
was  awarded  the  Mary  Wakefield  Chal- 
lenge Shield  at  the  Midland  Musical  Com- 
petition Festival  at  Birmingham  on  Satur- 
day. 

"  For  blind  children  to  sing  with  perfect 
ensemble  was  described  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Bainton,  who  adjudicated,  as  a  remarkable 
achievement. 

"  Seventy-four  choirs  competed  for  the 
trophy,  but  the  performance  of  the  winners 
was  outstanding,  and  for  their  singing  of 
the  second  test  piece,  "  The  Dream  Seller," 
a  two-part  song  by  Markham  Lee,  they 
obtained   the   maximum    marks." 

[Westminster  Gazette  (morning  edition), 
May  15th,  1922.] 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  any 
children  in  this  category  of  mixed  choirs 
sing  with  more  lovely  tone  than  did  these 
children  (the  winners)  of  the  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

"  Their  '  conductor  '  (Mr.  Harry  E. 
Piatt)  is  blind,  and  played  the  accompani- 
ment on  the  piano.  The  unanimity  here 
was  a  miracle." 

[From   The  Daily  Telegraph,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  The  Midland  Musical  Festival 
by  a  "  Special  Correspondent."] 
On    Friday,   June    16th,    the  same  choir 
took     part     in     a    musical    competition     at 
Bournville.    This  time  the  choir  tied  for  the 
fust  prize  with  that  of  St.   Paul's  College. 


A  Seventeenth  Century  Blind  Scholar. 

[The  following  passage  is  quoted  from  a 
paper  entitled  Town  Life  in  Coventry, 
by  Miss  M.  Dormer  Harris,  printed  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society.     Fourth  Series.     Vol.   III.] 

The  extract  is  from  a  letter,  dated  1602, 
from  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest 
son  of  James  I,  who  did  not  live 
to  come  to  the  throne,  addressed  to  the 
governing  body  of  Coventry,  who  had 
brought  a  blind  scholar  to  his  notice,  whose 
name  is  unfortunately  not  recorded.  The 
letter,  as  Miss  Harris  says,  places  the  young 
prince  in  an  amiable  light,  and  one  regrets 
his  early  death. 

"  We  have  bin  pleased  to  remember  the 
promise  we  made  you  touching  the  admit- 
tance of  the  poor  blind  Schollar  into  some 
Colledg  of  the  universitie  ;  wherein  we  have 
taken  that  order  with  Dr.  Prideaux,  one  of 
our  chaplains  and  rector  of  Exeter  Colledg 
in  Oxford,  that  whensoever  you  shall  think 
fit  to  send  him  thither  in  our  name  he  shall 
be  receaved  into  the  house,  and  have  such 
maintenance  allowed  him,  as  will  enable 
him  to  go  forward  in  his  studies." 

This  Dr.  Prideaux  was  also  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  till  he  was  ejected  under  the 
Commonwealth  and  died  in  poverty.  A  fine 
monument  to  him  has  been  placed  in  Wor- 
cester Cathedral  in  the  form  of  a  relief  in 
white  marble,  the  work  of  the  late  Miss 
Dorothy  Stanton  Wise,  enlarged  from  a 
contemporary  portrait   medallion. 

Whether  the  Coventry  blind  scholar 
came  up  to  Oxford  we  do  not  know,  but  at 
least  one  blind  scholar  has  since  been  a 
member  of  Exeter  College,  namely,  the  Rev. 
G.  C.  Pope,  now  Vicar  of  Corn  worthy,  in 
Devonshire.  (T]U, 

Notes. 

At  the  Leeds  School  for  the  Blind,  a 
Scout  Troop  has  been  formed.  We  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  a  civil  engineer 
as  Scout  Master.  He  is  intensely  keen, 
and  although  the  movement  has  only  been 
in  force  for  a  short  time,  excellent  work 
has  been  done.  The  boys  have  contested  in 
various  sports  (by  kind  permission  of  the 
Leeds  North-West  Scouts'  Association)  and 
have  shown  their  keenness  and  enthusiasm 
in  that  side  of  the  movement.  There  are 
15  Scouts  and  8  Cubs  in  the  troop.  The 
uniforms,  etc.,  have  been  provided  by  a 
grant  from  the  Hartley  Memorial  Fund, 
augmented  by  subscriptions  from  friends 
interested  in  the  Scout   Movement. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  International  Conference  on   work 
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for  the  blind  has  been  held  since  June,  19 14. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Committee  elected  to  arrange  the  next 
conference  : — 

Miss  Caraway,  Miss  Taylor,  Messrs. 
Bolam,  Campbell,  Dixson,  Johnson,  Priest- 
ley, Siddall,  Stainsby,  Warrilow  and 
Wilson. 

These  gatherings  stimulate  genera}- in 
terest  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  com- 
parison of  methods  and  interchange  of  ideas 
Past  conferences  may  take  credit  for  the 
creation  of  "  The  Union  of  Associations," 
Stormont  House,  and  also  for  some  useful 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  blind 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Reading  Blind 
Aid  Society  from  1st  April,  192 1,  to  31st 
March,  1922,  chronicles  a  useful  and  satis- 
factory year's  work. 

"  The  Society  has  availed  itself,  on  be- 
half of  the  blind,  of  every  advantage  offered 
to  them  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
and  has  informed  all  those  of  defective 
sight  of  the  privileges  accorded  them,  and 
further  assisted  them  to  secure  the  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled.     .     . 

"  In  proof  of  the  soundness  of  our 
scheme,  and  the  industry  and  skill  of  our 
Home  Workers,  we  submit  the  following 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  viz.  : — 

"  '  I  may  add  that  the  average  earnings 
of  your  workers  are  exceedingly  high,  when 
compared  with  the  average  of  those  of  other 
agencies  in  the  country.' 

"  The  Committee  regret  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Walford,  the  founder  and 
promoter  of  the  Society,  has  resigned  his 
position  of  Hon.  Secretary,  which  he  has 
held  since  its  inception. 

"  He  will  retain  his  office  of  Treasurer 
and  Trustee  and  will  continue  as  Almoner 
to  the  Workshipful  Company  of  Cloth- 
workers  and  other  Blind  Trusts  with  which 
he  is  connected.  We  realise  what  a  serious 
loss  Mr.  Walford 's  resignation  involves, 
both  to  the  Society  and  the  blind  of  Reading. 
He  has  given  of  his  best,  and  his  experience, 
power  of  organisation  and  personality  have 
caused  this  Society  to  stand  very  high  in  the 
philanthropic  life  of  the  borough  and  else- 
where."   

We  have  pleasure  in  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  40th  Annual 
Report  of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind  : — 

"  The  Scholarship  Fund  for  Blind  Boys, 
at  the  College  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
the  Blind,  at  Worcester,  amounting  to  £250 
a  year.  Grants  varying  from  ^,"10  to  ^30 
a  year  were  made  from  this  fund  during  the 
past  12  months  to  12  students  at  the 
College." 


"  The  gift  of  ,£1,000  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Miss  Annie  Goff  (bequeathed  to 
Gardner's  Trust  to  be  applied  for  purposes 
other  than  the  promotion  of  instruction  in 
music).  The  Committee  has  decided  to 
devote  Qtm  timely  gift  to  the  maintenance 
of  two  "'  Goff  Pensions  "  of  £20  a  year, 
subject  to  the  general  conditions  under 
which  pensions  are  granted  from  Gardner's 
Trust. 

"  During  the  year  the  sum  of  .£4,632 
was  granted  from  the  Gardner  Trust  Fund 
for  the  instruction  of  147  persons  above  the 
school  age,  in  professions  and  trades  by 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  earn  their 
living,  wholly  or  in  part. 

"  Amongst  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
that  have  been  assisted  are,  the  Barclay 
Workshop  for  Blind  Women, the  London  As- 
sociation, the  National  Library,  the  Midland 
Royal  Institution  (Nottingham),  the  Wake- 
field Workshops,  the  West  London  Work- 
shops, the  Wigan  Workshops,  and  Halifax 
Home  Teaching  Society." 

During  last  winter,  a  reading  circle  for 
children  was  held  at  Hampstead  Public 
Library,  in  connection  with  a  course  of  lec- 
tures arranged  by  the  Home-reading  Union. 
The  book  studied  was  Treasure  Island,  and 
the  course  concluded  with  a  written  examin- 
ation. Four  pupils  from  Swiss  Cottage 
School  for  the  Blind,  three  girls  and  one 
boy,  all  aged  ten,  sat  for  this  test  and 
gained  prizes.  

Mary  Grace  Anderson  became  a  pupil  at 
the  Royal  Blind  School,  Craigmillar  Park, 
Edinburgh,  on  20th  October,  1902,  when 
she  was  six  years  of  age.  She  passed 
through  all  the  ordinary  classes,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  obtained  the  Intermediate 
Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Scottish  Educa- 
tion Department  and  entered  her  Junior 
Studentship — that  is  the  three  years'  pre- 
liminary course  of  training  as  a  teacher. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  she  obtained  the 
full  Leaving  Certificate  which  qualified  her 
for  admission  to  a  training  college  or  uni- 
versity. She  entered  Moray  House  Training 
College,  Edinburgh,  and  after  two  years' 
training  obtained  her  certificate  as  a  teacher. 
Miss  Anderson  then  became  a  member  of 
the  Staff  of  her  old  school  and  held  that 
position  for  two  years.  During  that  time 
she  passed  the  examination  for  the  Licen- 
tiate of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  She 
then  became  an  undergraduate  at  Edinburgh 
University  and  has  completed  her  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  She  has  graduated  in 
English  (1st  and  2nd  Courses),  French 
British  History,  Political  Economy,  Philo- 
sophy, and  Moral   Philosophy. 
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Held  at  Swiss  Cottage, 

23rd — 26th  May,   1922. 

Part  II   (continued  from  page  21). 

On  Thursday,  25th  May,  at  10  a.m., 
Henry  Stainsby,  Esq.,  Hon.  Registrar  of 
the  College,  took  the  chair  and  called  upon 
J.  M.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  M.A.,  to  give  an 
address  on  "  Class  Management,  Discipline, 
etc." 

Mr.    Ritchie  said  : — 

"  I  have  first  to  thank  the  Chairman  for 
his  very  kind  references  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  we  shall  not  be  long  enough  to- 
gether this  morning  for  you  to  discover  that 
his  remarks  have  been  flattering  rather  than 
true.  My  leisure  lately  has  been  like  unto 
the    snakes    in-    Iceland,    of    which    it    was 


written  4  There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland,' 
but  I  feel  that  had  it  been  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  an  easier  matter  to  pre- 
pare a  course  of  lectures  than  a  single  ad- 
dress upon  so  large  a  subject.  In  the  time 
allotted  I  can  only  deal  with  one  or  two 
points  selecting  those  whose  discussion 
would  appear  to  be  most  useful. 

"  You  are  a  company  of  practical  men 
and  where  such  a  company  is  gathered  to- 
gether there  too  is  collected  a  great  con- 
tempt for  theory.  It  may  be  vocal  or  it  may 
lie  too  deep  for  words,  but  it  is  invariably 
there.  It  may  be  of  use  therefore  to  en- 
quire into  the  sources  of  this  attitude  and 
to  seek  just  cause  for  its  abandonment. 
The  attitude  is  due  to  a  misapprehension 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Theory  is  in  the 
doleful  position  of  always  being  misunder- 
stood. To  the  practical  man  it  is  a  super- 
fluous millinery.  It  is  stuff  written  in  books 
for  the  complication  of  simple  issues.  The 
practical  man  is  a  believer  in  Shaw's  dic- 
tum, '  He  who  can,  does,  he  who  cannot, 
teaches,'  and  says  to  himself — it  would 
sound  better  in  French — '  as  for  me,  I  do.' 
Now  as  already  stated,  the  facts  are  other- 
wise. Theory  is  essential  and  fundamental. 
Theory  without  practice  may  be  useless,  but 
practice  without  theory  is  impossible.  Your 
theory  may  be  that  you  have  no  theory,  but 
that  in  itself  is  a  theory  and  you  are  con- 
vinced of  being  not  only  a  theorist  but  a 
theorist  of  the  worst  kind. 

"Theory  is  a  body  of  doctrine  relating  to 
this  or  that  particular  art  composed  of  the 
crystallised  expression  of  generalised  truths. 
The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  other  senses 
and  this  perhaps  is  responsible  for  its  dis- 
repute with  practical  men.  You  know  the 
bore  who  buttonholes  you  as  you  are  run- 
ning for  your  morning  train  and  expounds 
what  he  calls  a  theory  that  all  politicians 
are  humbugs  or  that  a  wet  August  occurs 
every  leap  year  or  any  other  similar  foolish- 
ness. These  may  be  hypotheses  for  the 
erection  of  a  crazy  philosophy,  but  when  he 
calls  them  theories  he  is  saying  the  thing 
that  is  not. 

"It  has  been  said  that  theory  is  a  state- 
ment of  generalised  truth  and  it  follows 
that  we  cannot  have  a  Mrs.  Beeton's  Recipe 
Book  in  Education.  Many  teachers  wish 
they  could.  They  want  to  he  told  what  to 
do  in  every  circumstance  of  school  life.     A 
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book  of  tips  to  teachers  on  the  model  of  a 
cookery  book  would  have  a  ready  sale,  but 
to  buy  it,  except  for  the  sheer  fun  of  the 
thing,  would  be  an  act  of  despair.  The  man 
who  means  to  worry  through  to  a  success- 
ful teacher  must  learn  to  apply  his  principles 
for  himself.  It  has  always  been  to  me 
something  of  a  mystery  that  many  of  the 
public  and  many  even  of  the  scholastic  per- 
suasion should  belittle  the  importance  of 
theory  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  science 
of  education.  It  is  not  so  in  other  profes- 
sions. The  average  citizen  does  not  think 
that  the  five  years'  medical  University 
course  is  a  waste  of  time.  He  realises  in 
that  case  that  the  use  of  the  rule  of  thumb 
has  limitations.  If  he  is  approached  by  a 
well-dressed  stranger  who  says,  '  I  don't 
believe  in  anatomy  or  physiology,  materia 
medica  is  old  wives'  tales,  and  anaesthetics 
are  against  nature,  give  me  a  strong  wrist 
and  a  good  knife  and  I'll  cure  your  appen- 
dicitis,' or  words  to  that  effect,  he  would 
have  some  hesitation  in  accepting  him  as  his 
Aesculapius.  In  spite  of  this  there  are  men 
who  boldly  take  on  the  care  of  young  minds, 
creation  more  delicate,  more  ethereal  and 
more  easily  damaged  than  that  gross  affair, 
the  human  carcass,  without  any  previous 
study  or  training,  and  many  of  the  average 
citizens  above  referred  to  see  nothing  in- 
decorous in  the  step.  Yet  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  are  not  these  men  over  bold  as 
well  as  impertinent?  To  undertake  to 
mould  the  mind  of  childhood  is  a  daring 
thing  and  one  is  well  advised  to  walk 
humbly'  lest  one  incur  the  condemnation 
that  falls  upon  him  who  offends  one  of  these 
little  ones. 

"  Even  in  less  learned  professions,  the 
necessity  of  theory  is  accepted.  Take  the 
case  of  the  sailor.  He  does  not  respect  his 
captain  the  less  because  of  the  latter 's 
theoretical  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
navigation.  He  may  be  all  that  a  captain 
should  be — to  the  lady  novelist.  He  may 
walk  the  deck  with  a  firm  tread.  He  may 
scan  the  far  horizon  with  an  eagle  eye.  Ho 
may  play  havoc  with  mutineers  with  an 
ever-ready  handspike  but  he  will  not  have 
the  confidence  of  his  crew  unless  they  know 
that  he  is  captain  in  the  chart  house  as  well 
as  on  the  bridge. 

"  These  examples  are  at  the  same  time 
potent  reminders  of  the  fact  that  practice 
must  accompany  theory  ;  that  theory  must 
be  translated  into  action  before  it  can  be  of 
everyday  use.  The  doctor  must  be  familiar 
with  the  dissecting  room  as  with  the  pro- 
fessor's lectures  ;  the  aspirant  to  command 
at  sea  must  know  the  actual  ship  as  well  as 
his  text  books. 

"  I  only  once  met  a  person  who  believed 
that   theory  without  practice  would  suffice. 


He  was  a  lad  who  wished  to  be  a  swimmer. 
He  therefore  studied  the  subject  assiduously 
from  a  shilling  handbook — it  was  in  pre- 
war days, — he  even  glimpsed  at  hydro- 
statics and  learned  that  a  partly  submerged 
object  displaced  its  own  weight  of  water. 
Armed  with  this  information  and  the  re- 
assuring statement  that  bulk  for  bulk  the 
human  body  was  lighter  than  the  substance 
of  the  ocean,  he  went  to  the  local  swimming 
bath  and  without  trepidation  sprang  in  at 
the  deep  end.  It  was  before  the  days  of 
Coue  and  he  had  to  be  treated  to  artificial 
respiration  for  twenty  minutes. 

"  Practice  is  the  complement  of  theory. 
The  two  must  be  interfused  and  united  be- 
fore one  can  present  the  delightful  spectacle 
of  an   art  in  successful  operation. 

"  In  the  skilled  practice  of  an  art  the 
theory,  it  is  readily  admitted,  is  nowhere 
visible.  It  has  passed  into  the  unconscious, 
the  automatic  region.  Take,  for  instance, 
such  a  simple  thing  as  golf,  simple,  I  mean 
to  those  who  have  never  played.  At  the 
outset  the  novice  is  deluged  with  theory. 
He  must  hold  his  club  with  his  hands  so. 
He  must  screw  at  the  waist.  He  must  keep 
his  left  heel  from  turning  out.  He  must 
take  the  club  back  slowly.  He  must  keep 
his  head  steady  and  his  eye  on  the  ball. 
With  these  and  a  score  more  instructions 
in  his  mind  he  must,  if  he  can,  hit  it.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  instead  he  oft-times 
beats  the  air  or  appears  to  be  digging  a 
trench  with  an  unsuitable  implement.  Yet 
it  is  the  only  way  to  learn.  The  various 
instructions  must  gradually  sink  in  and  the 
various  movements  become  mechanical.  By 
painful  exemplification  of  the  correct  doc- 
trine, by  patient  recollection  of  the  one 
maxim  he  had  forgotten,  his  stance  and 
swing  will  become  orthodox  and  the  uneasy 
trammels  of  self-conscious  correctitude  will 
become  lost  in  the  pleasure  of  the  game. 

"  Sometimes  one  hears  educational 
theory  decried  because  it  is  always  chang- 
ing. '  Why  should  I  learn  what  may  be 
swept  away  to-morrow  by  some  new  fad  ?  ' 
The  answer  to  this  query  must  first  point 
out  that  no  fad  can  upset  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  pedagogy.  In  any  case  let  us  pre- 
pare to  face  to-morrow's  vagary  when  it 
arrives  and  in  the  meantime  let  us  take 
advantage  of  our  late  appearing  and 
study  the  long  smugglings  of  the  past 
as  they  stand  condensed  in  the  ac- 
cepted dogma  of  the  present.  If  you 
were  to  go  further  and  explore  the 
exegesis  of  that  dogma  in  a  long  line  of 
educational  reforms  you  would  find  there 
was  less  sting  in  the  question  than  you 
imagined.  Theory  has  in  reality  changed 
surprisingly  little.  The  expression  has  of 
course    altered.      The    terminology    i»    dif- 
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ferent.  The  point  of  view  swings  from  one 
angle  to  another  but  the  observed  facts  re- 
main reassuringly  constant.  Take  the 
word  '  suggestion.'  Nothing  could  be  more 
modern  with  all  that  it  brings  to  the  mind 
of  psycho-analysis  and  the  like.  Yet  it  is 
as  old  as  the  tale  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
It  is  an  advance  in  nomenclature  rather 
than  in  fact,  to  put  the  blame  on  the  sub- 
conscious self  instead  of  on  a  personal  devil. 
It  is  certainly  getting  nearer  home,  but  I 
doubt  if  there  is  much  comfort  to  be  drawn 
from  that. 

"  There  is  in  short  more  uniformity  in 
the  progress  of  educational  theory  than  our 
question  admits.  To  a  certain  extent,  too, 
and  apart  altogether  from  the  development 
of  theory,  school  practice  has  changed  with 
the  manners  of  the  world  outside.  It  has 
accordingly  grown  more  gentle,  more  sym- 
pathetic, more  ready  to  approach  life  from 
the  child's  point  of  view.  There  are  many 
brutalities  still  in  the  world.  The  war  has 
calloused  feeling  and  coarsened  our  per- 
ceptions but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  school 
will  ever  again  indulge  freely  in  corporal 
punishment.  A  small  and  tearful  boy  was 
left  by  his  mother,  also  tearful,  at  the 
famous  school  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  golden 
days  of  Dean  Colet.  Within  an  hour  of  his 
arrival  he  was  soundly  flogged  for  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  him  humble  and 
of  affording  amusement  to  Erasmus,  who 
was  present  on  a  visit  and  who  relates  the 
incident.  We  have  moved  since  then  but 
the  change  is  as  much  due  to  the  humanis- 
ing process  which  has  gone  on  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  outside  world  as  to  a  change  in 
fundamental  principles. 

"  In  our  zeal  to  belittle  the  question, 
however,  let  us  resist  the  temptation  to  pro- 
test too  much.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
point  that  educational  theory  has  developed 
without  undue  haste  so  that  the  changes, 
which  may  be  enormous  in  the  mass,  are 
not  too  violent  when  one  age  is  compared 
with  its  immediate  predecessor.  A  glance 
at  some  of  the  favourite  metaphors  of  peda- 
gogical writers  will  show  this  gradual  trans- 
mutation. Parenthetically  a  warning  should 
be  urged  against  excessive  indulgence  in 
metaphors.  They  are,  to  indulge  in  a 
couple  merely  for  practice,  a  cloak  for 
woolly  thinking  ;  thoy  are  a  handy  steed  on 
which  to  ride  off  from  an  unwelcome  con- 
clusion. With  this  caveat  in  mind  let  us 
admit  they  have  their  uses.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  old  tabula  rasa,  the  shaved  tab- 
let of  the  pupil's  mind  on  which  the  teacher 
with  his  stylus  might  write  what  he  would. 
Even  a  practical  man  knows  that  the  simile 
is  out  of  fashion.  There  are  too  many 
moulding  influences  at  work  on  the  mind 
of  the  child  for  it  to  bear  any  convincing 


resemblance  to  a  freshly  waxed  tablet. 
There  are  no  clean  sheets  in  the  biological 
world. 

"  Forty  years  ago,  Edward  Thring,  the 
Headmaster  of  Uppingham,  wrote  a  book 
on  Education.  It  was  an  unusual  thing 
to  do,  for  the  great  headmasters  of  the 
English  Public  Schools  have  helped  to  push 
the  world  along  by  the  force  of  their  per- 
sonality rather  than  by  the  inspiration  of 
their  ideas.  Thring,  however,  wrote  a  book 
and  one  worth  reading.  In  it  he  dwells 
on  the  futility  of  trying  to  fill  a  kettle 
without  first  removing  the  lid.  Again  the 
metaphor  has  become  unfashionable.  We 
do  not  like  to  think  of  the  child  having  his 
mind  filled  with  information  as  a  kettle 
is  filled  with  water.  We  exclaim,  '  that  is 
not  education.'  At  the  same  time  Thring 
does  want  the  lid  off  before  he  begins 
operations  and  so  is  working  towards  the 
useful  and  common  sense  idea  elaborated 
by   Herbart   in   his  Preparation   Stage. 

"  Our  metaphors  in  these  days  have  all 
taken  on  a  biological  tinge.  It  is  not  quite 
a  hundred  years  since  Frobel  published 
his  magnum  opus,  and  we  like  to  think 
of  the  child  as  a  growing  plant  and  of  our- 
selves as  the  gardener.  We  may  tend  the 
plant  but  life  itself  is  the  great  teacher. 
Vivendo  discimus  is  a  maxim  whose  appli- 
cation must  not  be  left  till  school  days  are 
over.  The  child  must  learn  by  living  and 
so,  by  way  of  Frobel's  metaphor,  we  are 
lead  straight  to  the  heart  of  modern  edu- 
cational theory.  All  real  education  is  self- 
education.  The  teacher's  task  is  to  provide 
the  fittest  environment  for  the  expanding, 
developing  organism  entrusted  to  his  care. 
This  is,  in  colloquial  language,  a  somewhat 
tall  order,  and  it  may  be  comforting  to  the 
craft  instructor  to  know  that  in  his  case 
the  full  rigour  of  the  law  may  be  abated. 
Its  fulfilment  is  more  practicable  at  the 
other  end  of  the  school,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  infant  room.  There  the  curriculum  of 
home  activities,  country  activities,  etc.,  lead 
the  little  one  naturally  along  the  normal 
path  of  his  development.  He  is  not  filled 
like  a  kettle.  He  is  merely  put  in  the  way 
of  learning  to  do,  to  know  and  to  be  what 
is  appropriate  to  his  stage  of  growth.  The 
teacher  is  his  guide  through  this  fascinating 
microcosm.  It  sounds  easy.  It  is  really 
the  most  difficult  job  in  the  school.  It 
takes  a  small  equipment  to  enable  one  to 
teach  a  subject.  It  takes  a  very  compre- 
hensive equipment  to  enable  one  to  teach  a 
child.  Those  Authorities  who,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  under  the  stress  of  a  fatuously 
misnamed  economy  campaign,  are  engaging 
untrained  women  for  infant-room  work, 
show  how  completely  ignorant  they  are  of 
the  meaning  of  education. 
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11  As  we  move  up  the  school,  from  grade 
to  grade,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  lay  the  curriculum  exactly  alongside  life. 
Our  theory  is  ahead  of  our  practice,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  years  to  come 
the  professional  conservatism  of  the  teacher 
will  prove  more  yielding  to  changes  which 
to-day  sound   revolutionary. 

"  That,  however,  is  by  the  way,  and 
when  we  reach  the  work  of  the  craft  in- 
structor we  find  that  in  several  respects  the 
problem  is  more  immediately  manageable. 
The  interest  of  the  pupil  is  easy  to  arouse. 
The  subject  is  non-bookish  ;  so  are  most 
youngsters.  They  are  keen  to  tackle  a  pur- 
suit which  means  doing,  working  with  the 
hands.  Further,  the  pupils  have  reached  a 
stage  when  life's  responsibilities  are  begin- 
ning to  show  above  the  horizon.  They 
realise  that  the  success  of  their  future  will, 
to  a  large  extent,  depend  upon  the  skill 
which  they  acquire.  They  can  see  the 
reasonableness  of  having  to  learn  and  are 
eager  to  get  on  in  a  line  which  is  going  to 
mean  so  much  to  them.  Life  and  curri- 
culum are  once  again  coinciding.  This  easy 
obtaining  of  real  interest  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  teacher.  It  means  that  the 
pupil  is  ready  to  meet  him  more  than  half- 
way. Division  of  decimals  or  details  of  the 
Heptarchy  may  appear  whims  of  an  oddly- 
constituted  Olympian,  but  in  the  mastery 
of  basket-making  or  pianoforte  tuning  the 
end  and  purpose  are  clearly  seen. 

"  Educational  text  books  lay  emphasis 
on  interest,  and  in  this  they  are  right. 
Want  of  interest  means  the  cessation  of 
education.  You  can  no  more  teach  a  boy 
who  is  uninterested,  that  is  to  say,  against 
his  will,  than  you  can  make  a  horse  drink. 
Lack  of  this  essential  factor  is  usually  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  those  problems  of 
class  management  and  discipline  which 
blacken  the  firmament  of  many  a  teacher's 
working  days.  It  may  be  convenient,  there- 
fore, to  say  here  what  is  necessary,  and 
it  is  not  much,  about  discipline.  Words 
usually  deteriorate  in  meaning  as  they  rub 
along  through  centuries.  According  to  a 
recent  ingenious  philosopher  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  immaterial  as  well  of  for  material 
things  to  run  down  hill.  Whether  that  be 
so  or  not,  the  word  discipline  is  an  excep- 
tion with  an  upward  tilt  to  its  connotation. 
In  old  monkish  days,  it  meant  indifferently 
a  beating  and  the  stick  with  which  the  beat- 
ing was  inflicted.  Then  it  came  to  mean 
class  order.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was 
universal,  and  to-day  it  is  still  common  for 
teachers'  testimonials,  in  so  far  as  these 
documents  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
truth,  to  contain  the  words  '  he  is  a  good 
disciplinarian.'        In    the    old    days    when 


classes  were  larger  than  they  are  now,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  have  the 
power  of  dominating  by  the  efflatus  of  his 
personality,  by  the  stridency  of  his  voice 
and  ultimately  by  the  strength  of  his  arm, 
his  juvenile  congregation.  His  order  had 
co  approximate  to  that  of  the  drill  ser- 
geant. Things  had  to  be  done  with  a 
click  and  done  in  the  mass.  There  was 
much  to  be  said  for  the  system.  Its  chief 
drawback  was  that  it  was  not  education. 
For  that  reason  the  size  of  classes  was 
cut  down.  The  intercourse  between  teacher 
and  pupil  became  more  human,  and  good 
discipline  has  come  to  mean  that  atmos- 
phere of  comradeship  and  common  purpose 
in  which  the  educative  process  can  best 
flourish.  But,  it  may  be  complained,  this 
is  too  vague.  '  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
should  talking  be  allowed  in  class?  How 
can  I  give  an  inch  of  liberty  without  the 
pupil  demanding  an  ell?  '  Questions  of 
that  sort  require  answers  of  the  Recipe  order 
which  we  decried  a  few  minutes  ago.  Make 
the  class  order  strict  or  free  whichever  you 
prefer.  The  matter  is  not  of  first  impor- 
tance. So  long  as  the  discipline  is  good 
according  to  the  definition  given  above,  the 
order  is  of  slight  moment.  This,  however, 
may  be  added,  that  if  strict,  the  strictness 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  voluntary,  a 
symptom  of  esprit  de  corps,  and  if  free  it 
must  on  no  account  be  sloppy.  In  spite 
of  frequent  gibes,  there  is  nothing  inver- 
tebrate about  the  modern  teacher.  It  will 
be  seen  that  we  are  brought  by  these  last 
remarks  to  another  much-discussed  and  at 
the  present  time  somewhat  controversial 
province  of  pedagogics,  the  personality  of 
the  teacher.  In  face  of  the  ultra  moderns, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  teacher  cannot 
wash  out  his  personality.  We  dare  run 
the  risk  of  being  considered  old-fashioned 
by  saying  that  it  is  just  as  well.  So  long  as 
his  personality  is  of  the  right  sort  and  the 
teacher  has  enough  skill  in  teaching  to  use 
it  wisely,  the  more  personality  he  has  the 
better.  Psycho-analysis,  the  newest  off- 
shoot of  psychology,  emphasises  the  need 
for  wisdom  in  this  direction.  No  one  would 
lightly  incur  responsibility  for  creating  such 
a  dreadful  thing  as  a  teacher  complex.  We 
must  now  believe  that  unconsciously  as  well 
as  consciously  the  teacher's  personality  is 
affecting  his  pupils  and  in  their  case,  too, 
both  with  and  without  their  awareness.  To 
revert  once  again  to  metaphors  as  mile- 
stones in  the  development  of  theory,  it  may 
be  noted  that  we  have  left  the  focus  behind 
and  are  now  aboard  the  iceberg.  The  mind 
had  a  focus  of  attention  with  all  beside 
fading  off  into  peripheral  haziness.  Now 
the  mind  is  realised  as  having  but  a  small 
part  above  the  level  of  consciousness  with 
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its  greatest  bulk  and  potency  far  below  the 
surface. 

"  It  was  said  a  short  time  ago  that  it 
was  easier  to  teach  a  subject  than  a  child, 
but  after  all  the  two  cannot  be  dissociated. 
You  must  always  have  your  double  accus- 
ative to  the  verb  daces  and  all  that  can  be 
varied  is  the  emphasis  you  lay  upon  one  or 
the  other.  The  craft  instructor  must,  like 
the  infant  teacher,  go  the  whole  way  with 
his  pupil.  We  want  in  the  future  a  better 
type  of  workman.  We  want  the  old  ideal 
of  craftmanship  restored.  We  want  the 
worker  to  find  the  joy  of  life  in  the  exercise 
of  his  skill.  To  that  end  we  must  have 
the  true  educational  atmosphere  in  our 
training  shops.  To  be  encouraged  to  search 
for  truth  and  beauty  in  his  work  ;  to  take 
pride  in  a  thing  well  done  will  help  not 
hinder  his  ultimate  capacity  for  wage- 
earning. 

"  The  craft  instructor,  too,  must  remem- 
ber that  his  pupils  are  at  that  stage  of  life 
called  adolescence.  It  is  a  curious  period, 
with  its  high  exaltations  of  idealism,  its 
deep  depressions,  its  hero-worship,  and  its 
rebellions.  As  we  grow  old  we  become 
flippant,  but  to  the  young  man  or  woman 
life  is  a  serious  affair.  The  young  mind 
reaches  out  to  beyond  its  grasp,  and  so 
there  is  a  lack  of  sureness  and  an  exaspera- 
tion that  only  a  wise  friend  can  allay.  To 
be  a  steadying,  reassuring  influence  at  such 
times,  to  be  calm  in  counsel,  helpful,  sym- 
pathetic and  encouraging,  is  no  small  part 
of  the  teacher's  function.  Every  teacher, 
and  especially  every  teacher  of  the  adoles- 
cent should  know  by  heart  the  conclusion 
of  William  James's  great  chapter  on  Habit. 
He  need  not  quote  it  at  his  pupils,  but  if 
he  has  made  it  an  integral  part  of  his  own 
working  philosophy,  he  will  find  himself 
strengthened  thereby  for  this  part  of  his 
task.  James  has  been  insisting  on  the  im- 
portance of  small  acts,  of  their  cumulative 
effect  on  career  and  character.  '  Nothing 
we  ever  do,'  he  says,  '  is,  in  strict  scientific 
literalness,  wiped  out.'  After  pointing  the 
moral  of  this  in  regard  to  undesirable 
habits,  James  goes  on  :  '  Of  course  this  has 
its  good  side  as  well  as  its  bad  one.  As  we 
become  permanent  drunkards  by  so  many 
drinks,  so  we  become  saints  in  the  moral, 
and  authorities  and  experts  in  the  practical 
and  scientific  spheres,  by  so  many  separate 
acts  and  hours  of  work.  Let  no  youth  have 
any  anxiety  about  the  upshot  of  his  educa- 
tion, whatever  the  line  of  it  may  be.  If  he 
keep  faithfully  busy  each  hour  of  the  work- 
ing (-lay,  he  may  safely  leave  the  final  re- 
sult to  itself.  He  can  with  perfect  certainty 
count  on  waking  up  some  fine  morning,  to 
find  himself  one  of  the  competent  ones  of 
his  generation,  in  whatever  pursuit  he  may 


have  singled  out.  Silently,  between  all  the 
details  of  his  business,  the  power  of  judging 
in  all  that  class  of  matter  will  have  built 
itself  up  within  him  as  a  possession  that 
will  never  pass  away.  Young  people  should 
know  this  truth  in  advance.  The  ignorance 
of  it  has  probably  engendered  more  dis- 
couragement and  faint-heartedness  in  youths 
embarking  on  arduous  careers  than  all  other 
causes  put  together.'  Happy  is  the  teacher 
who  can  bring  such  help  and  consolation  to 
his  pupils  in  their  hour  of  need." 

This  was  followed  as  on  preceding  days 
by  discussion  and  demonstrations  by  the 
experts.  In  the  afternoon,  an  excursion 
took  place  to  the  Association  for  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  London,  W.,  where  workshop  activi- 
ties were  seen  to  advantage.  In  the  evening 
the  students  met  at  Swiss  Cottage  for  a 
social  gathering,  as  it  was  felt  that  much 
good  would  be  gained  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  friendly  intercourse. 

On  Friday,  the  26th  May,  at  10  a.m., 
A.  Eichholz,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Chief  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Education,  took 
the  chair,  and  Ben  Purse,  Esq.,  of  the 
National  Institute,  gave  an  address  on 
"  Commercial  Aspects  of  Industrial  Train- 
ing." Mr.  Ben  Purse's  address  has  already 
appeared  in  The  Beacon. 

A  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Col- 
lege was  passed  at  this  session  and  the 
hope  expressed  that  it  would  feel  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  this  first  and  of  necessity 
somewhat  experimental  course  to  follow  it 
up  with  others.  In  the  afternoon,  ad- 
ditional excursions  to  St.  Dunstan's  and  to 
Chorley  Wood  were  arranged. 

The  spirit  of  keenness  among  the  stu- 
dents was  remarkable.  All  came  anxious 
to  learn  and  thinking  only  of  how  they 
could  improve  the  standard  of  their  work. 
The  result  was  that  the  time  proved  too 
short  for  all  the  comparings  of  notes,  dis- 
cussions and  conferences  which  they  would 
have  liked. 


Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind. 

Extracts  from  the  Third  Annual  Report, 

192 1 — 1922. 
Municipalisation    of    Workshops 
for  the  Blind. 
"  8.      In    connection    with    the    schemes 
submitted     by     Local     Authorities     to     the 
Ministry   under  the   Blind    Persons   Act   we 
have  been  invited  to  advise  on  the  question 
whether  it   is  desirable   for   Local  Authori- 
ties to  establish  and  conduct  workshops  for 
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the  Blind  as  municipal  undertakings.  We 
have  already  indicated  our  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  fostering  the 
voluntary  side  of  the  work  and  we  would 
view  the  municipalisation  of  the  trading 
activities  of  the  Blind  with  a  certain  amount 
of  anxiety.  The  employable  Blind  form 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Blind  who 
require  consideration  and  it  is  feared  that 
the  needs  of  this  class  may  be  over-accen- 
tuated as  compared  with  other  classes.  In 
our  opinion  all  workshops  for  the  Blind 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  conducted 
on  a  proper  economic  basis  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  municipalisation  may  destroy  this 
basis  with  unfortunate  effects  on  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  the  workers.  There  is 
also  the  danger  of  the  creation  of  an  arti- 
ficial wage  which  would  not  be  accompanied 
by  the  ordinary  disciplinary  methods  of 
dismissal." 

Utilisation  of  Goods  made  by  the  Blind. 

"  10.  Owing  to  the  general  depression 
in  trade  a  number  of  workshops  for  the 
Blind  have  been  forced  to  close  down  tem- 
porarily or  to  place  their  employees  on 
short  time.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  blind  wor- 
kers should  be  kept  fully  employed  and 
that  Local  Authorities  could  materially 
assist  in  this  matter  by  placing  as  many 
orders  as  possible  with  Institutions  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  noted  with  pleasure  that  a 
recommendation  to  this  effect  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Memorandum  (64/B.D.)* 
recently  "issued  by  the  Ministry  to  County 
and  County  Borough  Councils. 

"  11.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
London  County  Council  have  decided  not 
only  to  supply  through  their  Stores  De- 
partment printing,  stationery,  office  re- 
quisites, etc.,  to  Agencies  in  London,  at 
cost  price,  plus  a  charge  for  administrative 
expenses,  but  also  to  obtain  all  articles  re- 
quired by  the  Council  and  made  by  the 
Blind  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  Stores 
and  Contracts  Committee  of  the  Council. 

"  This  step  has  been  taken  on  the  advice 
of  the  Advisory  Council  for  London  set  up 
by  the  London  County  Council,  and  we 
trust  that  the  work  of  this  body  will  secure 
the  co-operation  between  the  various  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies  in  London,  the 
absence  of  which  was  regretted  by  our  pre- 
decessors in   their  last  Report." 

Education. 

"  12.  In  connection  with  the  education 
of  blind  children  under  16  years  of  age  our 

*  Memorandum  64/B.D.  has   been   placed   on  sale, 

and   copies  may  be   obtained  from  the   Stationery 

Office  and  its  branches. 


attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  circular 
letters  dated  27th  January,  1922,  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  Local  Edu- 
cation Authorities  and  to  the  Managers  of 
Special  Schools,  intimating  that  in  view  of 
the  present  financial  position  it  is  possible 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  pay  grant  for 
the  year  1922-3  in  excess  of  that  payable  for 
the  year  192 1-2.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Board  have  since  found  it  possible  to  in- 
form Local  Education  Authorities  and  the 
Managers  of  Voluntary  Special  Schools  for 
the  Blind  that  they  will  not  now  have  to 
place  any  restriction  on  the  full  use  of  the 
accommodation  already  recognised. 

"13.  As  regards  the  training  of  blind 
persons  over  16  years  of  age,  we  learn  with 
pleasure  that  the  Board  of  Education  have 
decided  to  permit  existing  Voluntary  In- 
stitutions to  expand  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
present  accommodation,  and  to  approve  the 
recognition  of  a  number  of  additional 
Voluntary  Institutions  for  training  purposes. 

"  14.  With  the  increase  in  opportunities 
for  the  industrial  employment  of  blind  per- 
sons, Institutions  find  themselves  with  lar- 
ger quantities  of  manufactured  goods  for 
disposal,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  it  is  most  essential 
that  the  Institutions  should  be  able  to 
guarantee  the  quality  of  the  goods  offered 
for  sale.  We  have  considered  this  matter 
and  are  convinced  that  the  conditions  of 
training  very  largely  determine  the  standard 
of  workmanship. 

"  15.  We  understand  that  the  practice 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  in- 
dustrial training  is  to  secure,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  suitable  trade  for  the  person 
undergoing  training,  having  regard  not 
only  to  the  individual  capacity  and  tem- 
perament, but  also  to  the  future  prospects 
of  employment  as  a  journeyman.  They 
also  encourage  a  certain  amount  of  train- 
ing in  general  subjects  and  physical  edu- 
cation being  given  to  persons  undergoing 
craft  instruction,  and  aim  at  cultivating 
a  wholesome  workshop  environment 
through  educational  methods.  The  Board 
consider  that  the  proper  selection  and  train- 
ing of  craft  instructors  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance and  they  specially  emphasise  the 
necessity  for  a  periodical  assessment  of  the 
progress  of  each  person  while  under  train- 
ing in  regard  to  quality,  speed,  and  inde- 
pendence of  workmanship. 

"  16.  We  are  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  above  practice  and  recommend  it  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  Institutions 
and  persons  interested  in  the  training  of  the 
Blind  as  being  the  best  means  of  improving 
the  quality  of  goods  made  by  the  Blind. 
Until  training  has  been  more  systematised 
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on  these  lines  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  it 
would  be  practicable  to  determine  definite 
standards  of  quality  for  the  different  classes 
of  goods  made. 

"  17.  We  are  glad  to  take  note  of  a 
first  move  towards  improvement  of  the 
training  and  status  of  Craft  Teachers  for 
the  Blind  in  the  short  course  for  Craft 
Instructors  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  on  23rd- 26th  May,  K)22. 
About  20  Instructors  from  various  Institu- 
tions attended  this  course  and  for  four  days 
were  fully  occupied  by  lectures,  sectional 
discussions,  practical  demonstrations  in 
various  handicrafts,  and  excursions  to  a 
number  of  Institutions  in  or  near  London. 
We  understand  that  the  course  proved  most 
successful  by  inculcating  a  spirit  of  keen- 
ness among  the  students  and  by  teaching 
them  how  to  improve  the  standard  of  their 
work,  and  we  trust  that  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  this  experiment  to  hold 
further  courses  at  regular  intervals." 

Home   Workers. 

"  24.  Reference  was  made  in  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  previous  Com- 
mittee to  the  development  of  the  service  for 
the  provision  of  assistance  to  Home- 
workers.  Although  not  new,  it  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  this  service  has 
been  recognised  as  playing  a  definite  part 
in  any  general  scheme  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Blind,  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  service  has  been  further  extended, 
notably  in  the  Manchester  area  and  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  Home  Counties'  area 
north  of  the  Thames,  while  a  further  ex- 
tension is  to  take  place  shortly  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  Home  Counties'  area 
south  of  the  Thames. 

"  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  experi- 
ment made  by  the  Birmingham  Institution 
in  using  a  travelling  motor  shop  for  the  sale 
of  goods  made  by  the  Home-workers  at  the 
various  markets  within  their  area,  namely, 
in  the  three  counties  of  Warwick,  Stafford, 
and  Worcester,   has  proved  successful. 

"  As  a  consequence  of  these  schemes 
some  700  to  800  blind  persons,  hitherto  left 
largely  to  their  own  devices,  have  been 
included  in  organised  schemes  and  their 
earnings  considerably  increased. 

"  25.  As  a  condition  of  grant  for  this 
service  it  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Minis- 
try that  the  earnings  of  men  shall  amount 
to  1 6s.  and  of  women  to  8s.  a  week  before 
full  grant  is  payable,  and  that  where  the 
earnings  are  less  than  these  amounts  pro- 
portionate grant  only  will  be  payable.  We 
appreciate  the  desire  of  the  Ministry  in  fix- 
ing these  amounts  to  keep  this  service  on  a 


high  plane  of  industrial  effort,  but  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  conditions  under  which 
Home-workers  carry  on  their  various  in- 
dustries  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  earn 
these  amounts.  The  consequent  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  grant  payable  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  hardship  and  a  discouragement 
to  both  the  Home-workers  and  the  super- 
vising  agencies,  and  we  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  full  grant  be  paid  in 
respect  of  all  Home-workers  whose  average 
weekly  earnings  are  not  less  than  10s.  in 
the  case  of  men  and  5s.  in  the  case  of 
women.  We  regret  to  learn  that  for  finan- 
cial reasons  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the 
Ministry  to  entertain  this  proposed  altera- 
tion of  the  method  of  assessing  grant  for 
the  present,  but  we  trust  that  the  matter 
may  be  reconsidered  when  more  normal 
conditions  prevail." 

Home  Teaching. 

"  27.  This  service  was  referred  to  in 
the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  previous 
Committee  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  this  branch  of  work.  We  regard 
this  service  as  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  ministering  to  the  general  social  well- 
being  of  the  bulk  of  the  blind  population. 
The  social  service  side  of  this  work  is,  in 
our  opinion,  very  properly  receiving  more 
and  more  attention.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  at  the  present  time  65  sighted  and 
144  blind,  or  partially  blind  Home-teachers 
employed  by  the  various  agencies  in  the 
country.  Forty-nine  of  the  sighted  and  67 
of  the  Blind  Home-teachers  were  appointed 
after  1st  July,  1919,  and  approved  in  accor- 
dance with  Article  28  of  the  Ministry's 
regulations  governing  grants  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Blind.  It  is  felt  generally  by 
workers  among  the  Blind  that  the  time 
has  come  when  Home-teachers  should 
receive  more  definite  status  in  the  matter 
of  qualifications,  salary,  etc.,  and  we  have 
had  referred  to  us  a  scheme  prepared  by 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  for 
the  examination  and  certification  of  per- 
sons comprised  within  the  categories  of 
Home-teachers,  Social  and  Welfare  Visi- 
tors, and  Supervisors  and  Visitors  under 
Home  Workers'  Schemes.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  this  scheme  : — 

"  Candidates  should  be  expected  to  take 
the  first  four  subjects  and  any  two  of  the 
pastime  occupations,  making  a  total  of  six 
subjects  in  all. 

"I.  Braille.  (This  wrould  correspond 
to  the  '  Practical  Braille  '  test 
of  the  College  of  Teachers 
examinations  with  some  slight 
elaborations.) 
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"  II.     Moon. 
"  III.     Manual  Alphabet  (including  the 

single-hand  system). 
"  IV.      Professional  Knowledge. 
"  V.     Pastime   occupations.      Any   two 
of  the  following  : — 
String-bag    making    and    net- 
ting. 

Hand-knitting. 
Straw-bag  making. 
Raffia     and     pulp    cane-basket 

making. 
Rug   making. 
Cane    Seating. 
Rush  seating. 
"  With  regard  to  subject  4,  Professional 
knowledge,    the    following    suggestions    are 
made  as  a  more  detailed  statement  of  what 
should  be  required  : — 

"  1.     Method  of  dealing  with  case. 

"  2.     Hygiene. 

"  3.     Information   relative   to — 

(a)  Schools,  Workshops,  Homes, 

Pension  Societies,  etc.,  for 
the   Blind. 

(b)  Medical  assistance,  e.g.,  Hosr 

pitals,  Sanatoria,  Homes 
of  Rest,  etc.,  available  for 
the  Blind  of  the  district. 

(c)  Legislation     relating     to    the 

Blind,  Deaf,  and  Mentally 
Defective. 

(d)  Insurance     (Health,     Unem- 

ployment,  etc.). 

(e)  How  to  procure  legal  advice. 
(/)  Libraries.. 

(g)  Postal     information,     travel- 
ling   facilities,    etc. 
"  4.     Machinery   of  administration. 
"  A  candidate  who  fails  to  gain  the  cer- 
tificate in   any  one  year  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  over  again  subjects  in  which 
he  or  she  has  already  passed. 

"  28.  We  have  considered  this  matter 
and  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  require  all  Home-teachers  appointed 
from  such  future  date  as  may  be  deter- 
mined, to  undergo  examination,  and  we 
(recommend,  subject  to  the  examination 
papers  being  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health  for  approval  before  being  set  before 
the  candidates,  the  syllabus  prepared  by  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  as  being 
suitable  for  such  an  examination.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  both  blind  and  seeing  per- 
sons should  be  eligible  for  examination  and 
appointment  as  Home-teachers,  and  that  the 
salary  of  a  certificated  Home-teacher  should 
not  be  less  than  ^156  per  annum." 


Midland  Branch. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Principal,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Hewitt,  the  summer  term  meeting  of  the 
Midland  Branch  was  held  at  the  College 
for  the  Blind,  Worcester,  on  June  17th. 
About  30  members  and  visitors  were  pre- 
sent and  many  apologies  were  received. 

The  business  agenda  was  brief.  When 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
disposed  of,  a  resolution — expressing  appre- 
ciation and  upholding  the  policy  of  the 
N.U.T.  in  safeguarding  and  developing  the 
interests  of  education,  and  urging  all 
teachers  to  join  that  association — was  pro- 
posed by  Miss  Ludford,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bloomfield,  and  carried  with  very  slight 
opposition. 

The  audience  then  listened  with  great 
interest  to  an  address  on  "  The  Secondary 
Education  of  the  Blind,"  by  G.  C.  Brown, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  an  address  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  listeners  was  clearly 
the  result  of  experiment  and  the  fruits  of 
the  experience  of  ten  years'  work  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  College. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  he  found  some 
difficulty  in  addressing  a  body  of  fellow- 
teachers  ;  firstly,  because  his  remarks  might 
seem  to  disparage  elementary  education  ; 
secondly,  because  as  Head  of  the  only  Secon- 
dary School  for  blind  boys,  he  might  appear 
too  dogmatic  and  seem  to  refer  too  much 
to  his  own  experience  ;  and,  lastly,  because 
most  of  what  he  was  about  to  say  applied, 
of  course,  to  all  education.  In  his  opinion 
elementary  education  should  be  synonymous 
with  preparatory  education  and  should  cease 
at  the  age  of  12  or  thereabouts,  after  which 
all  children  should  have  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

There  were  probably  two  main  topics 
upon  which  those  present  would  like  him 
to  speak  : — 

1.  How  the  secondary  education  of  the 
blind  differs  from  that  of  the  seeing. 

2.  How  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  best  pre- 
pared for  secondary  education. 

Li.     How  the  Secondary  Education  of  tjie 
Blind  differs  from  that  of  the  seeing^) 

When  one  approaches  this  problem 
one  has  to  take  care  to  avoid  two  subtle  and 
dangerous  pitfalls.  There  is  the  obvious 
danger  of  regarding  the  blind  boy  as  a 
patient,  whose  treatment  and  means  of 
education  must  be  as  different  from  those 
of  seeing  children  as  sight  is  from  touch. 
The  freshly-arrived  worker  among  the  blind 
discovering  the  fallacy  of  this  is  apt  to  rush 
to  the  other  extreme  and  to  regard  the  blind 
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child  as  exactly  the  same  as  a  sighted  child, 
except  that  he  does  not  experience  the  sen- 
sation of  sight. 

Both  positions  are  wrong. 
f  The  blind  are,  of  course1,  entirely  edu- 
cable  and  like  the  seeing,  often  thrive  men- 
tally in  spite  of  wrong  methods  of  education. 
Hut  the  system  of  education  that  is  suitable 
for  the  normal,  adapted  merely  as  far  ;is 
apparatus  is  concerned,  is  not  the  right  sys- 
tem for  the  blind.  We  must  realise  that 
minds  built  up  by  a  different  set  of  experi- 
ences may  require  not  only  different  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  but  also  a  different 
set  of  objects  of  study.  The  theory  that  if 
a  blind  boy  "learns  to  learn"  what  he  learns 
is  not  important,  is  a  fallacy  and  must  be 
combated.  A  blind  boy's  universe — which 
is  merely  the  sum  total  of  information — is 
unnaturally  restricted.  He  must  acquire 
as  much  information  as  possible — well  or- 
dered and  related,  of  course,  but  as  much 
as  Djissible. 

u-For  school  purposes,  blind  boys  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  whose  educational 
needs  have  to  be  met  (in  certain  subjects 
and  so  far  as  it  is  practicable)  in  different 
ways. 

i.     The  totally  blind  from  birth. 

2.  The  semi-blind   from   birth. 

3.  Those  who  have  become  blind  after 
having  had  effective  sight. 

The  blind  boy  differs  from  the  seeing  boy 
in  many  and  diverse  ways. 

1.  In   poverty  of  sense  experience. 

2.  In  absence  of  spacial  reference — or 
rather  entire  difference  of  spacial  reference. 

3.  A  large  part  of  the  every-day  vocabu- 
lary has  no  reference  to  his  experience — the 
language  of  sight  is  pure  verbiage  and  as 
such  must  remain. 

4.  In  the  loss  of  beauty  of  surroundings 
— hence  the  need  of  beauty  otherwise 
administered. 

5.  And  lastly  he  differs  in  that  he  does 
not  possess  the  normal  stimulus  to  move- 
ment, possessed  by  the  seeing  boy. 

It  is  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible, 
for  the  sighted  to  understand  clearly  the 
mental  content  of  the  blind^ 

The  first  problem  then,  that  we  have  to 
face  is  the  curriculum  and  the  time-table. 
There  are  obviously  subjects  in  the  time- 
table of  an  ordinary  school  that  will  not 
play  the  same  important  part  in  mine — 
Science  and  Drawing  at  once  leap  to  the 
mind.  Care  must  be  taken  in  arranging  a 
course  of  study,  not  to  devote  too  much  time 
to  the  armchair  subjects — literature,  his- 
tory, etc.,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  too  much  devotion  to  these  subjects 


will  merely  result  in  an  increase  of  purely 
verbal  knowledge,  and  secondly,  the  class 
itself  does  not  participate  sufficiently  in  the 
lesson. 

I  like  to  regard  the  subjects  in  my  time- 
table as  Aristotle  regarded  all  knowledge, 
that   is,   as  divided  into  two  main  sections  : 

1.  Pure  knowledge. 

2.  Knowledge  applied  to  human  affairs 
which   in   my   time-table   become  : — 

(1)  Mathematics  and  its  dependants. 

(2)  History  and  its  handmaidens. 
Under  (1)  I  group  Physical  Science,  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Sciences  and  Art. 

Under  (2)  I  group  Literature,  Foreign 
Languages,  Geography,  Economics,  etc. 

Now  in  regard  to  Pure  Knowledge  the 
blind  are  at  little  or  no  disadvantage  on 
account  of  the  restriction  of  their  universe, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  here  that  the 
apparatus  question  is  most  pressing.  Pure 
knowledge  is  within,  and  here  we  have 
a  subject  of  study  to  which  we  must  attach 
the  first  importance.  Therefore  in  my  time- 
table I  give  most  of  the  best  periods  to 
Pure  Mathematics  —  (a)  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry,    Trigonometry,    Conic    Sections. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  (b)  Physics, 
which  in  certain  branches  can  be  worked  to 
a  high  standard  ;  Chemistry,  which  is  use- 
ful as  a  means  of  detecting  merely  verbal 
knowledge  but  which  can  never  be  a 
serious  object  of  study  ;  Mechanics,  which 
can  reach  almost  the  normal  standard 
attained  in  a  school  for  the  seeing. 

(c)  Mental  Sciences,  for  which  blind 
boys,  in  my  opinion,  show  a  special  apti- 
tude1. Classes  (always  voluntary)  for  the 
senior  students,  are  formed  in  Logic,  Psy- 
chology and  Metaphysics. 

(d)  Art.  This  subject  presents  great 
difficulties  to  the  blind,  many  of  its  avenues 
must  of  necessity  be  closed  to  them,  but 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  following  : 
music,  woodwork,  drawing,  modelling, 
dancing,  sports,  descriptions  of  beautiful 
scenery,  sunsets,  pictures,  etc.  But  here 
again,  we  have  to  encounter  the  danger  of 
its  becoming  merely  verbal  knowledge. 

History  and  its  Handmaidens. 

It  is  here  that  the  limitation  of  the  hori- 
zon and  the  danger  of  building  up  purely 
verbal  knowledge  are  most  conspicuous. 
History,  Literature,  etc.,  are  all  easy  sub- 
jects to  teach  after  a  fashion  !  But  beware 
of  too  much   lecturing. 

The  Handmaidens  include  languages  : 
every  boy  studies  three — Latin,  French  and 
Greek  or  German,  or  (on  the  Commercial 
side)  French,  German  and  Spanish. 
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The  modern  idea,  said  Mr.  Brown,  was 
to  discard  to  a  great  extent,  the  study  of 
Greek  in  favour  of  Modern  Languages,  but 
he  pleaded  strongly  for  its  retention,  not 
only  because  of  the  splendid  mental  training 
it  afforded,  but  for  the  unspeakable  delight 
of  enjoying  the  literature  in  the  original. 
Many  blind  boys,  he  said,  have  the  gift  of 
words  and  often  become  good  linguists. 

The  curriculum  includes  English  Litera- 
ture and  Composition,  English  and  Euro- 
pean History,  History  of  the  World  and 
Contemporary  History.  Innumerable  diffi- 
culties have  to  be  surmounted  if  these  sub- 
jects are  to  be  taught  efficiently.  The 
teacher  is  cut  off  from  the  use  of  the  black- 
board ;  diagrams  are  poor  and  pictures  en- 
tirely lacking,  but  it  is  essential  that  the 
class  should  share  in  the  work  and  do  more 
than  merely  listen.  Writing-frames  should 
be  always  at  hand  for  notes  and  answers  ; 
and  suggestions  from  the  boys  encouraged  ; 
constant  reference  to  their  own  surroundings 
and  their  own  experience  must  be  made. 
This  appears  even  more  necessary  with  the 
blind  than  with  seeing  boys. 

Commercial  Section. 

Boys  entering  for  this  branch  take  up 
the  following  : — 

i.  The  mechanical  arts  of  shorthand, 
typing,  card-indexing,  etc. 

2.  Book-keeping,  commercial  practice, 
accountancy. 

3.  Industrial  history,  commercial  geo- 
graphy. 

4.  Precis,   digesting. 

5.  Economics. 

6.  Elementary  commercial  law. 

7.  Modern  languages. 

Physical   Training. 

The  time-table  must  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  movement. 

1.  At  Worcester,  9 — 9-30  on  six  days  a 
week  is  spent  in  the  gymnasium,  either  in 
Swedish  drill  or  on  the  apparatus. 

2.  Official  Games. — Rowing,  swimming 
and  field  sports. 

Rowing  is  by  far  the  best  physical  exer- 
cise for  the  blind.  It  is  the  real  thing,  a 
form  of  sport  in  which  they  are  at  little  or 
no  disadvantage  with  seeing  competitors. 
Nine  fours  and  several  pairs  are  now  in 
regular  practice  at  Worcester. 

Swimming  and  running  are  undoubtedly 
good,  but  there  is  always  the  difficulty  of 
not  keeping  quite  straight. 

3.  Unofficial  Gaines. — Such  as  cricket 
and  football.  These  are  not  the  real  thing 
but  very  good  fun. 


4.  Dancing. — Instruction  classes  are 
held,  and  during  the  winter  months  a  dance 
takes  place  each  Saturday  evening,  to  which 
ladies  are  invited.  In  this  way  the  boys 
learn   their  social  obligations. 

Indoor  Recreation. 

A  Literary  and  Debating  Society  has  been 
formed  ;  draught  and  domino  tournaments 
are  popular  ;  chess  tournaments  with  seeing 
boys  are  encouraged  ;  visits  to  operas,  con- 
certs, organ  recitals,  etc.,  form  a  great  fea- 
ture of  the  life  at  the  College. 

II.     How  Boys  may  be  best  prepared  in 
Elementary  Schools. 

"Frankly,  boys  coming  to  the  College  at 
the  age  of  16,  are  not  well  equipped,"  said 
Mr.  Brown,  "  and  cannot  take  that  place 
in  the  school  which  their  age  entitles  them 
to  expect."  Boys  at  that  age  have  to  make 
a  beginning  at  some  subjects,  knowing  less 
than  the  12  year-olds  ;  and  often  classes  for 
such  boys  have  to  be  established,  in  order 
that  they  may  cover  the  same  amount  of 
ground  in  three  or  four  years,  that  others 
have  taken  six  or  more  years  to  cover.  Boys 
should  enter  the  school  at  12  or  14  if  pos- 
sible ;  if  this  is  not  feasible,  Mr.  Brown 
recommend  three  things  :  (1)  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic  and  a  real  appreciation 
of  number  ;  (2)  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  our  language — many  boys  who 
come  have  read  good  stuff  and  thoroughly 
appreciate  it,  but  generally  understand  very 
little  of  the  instrument  used  ;  (3)  eradicate 
any  provincial  dialect. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Miss  Morley,  Mr.  Cowley  and  Mr.  Egan 
took  part. 

The  visitors  were  then  entertained  to  a 
strawberry  tea  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
later  made  a  tour  of  the  College.  The 
apparatus,  devised  by  Mr.  Brown  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  students,  the 
splendid  library,  the  laboratory  and  the 
wireless  installation  all  aroused  great  in- 
terest, while  the  delightful  grounds  were 
much  enjoyed.  Before  leaving,  the  visitors 
were  served  with  ices. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Brown  for  his 
valuable  address,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  for  their  hospitality  were  proposed 
and  carried.  Fine  weather  favoured  the 
party  and  thus  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon 
came  to  an  end,  when  the  return  motor 
drive  was  commenced  at  6-45. 
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Dramatic  Work  in  Education. 
By  Mona  Swann. 

[Reprinted  from  "  Drama  and  Story  in 
Education,"  an  Extra  Number  of  The 
Teachers'  World,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  Editor.] 
No  essential  of  dramatic  work  is  more 
difficult  of  attainment  than  sincerity,  yet 
it  is  primarily  this  essential  on  which  the 
educational  value  of  dramatic  work  depends. 
Dramatic  sincerity  requires  the  banishment 
of  artificiality  in  any  form  ;  it  demands 
th.it  acting  should  be  not  merely  acting,  but 
a  deeper  and  wider  output  of  the  individu- 
ality than  ordinary  circumstances  permit — 
not  the  assuming  of  a  character,  but  the  con- 
trolled expression  of  what  would  otherwise 
remain  latent  potentiality.  Educationally 
applied,  this  sincerity  will  allow  dramatic 
work  to  play  for  the  child  the  part  of  Life  ; 
it  will  lead  the  child  through  the  Delphic 
gateway  inscribed  "  Know  thyself."  Sub- 
consciously the  child  will  recognise  the 
part  it  represents  as  symbols  of  its  own 
inner  forces  of  good  and  evil ;  will  see  them 
at  work  in  relation  to  others  ;  will  learn  to 
face  them  honestly,  and  to  cope  with  them 
capably  ;  so  that  when  instead  Life  steps 
in,  hurriedly,  with  no  time  for  rehearsals, 
it  finds  a  self-directing  individuality  wide 
awake  and  ready  to  meet  it. 

In  a  school  of  some  fifty-six  girls,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  eight  to  eighteen,  we  have 
been  struggling  for  years  to  find  the  road 
to  this  dramatic  sincerity.  Experience  has 
so  far  pointed  out  to  us  three  fundamental 
necessities  : — 

i.  The  freeing  of  the  child  from  the 
barrier  imposed  by  what  has  aptly  been 
termed  "  self-consciousness  with  a  small 
'  s  '  " 

2.  The  training  of  the  child  in  swift 
initiative  and  ready  response. 

3.  The  giving  to  the  child  of  ample 
material  which  will  allow  scope  for  inter- 
pretative work. 

Dalcroze  Eurhythmies. 

We  have  found  the  system  of  Dalcroze 
Eurhythmies  to  be  invaluable  in  breaking 
down  the  self-consciousness  barrier.  A 
force  native  both  in  the  child  and  in  the 
Universe,  relating  the  child's  Self  in  its 
physical,  mental  and  aesthetic  aspects  to  all 
that  is  outside  that  Self,  seems  to  be  the 
vital  factor  in  the  demolition  ;  Dalcroze 
Eurhythmies  use  rhythm  for  this  purpose, 
and  while  shattering  the  obstruction,  leads 
the  child  to  expression  of  the  aesthetic,  by 
means  of  the  physical  controlled  by  the 
mental.  The  liberation  of  faculty  resulting 
from  the  introduction  of  Eurhythmic 
teaching    throughout    the   school   was   very 


shortly  manifested  in  school-life  in  general, 
and  in  dramatic  work  in  particular.  Here 
the  effect  was  especially  evident  in  that 
valuable  training-school,  the  stage  crowd. 
In  the  past,  before  the  introduction  of 
Eurhythmies,  the  crowd  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter, requiring  the  endless  drilling  that  is 
painfully  apt  to  crush  spontaniety  ;  we  now 
discovered  that  a  clear  statement  of  the 
situation  to  the  crowd  was  sufficient — all 
details  could  be  left  to  them  ;  only  one 
warning  was  needful  : — "  When  a  principal 
comes  to  the  fore,  the  crowd  must  drop 
back."  For  the  rest,  the  children  simply 
lived  in  front  of  us ;  no  movement  was 
artificial  ;  any  awkwardness  meant  only 
lack  of  grasp  of  the  situation,  and  was 
righted  by  a  clearer  explanation  of  the 
underlying  idea. 

In  solo  parts,  however,  where  the  as-yet- 
untrained  factor  of  speech  claimed  chief 
attention,  great  difficulties  still  remained. 
We  realised  that  the  child  must  be  led  to 
expression  through  speech,  and  control  of 
speech,  as  simply  and  unself-consciousty  as 
Eurhythmies  had  led  it  to  control  and  ex- 
pression in  movement. 
"  Choral  Speaking." 

For  the  purpose  of  speech-training  we 
turned  to  that  much-abused  subject,  class- 
recitation.  The  better  to  express  our  new 
aim,  we  re-christened  it  "Choral  Speaking." 
The  two  main  objections  which  have 
been  raised  to  class  recitation  are  : — 

1.  That  it  lacks  beauty. 

2.  That  it  saps  originality. 

Of  the  first  objection  it  is  not  easy  to 
speak  ;  it  must  remain  at  most  a  matter  of 
individual  judgment.  Speaking  personally, 
I  can  only  say  that  experience  in  both  solo 
and  choral  teaching  has  led  me  to  find  in- 
finitely more  of  sheer  delight  in  the  latter. 
Giants  of  literature  demand  giants  of  inter- 
pretation ;  these  are  rare,  and  in  school  the 
solo-interpretation  of  good  literature,  to  be 
in  any  way  satisfying,  would  necessarily  be 
limited  to  the  very  few.  It  seems,  however, 
that  a  body  of  ordinary  people,  working 
together  with  the  team-spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  high  endeavour,  can  reach  heights  that 
solo-work  yields  only  to  the  giants  of  tech- 
nique and  understanding.  We  experience 
something  of  the  glory  of  this  team-spirit 
in  the  well-balanced  race  of  forwards  down 
the  hockey  field  ;  in  the  surge  of  the  oratorio 
choir  to  its  feet ;  in  the  whole-hearted  cheer 
of  a  great  crowd,  unanimous  by  reason  of 
the  unity  of  the  prompting  idea. 
Originality. 

The  second  objection — that  class  recita- 
tion saps  originality — arouses  several  ques- 
tions for  consideration,  and  introduces  the 
way  in  which  we  have   tried   to  meet   the 
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second  foundational  necessity  for  the  attain- 
ment of  dramatic  sincerity — the  training  of 
swift  initiative  and  ready  response.  His- 
torically, the  leader  originates  in  the  mass, 
is  trained  by  the  mass,  and  emerges  from 
the  mass.  It  is  through  his  intimate  rela- 
tion to  and  understanding  of  the  mass  that 
his  leadership  qualities  develop.  The  age- 
long principle  stands  firm  :  "He  that  loseth 
his  life  ..."  or,  as  Galahad  has  it,  "And 
if  I  lose  myself,  I  save  myself."  We  need 
to  develop  in  our  children  the  realisation 
that  the  greatness  of  the  individual  depends 
not  on  authority  over  the  mass,  but  on  sym- 
pathy derived  from  intimate  experience  of 
brotherhood  with  the  mass. 

In  choral  speaking  all  are  equal  ;  there 
is  no  "  leader  "  ;  each  gives  her  best  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  In  the  early  days  of  a 
speaking  class  simple  exercises  in  voice 
production  are  given,  and  "  conducting  " 
is  begun.  At  first  the  exercises  themselves 
(jaws,  lips,  etc.) ;  then  nursery  rhymes  ;  then 
short  poems,  developing  in  difficulty,  are 
conducted  (as  in  class  singing,  but  baton- 
levels  showing  voice  levels,  change  of  direc- 
tion showing  change  of  line)  either  by  the 
teacher  or  later  by  one  of  the  class.  The 
first  requirement  is  response,  i.e.  obedience  ; 
it  is  understood  that  no  child  may  conduct 
who  cannot  follow,  i.e.  no  one  is  fit  to 
lead  who  has  not  learnt  to  obey.  The 
conducted  interpretations  are  untouched  by 
the  teacher  ;  the  child's  initiative  is  untram- 
melled. Two  girls  of  17  between  them 
taught  a  class  of  about  25  girls  (from  13  to 
17)  the  last  act  of  Shelley's  "  Prometheus  " 
in  this  way,  with  thoroughly  developed  taste 
and  understanding.  We  have  also  attempted 
Shelley's  "  Hymn  to  Night,"  Keats'  "  Ode 
to  Autumn,"  E.  A.  Poe's  "  Bells,"  etc.,  and 
find  greater  possibilities  every  term.  Side 
by  side  with  this  goes  the  group  interpre- 
tation of  poems  (or  prose),  with  movement 
as  well  as  speech,  on  the  principal  of 
Dalcroze  Eurhythmies — "  Plastics."  Fur- 
ther developments  open  out — the  chil- 
dren discuss,  for  instance,  the  opening 
"Chronicler  "  speech  from  "  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  offer  ideas  for  its  interpretation 
according  to  their  grasp  of  its  meaning, 
select  the  best  ideas,  and  accordingly  in- 
terpret it  chorally,  unconducted,  bound  to- 
gether by  unity  of  idea.  The  initiative  and 
response  given  by  the  previous  training  are 
united  and  ready  for  full  play. 

Development  of  the  Soloist. 

From  the  mass,  leaders  arise.  From  this 
group-training  in  speech  work  we  have 
found  that  by  the  loss  of  vocal  self-con- 
sciousness more  soloists  arise  than  we  had 
without  it.  It  cannot  turn  all  the  mass 
into  leaders,  but  it  can  make  each  one  able, 


if  required,  to  create  and  speak  a  small  part 
clearly  and  without  artificiality ;  what  is 
more  important,  each  learns  to  understand 
and  inwardly  to  live  through  the  entire 
dramatic  conception,  so  that  "  the  whole  " 
is  as  intelligible  and  as  important  to  the 
dumb  fan-bearer  as  it  is  to  the  queen  herself. 

The  third  foundational  necessity  for  the 
attainment  of  dramatic  sincerity  requires 
the  giving  to  the  child  of  ample  material 
which  will  allow  scope  for  interpretative 
work.  First  and  foremost,  the  child  must 
have  such  material  as  it  can  understand.  If 
the  child  attempts  to  play  a  part  which  is 
outside  its  understanding  it  mimics,  and 
insincerity  steps  in.  The  part  given  to  a 
child  for  interpretation  must  be  big,  and 
must  be  human  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
portray  a  type,  not  an  incident ;  it  must 
touch  something  deep-rooted,  something 
permanent,  that  can  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  can  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of 
humanity.  For  this  reason  a  modern  set- 
ting is  almost  invariably  inappropriate.  To- 
day lies  beyond  the  child,  abiding  its 
question,  untested,  insecure.  The  past  is 
proven,  and  there  the  child  is  at  home, 
recognising  in  himself  the  ownership 
"  Of  Cassar's  hand,  and  Plato's  brain, 

Of  Lord  Christ's  heart,  and  Shakespeare's 
strain." 

In  the  school  curriculum  dramatic  work 
naturally  associates  itself  most  readily  with 
history  and  literature.  This  association  on 
the  one  hand  provides  for  dramatic  work 
the  ideal  educational  material,  and  on  the 
other  obtains  for  history  and  literature  just 
that  translation  into  action  which  will  make 
them  most  intelligible  to  the  child's  mind. 
In  a  school  where  History  of  the  Growth  of 
Civilisation  forms  the  centre  of  the  human- 
istic work  dramatic  expression  is  invaluable. 
If  history  (social  and  political),  ethical 
thought,  literature  and  art  (including  his- 
tory of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
music)  are  taken  chronologically  and  in 
parallel  order,  beginning  with  the  early 
civilisations  and  continuing  in  sequence  up 
to  modern  times,  dramatic  work  is  able  to 
gather  all  into  a  whole,  making  a  reality 
of  correlation  by  getting  away  from  the  dis- 
integration of  life  into  subjects. 

Group-Plays. 

The  spontaneously-dramatised  scene  from 
history  or  literature,  viewed  by  the  child  not 
as  an  isolated  happening,  but  as  a  cross- 
section  of  the  stream  of  progress  at  a  given 
moment,  leads  to  short  plays  written,  played 
and  staged  by  the  children.  In  this  direc- 
tion "  Group-plays  "  have  proved  very 
satisfactory.  Each  "  group  "  (or  class)  is 
given,  or  chooses  for  itself,  a  subject  related 
to  the  term's  history-period  ;  this  they  de- 
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velop  into  a  complete  play,  which  they  stage 
themselves,  either  with  or  without  the  help 
of  the  teacher.  During  the  past  few  years 
they  have  produced  a  set  of  Egyptian  scenes 
to  illustrate  Egyptian  life  and  religion  ;  a 
series  of  short  medieval  plays  entitled 
"Heralds  of  the  Dawn,"  showing  studies  of 
Giotto  and  Cimabue,  of  St.  Louis,  of  Dante, 
and  of  Christopher  Columbus  ;  an  original 
17th  century  romance  in  seven  scenes  en- 
titled "  The  Fairest  Page,"  built  round  the 
story  of  William  Penn  ;  "  The  Pretender," 
an  original  18th  century  romance  founded 
on  Prince  Charlie's  escape  ;  and  a  four-act 
play,  "  Osiris  the  King,"  written  by  the 
seniors,  and  supplying  sufficient  characters 
for  every  girl  in  the  school  to  be  included  in 
its  production. 

Dramatised   Dates. 

As  their  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the 
stream  widens,  the  children  are  able  to  treat 
it  dramatically  from  more  varied  points 
of  view.  To  give  a  concrete  example  :  our 
girls  keep  in  memory  from  term  to  term 
a  list  of  the  most  important  dates  of  the 
world's  history,  always  adding  to  them  as 
they  trace  the  stream  further  and  further. 
Three  years  ago  they  dramatised  these 
dates — some  150  of  them — spending  only 
three  weeks  in  preparation  ;  some  dates  were 
represented  by  tableaux,  some  by  movement 
only,  some  by  movement  with  slight  speech, 
some  by  complete  recitations,  by  song,  by 
instrumental  music,  etc.  The  staging  was 
of  the  simplest — coloured  lights,  grey  cur- 
tains, a  few  home-modelled  pots  ;  helmets, 
weapons,  harps  of  paper,  and  cardboard  ; 
all  made  by  the  children  to  suit  the  period 
of  the  scene.  Most  of  the  costumes  had  as 
a  basis  the  black  Eurhythmic  dress,  glori- 
fied by  coloured  headgear,  sash,  kimono 
(part  of  Eurhythmic  equipment)  ;  rugs, 
window  curtains  and  bedspreads  were 
pressed  into  service  ;  there  were  Moors  with 
bath  towels  for  head  drapery,  Romans  in 
sheets.  About  forty-five  children  took  part ; 
the  performance  took  five  hours  (with  lunch 
between  B.C.  and  A.D.  !).  Although  there 
was  only  one  dressing  room  and  much 
change  and  exchange  of  garments,  the 
pauses  between  the  scenes  were  of  minimum 
length. 

A  year  ago  the  Senior  Class  gave  the 
time  of  their  history  lessons  to  working-out 
and  organising  a  further  application  of 
these  "  dates  "  to  dramatic  work,  for  the 
purpose  of  revision.  The  period  covered 
was  to  be  that  from  the  earliest  known 
civilisation  to  A.D.  1.  The  entire  school 
was  to  take  part,  the  juniors  and  the  girls 
under  14  were  to  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  English  teacher ;  the  girls 
of    14   and    15    were    to   be  coached    by    the 


seniors,  those  of  16  to  work  alone,  and  the 
seniors  also  to  work  alone  and  to  under- 
take the  direction  and  systematisation  of 
the  whole.  The  seniors  chose  that  instead 
of  arranging  the  dates  in  chronological 
order,  they  should  be  grouped  together  to 
give  a  synthetic  view  of  the  country  which 
they  represented,  with  the  aim  of  em- 
phasising the  part  played  by  each  nation 
in  human  development.  The  drama  un- 
folded itself  from  the  "  cave-dwellers  "  to 
the  shepherds  with  their  flocks — white-clad 
school-babies  curled  as  sheep  in  the  dim 
light.  Different  groups  of  girls  under- 
took the  different  countries.  Egypt  showed 
us  symbolically  "  The  Death  of  Osiris  " 
in  movements  arranged  to  music  written 
by  one  of  the  class  ;  a  scene  of  embalming 
taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  with 
huge  sarcophagi  of  painted  card  and  paper, 
filled  with  real  figures  to  supply  the  faces  ; 
the  red-tape  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  j  Hat- 
shepsut  receiving  tribute  from  the  land  of 
Punt — the  historical  dawn  of  exploration  ; 
Aknaton  upholding  his  doctrine  of  love  and 
non-resistance,  worshipping  the  one  God 
in  the  midst  of  his  crumbling  Empire. 
Scenes  from  the  "  Light  of  Asia  r'  put 
forward  India's  gift  to  civilisation.  Each 
country  stood  out  clearly  in  its  relation  to 
the  whole.  In  both  these  attempts  cor- 
relation was  inevitable.  Racine's  "Athalie," 
with  Mendelssohn's  music,  studied  and 
acted  by  the  girls  (in  French)  two  years  ago 
exemplified  the  same.  French  lessons, 
Class-Speaking  lessons,  Class-Singing  les- 
sons, Art  lessons,  Orchestra  and  History 
lessons  all  became  "  Athalie  "  lessons.  As 
it  was  the  term  given  to  the  study  of 
Ancient  Civilisations,  the  play  came  in  to  all 
branches  of  work  in  an  unforced  obvious 
way. 

Aim   at  Dramatic  Sincerity. 

The  scope  for  the  provision  of  dramatic 
material  in  school  life  is  endless,  and  by 
the  provision  of  the  best  material  in  class 
the  children  are  led  to  the  choice  of  the  best 
also  in  their  undirected  work.  Besides  the 
already-mentioned  historical  plays  written 
by  themselves,  they  have  lately  prepared 
and  produced  in  their  free  time,  entirely 
unaided,  Fiona  Macleod's  "  Immortal 
Hour  "  ;  this  was  previous  to  its  production 
in  London  or  Glastonbury,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  attempt  at  staging  it 
ever  received. 

In  these  three  ways  we  have  struggled 
and  are  struggling  towards  dramatic  sin- 
cerity. The  struggle  is  proving  much  more 
than  worth  while  ;  new  views  open  out  at 
every  turn  of  the  way,  and,  happily,  the 
end  is  still  lost  in  far  distance. 
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Special  Sense  Training  for  the  Blind. 

[The  following  article  is  in  truth  little 
more  than  a  series  of  extracts  from  a  note- 
book and  a  letter  lately  received  from  Mr. 
Frank  Sherwood,  of  Leeds,  a  correspon- 
dent hitherto  unknown  to  us.  Mr.  Sherwood 
is  not  a  teacher,  and  his  ideas  are  offered 
as  suggestions  rather  than  as  fixed  opinions. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  has  suffered 
severely  and  for  a  long  time  from  the 
strain  and  fatigue  which  so  often  accom- 
pany very  defective  eyesight  and  that  this 
experience  has  set  him  thinking.  For  this 
reason,  and  with  the  diffidence  natural  to 
an  outsider  addressing  experts,  the  writer 
prefers  to  offer  his  views  in  the  form  of 
notes,  which  we  have  simply  arranged  with 
as  little  intrusion  as  possible.] 

"  I  would  like  to  say  at  once  that  I  am 
in  no  way  an  educated  man  and  that  the 
following  is  submitted  in  the  earnest  en- 
deavour to  suggest  a  line  of  thought  which 
may  add  in  some  minor  way  to  the  efforts 
in  alleviation  of  the  heavy  handicap  of  loss 
of  eyesight. 

"  Is  it  possible  to  fract  the  sense  of  touch 
into  constituent  elements,  and  diagnose  the 
capacity  of  the  blind  person  in  each  ele- 
ment and  devise  exercises  to  bring  each 
fraction  to  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency, 
prompt  and  accurate? 

"  In  oral  matters,  Mr.  Czerny  has  con- 
cocted a  series  of  101  exercises  and  many 
studies  for  the  piano,  each  one  designed  to 
strengthen  the  hands  and  eliminate  de- 
ficiency on  some  special  point.  Numberless 
pupils  think  it  worth  while  to  practise 
these  regularly  and  to  high  precision,  yet 
the  necessity  to  play  ultimately  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home  "  with  variations  is  not  more 
urgent  than  that  of  a  person  minus  sight 
to  augment  by  every  possible  contrivance 
the  fullest  efficiency  of  the  remaining 
senses. 

"  In  drawing,  too,  the  same  elaborate 
technique  obtains.  In  painting,  in  the  case 
of  still  life  studies,  a  variety  of  laborious  and 
uninteresting  exercises  must  be  undergone 
to  emerge  in  the  extraordinary  capacity  to 
give  fidelity  to  the  most  minute  detail  per- 
ceived in  the  real  object.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  blind  man  practise  a  separate  tech- 
nique of  graded  difficulty  along  with  his 
general   training? 

"  A  blind  man  of  independent  means 
could,  at  his  leisure,  take  a  limited  number 
of  ordinary  objects  and  make  the  most  scru- 
pulous examination  of  the  maximum  sense- 
impressions,  other  than  visual,  to  be 
obtained  therefrom.  These  could  be  after- 
wards tabulated  and  numbered,  and  the 
pupil  could  train  to  perceive  at  first  a  few 


and  eventually  the  whole  series  of  impres- 
sions. The  full  set  would  serve  as  a  model 
for  a  formal  analysis  of  other  common  ob- 
jects. These  could  constitute  part  of  a 
library  of  records  for  blind  students.  Pro- 
bably elaborate  exercises  will  be  devised  for 
measurement  and  form  perception.  Given 
the  line  of  thought,  practical  educationists 
who  specialise  in  planning  graded  exercises 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  formulating 
studies  each  directed  to  one  specific  point. 

"The  student  of  physiology  will  no  doubt 
methodise  the  divisions  such  as  weight,  heat, 
resilience.  The  perception,  prompt  and  ac- 
curate, of  weight  might  be  made  the  object 
of  a  scale,  or  set  of  scales,  one  for  fractions 
of  an  oz.,  another  for  fractions  of  lib,  and 
one  for  a  cwt.  These  might  be  tested  and 
exercised  in  easy  intervals  and  afterwards  to 
a  great  nicety.  Also  the  fingers  could  be 
trained  to  each  take  a  weight  simultane- 
ously in  chords  of  aliquot  part  of  an  ounce 
(2,  4,  8)  with  a  sort  of  key-board 
apparatus.  The  nice  perception  of  tem- 
perature might  be  managed  with  water  of 
varying  heat,  tested  with  a  clinical  thermo- 
meter. Specific  tables  of  heat  relativity 
of  iron,  stone,  wood,  etc.,  might  be  com- 
piled, studied  and  practically  observed. 
Also  relative  resilience  and  flexibility.  A 
number  of  materials — silk,  various  cloths, 
metals,  and  of  every  kind,  might  be  mounted 
on  inch  squares  of  wood,  placed  in  a  box, 
say  10  rows,  10  in  a  row,  in  a  strictly 
methodised  order.  These  might  be  prac- 
tised to  very  considerable  speed  in  percep- 
tion, and  very  carefully  tabulated,  analysed 
and  parsed.  Then  such  a  box  with  each 
row  varied  by  the  instructor  to  specifically 
test  prompt,  accurate  perception.  Every 
object  gently  tapped  and  cloth,  etc.,  stroked 
gives  a  specific  pitched  note  in  absolute 
pitch.  These  could  be  arranged  in  tables, 
recorded,  practised  in  scales,  sounded  in 
chords,  and  ear  tests  invented.  The  tech- 
nique of  hearing,  highly  specialised  in 
music,  should  be  part  of  every  capable 
blind  man's  training. 

"  Lingually,  lists  of  words  precisely  de- 
noting impressions  might  be  taught  in  short 
series,  and  each  thoroughly  emphasised  by 
practical  accompanying  exercises.  What 
are  flexible?  Cane,  etc.  What  are  cool? 
Iron,  etc.  What  are  rough?  Wool,  etc. 
What  are  smooth?  Glass,  etc.  What  high- 
pitched?  What  low?  What  medium? 
Give  an  object  for  each  of  the  following  : 
rough,  smooth,  flexible,  hot.  Name  exactly 
a  quality  of  each  of  the  following  :  wool, 
glass,  cane,  ice. 

"  I  think  very  elaborate  records  of 
qualities  of  objects  constantly  added  to  and 
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circulated  among  teachers  would  be  highly 
serviceable. 

11  One  could  conceive  a  blind  man  able 
almost  to  approximate  at  the  same  moment 
differing  minor  weights  by  all  10  fingers 
and  others  by  the  2  feet.  It  is  a  distinct 
point  that  each  hand  should  be  able  to  make 
a  differing  observation  synchronously  with 
the  other,  thus  : — 
Weight. 

Right  Left  Aliquot  Relation. 

4  oz.     ...     8  oz 5     ...      1 

2    oz.       ...      4   OZ 5       ...       I 

Three  Fingers. 

2       4       8       5       5       1 

369    etc.        ...       i       §       1 
up  to  10. 

"  This  is  also  practicable  with  tempera- 
tures. 

"  Two  fingers  could  rest  at  the  same 
instant  on  one-inch  square  blocks  in  a  box 
to  ascertain  surface  texture  and  gradually 
increase  to   10  simultaneously. 

Surface  Texture. 

(1)  (10) 

Extremely  (8)  Very 

Rough.  Varied.  Smooth. 

Finger  1.  Medium.        Finger  10. 

□  Rough.  r-] 

Smooth. 

8  Shades. 

8  Fingers. 

"I  mean  put  one  finger  on  roughest,  one 
on  smoothest  and  note  then  the  intervening 
degrees. 

"The  blind  person  has  4  of  5  senses,  and 
so  has  to  make  4  equal  i|  each,  or,  perhaps, 
3  equal  if  each  if  we  deduct  the  sense  of 
taste.  Has,  then,  the  sense  of  smell  been 
exploited  and  systematised  to  its  utmost 
capacity?  The  sense  of  smell  is  thought 
of,  if  at  all,  as  an  aesthetic  organisation  for 
the  inhalation  of  heavy  scents.  The  moder- 
ate and  healthily  constituted  person,  how- 
ever, steadily  deprecates  extreme  intensities, 
and  aims  at  nicety  of  perception  by  system- 
atised training  to  perceive  relation.  Each 
sense,  and  so,  of  course,  the  sense  of  smell, 
has  characteristic  subdivision  of  stimuli, 
and  the  physiological  expert  will  probably 
easily  state  the  divisions,  qualities  and  in- 
tensities in  regard  to  objects  giving  any 
odour,  whether  food,  flowers  or  everyday 
articles  of  which  the  average  civilised  per- 
son, who  makes  a  careful  deculture  of 
smell,  has  little  or  no  cognizance.  I  should 
say  that  it  would  not  do  for  any  blind 
person  except  those  of  strong  digestion,  and 
who  will,  moreover,  spend  most  of  their 
time  out  of  doors,  to  make  a  systematised 
culture  of  the  sense  of  smell.     Neverthele>s, 


here,  as  in  matters  aural,  a  careful  cata- 
logue of  material,  etc.,  giving  full  analysis 
of  phenomena  in  regard  to  smell,  could  he 
formulated  and  used  in  tuition  in  cases  suit- 
able for  such  instruction." 

The  proposal  that  in  the  blind  man 
every  available  sense  should  as  a  matter  of 
course  be  trained  as  the  artist  trains  his 
hand  and  eye,  the  musician  his  hand  and 
ear,  may  strike  those  who  know  the  initial 
difficulties  only  too  well,  as  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection too  remote  to  merit  consideration. 
It  is  worth  remembering,  however,  that  the 
suggestion  follows  the  true  line  of  progress 
as  pointed  out  by  Spencer  in  his  Essay  on 
Education. 

"  The  first  thing  to  note  in  the  idea  of 
development  is  that  it  indicates,  not  an  in- 
crease in  bulk  or  quantity  (though  it  may 
include  this),  but  an  increase  in  complexity 
of  structure,  an  improvement  in  power,  skill 
and  variety  in  the  performance  of  natural 
functions." 

Mr.  Sherwood  concludes  with  a  few 
general  remarks  on  education  as  follows  : — 

"  I  read  the  address  by  Mrs.  Binns  with 
deepest  interest,  as  I  steadily  urge  that  the 
systematic,  co-ordinate  view  of  life  is  the 
line  of  progress  in  evolution,  but  the  funda- 
mental matter,  the  backbone  of  life,  is  the 
formation  of  temperament.  As  a  personal 
opinion,  I  think  that  any  occupation, 
serious  or  recreational,  which  has  any  ele- 
ment of  competition  is  forming  unadvisable 
psychology — and  that  our  line  of  progress 
morally  is  to  gradually  and  judiciously 
eliminate  these  most  thoroughly  from  our' 
individual  and  national  life,  finding  substi- 
tutes on  co-operative  lines.  I  think  the 
culture  of  our  species  in  evolution  and  the 
making  of  a  progressively  favourable  en- 
vironment for  all,  universally  speaking,  is 
our  real  view-point,  if  we  consider  this 
matter  fully,  humanely,  reasonably  and 
scientifically,  and  not  so  entirely  com- 
mercially." 


School  Songs. 
Bv   H.    G.    Nbwbll,    F.R.C.O. 


L.R.A.M. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  of  all 
branches  of  musical  training  singing  has 
the  very  first  place  in  our  children's  hearts. 
In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  their  in- 
stincts are  on  the  right  track,  for,  of  all 
instruments,  the  voice  is  the  one  which  has 
a  claim  on  everybody's  attention,  and  if  it 
is  properly  looked  after  it  will  probably  re- 
pay us  wilh  pleasure  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  some  of  us  to  derive  from 
anvthinj*  else. 
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If  we  regard  these  statements  as  correct, 
it  behoves  us  to  look  well  into  the  songs 
we  select  before  teaching  them.  What  are 
we  to  look  for?  Simply  attractiveness  in 
melodies,  words  and  accompaniment,  al- 
ways provided  of  course  that  the  attractions 
are  of  the  right  sort.  This  is  where 
most  of  the  trouble  of  song-selection  comes 
in.  Many  of  the  children  while  away  from 
school  hear  songs  which,  though  vulgar  in 
the  extreme,  must  be  given  due  credit  for 
fascinations  in  rhythm,  melody  and  even 
harmony  itself,  which  the  majority  of 
people  who  do  not  think  of  music  as  any- 
thing but  a  recreation,  do  not  trouble  to 
resist.  Unless  we  can  provide  music  that 
will  exceed  this  drivel,  not  only  in  beauty 
(which  music  would  not  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover) but  in  the  very  devices  which  make 
it  so  popular  with  the  majority  of  people, 
we  cannot  expect  any  permanent  response 
whatever.  It  should  be  ever  remembered 
that  a  knowledge  of  what  is  beautiful  is  a 
means  to  an  inner  love  for  the  beautiful, 
which  is  the  main  object. 

Melody. — No  melody  which  is  not  per- 
fectly and  charmingly  vocal  should  be 
taught  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided — songs 
so  often  look  as  though  they  had  first 
been  extemporised  on  the  pianoforte  and 
then  written,  with  very  little  regard  for  the 
voices  which  must  afterwards  use  them.-  I 
suppose  it  must  be  a  well-known  fact  among 
us  that  the  voice  does  not  really  develop 
well  on  bad  music  any  more  than  the  body 
wilr  develop  on  cheap  nourishment.  Melo- 
dies should  be  such  as  can  be  performed 
without  any  conscious  physical  effort — that 
is,  the  aim  of  every  effort  made  should  be 
the  production  of  effects  demanded  by  the 
music.  This  will  ensure  the  success  of  all 
songs,  because  the  efforts  made  will  be  first 
mental,  and  as  a  result,  physical.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
natural  rhythm  is  an  element  that  must 
always  be  present.  The  necessity  for 
rhythmic  vitality  will  be  felt  more  especially 
in  unaccompanied  songs,  where  it  is  such 
a  wonderful  stimulant  in  the  keeping  of 
pitch,  and  such  a  help  to  clear-cut  phrasing 
and  accent. 

With  regard  to  the  compass  of  songs, 
the  short  graded  list  at  the  end  will  show 
what  the  writer  considers  possible  in  chil- 
dren of  all  ages. 

Words. — In  looking  through  many  of 
the  song  books  now  published,  one  questions 
whether  some  of  the  writers  had  even  gone 
very  deeply  into  school  life — whether  they 
had  ever  been  to  school  at  all,  in  fact — so 
full  of  artificiality  do  some  of  the  words 
seem.  There  are  to  be  found  instances  of 
infant  songs  crammed  with  impossible  baby 


jargon.  If  any  child  could  get  his  tongue 
round  it,  he  should  be  on  the  stage,  not  in 
school.  Other  songs  there  are  which  have 
such  grown-up  sentiments  in  them  that  one 
wonders  sometimes  how  any  child  could 
remember  them.  However,  if  the  music  of 
such  songs  is  good  they  are  sometimes  a 
fine  uplift,  even  for  some  of  the  younger 
middle  classes.  We  have  to  see  if  we  can 
find  songs  which  do  not  set  out  to  "  come 
down  "  to  the  children's  level  and  yet 
do  not  go  over  their  heads,  if  they  are  to 
enjoy  and  understand  what  they  sing.  The 
ideas  in  the  words  should  be  always  of  an 
interesting  character  ;  and  although  novelty 
is  not  always  possible  nor  desirable,  dull 
or  unnatural  sounding  words  will  either 
produce   open   revolt   or  passive   resistance. 

Accompaniments. — We  may  be  thankful 
that  composers  and  arrangers  of  children's 
songs  are  beginning  to  see  that  insipid  har- 
mony boiled  down,  vamps  and  old-fashioned 
forms  of  arpeggii  are  not  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. We  may  now  find  songs  which 
will  give  both  children  and  teacher  some- 
thing to  think  about  and  to  talk  of. 

Accompaniments  provide  and  enhance 
rhythmic  effects.  They  inspire  the  imagina- 
tion. They  can  be  made  to  teach  many 
things  about  music  right  on  the  spot.  They 
often  keep  the  imagination  keen  when  the 
voice  could  not  do  so  by  itself  because  it  is 
only  one  tune.  They  often  back  up  what 
would  otherwise  be  very  uninteresting 
melody  indeed. 

For  these  reasons  (and  many  others  could 
be  given  if  these  were  not  sufficient)  we 
should  regard  the  accompaniments  of  our 
songs  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
selection  of  them.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  accompaniment  is  the  companion 
or  help  to  the  voice,  and  that  an  accompani- 
ment which  is  a  mere  "  follow-my-leader  " 
is  no  more  good  than  one  which  seems  as 
though  it  would  submerge  the  melody 
altogether. 

General. — The  grading  of  songs  should 
be  governed  by  difficulties  of  enunciations, 
understanding  and  ear,  rather  than  by  those 
of  compass  as  seems  to  be  so  often  the 
case,  even  at  the  present  day.  One  cannot 
really  prescribe  songs  for  any  particular 
classes.  The  teachers  have  this  entirely  in 
their  own  hands.  The  above  remarks  will 
have  served  their  purpose  if  they  have  in 
any  way  helped  to  smooth  the  many  diffi- 
culties of  selection,  which,  despite  the 
amount  of  available  material,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  easy  business  it  would  appear. 

List  of  Songs  for  children  of  all  ages. — 
(N.B. — The  following  short  list  is  merely  a 
guide  and  many  songs  of  value  have,  there- 
fore,   been   omitted.      The   compass   of-  the 
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songs  for  young  children  does  not  go  below- 
middle  C  or  above  F  on  treble  clef,  fifth 
line.  Those  for  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  have  an  occasional  low  B,  while  high 
G  and  A  are  not  infrequent.) 

For  Young  Children. 
Bingham — Pillow-Land   (5   songs). 
Brahms — The   Nightingale. 
Mude — Child-Thoughts   (5   songs). 
Sharp,  E. — Nightlight  Land  (a  song-book). 

Middle  and  Higher  Classes. 
Bach — My  Heart  Ever  Faithful. 
Beethoven — May    Song. 
Franck — The  Wooing  of  the  Rose. 
German — The  Camel's   Hump. 
Grieg — Seven  Children's  Songs. 
Martin — Come   to   the    Fair   (Songs  of   the 

Fair,  Book  2). 
Marchant — Firelight      Fancies      (2      books. 

Will  do  for  advanced   infant  classes). 
Moffat — Five  Two-part  Songs,  Op.  27  (can 

be  sung  as   unison  songs). 
Schubert — Who  is  Sylvia? 
Stanford— The  Little  Red  Lark  ;   I  '11  Rock 

you  to  Rest ;  The  Sailor  Lad  (all   Irish 

melodies). 
Wassell — Fairy  Pipers  (10  songs,  some  quite 

adaptable  for  very,  very  young  children). 

(With  the  exception  of  the  five  songs  by 
Moffat,  all  those  named  here  are  unison 
songs.  Part-songs  have  been  left  out  of  the 
present  consideration  because  they  need  to 
be  specially  dealt  with.) 


National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Extracts  from  Report,  March,   1922. 

"  New  readers  are  continually  being 
added  to  the  register,  and  the  demand  for 
books  in  all  classes  of  literature  becomes 
more  and  more  insistent.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  sections  dealing  with 
politics,  economics,  and  social  science  are 
gradually  growing  in  popularity,  and  many 
books  are  in  course  of  transcription  to 
satisfy  requests  for  literature  on  these  sub- 
jects. Books  of  travel  are  eagerly  looked 
for,  and  the  poetry  section,  as  it  becomes 
more  representative  of  the  best  authors,  is 
increasingly  used. 

"  Two  or  three  parties  of  blind  children, 
in  charge  of  the  headmistresses  of  their 
respective  schools,  have  recently  been  in- 
vited to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
library.  The  keenest  readers  have  generally 
been  chosen  to  make  up  these  parties,  and 


their  enthusiasm  and  interest  have  been 
most  marked.  One  headmistress  writes  : — 
4  The  little  tea-pearty  you  so  kindly  gave 
the  children  has  done  wonders  ;  the  library 
books  are  eagerly  devoured,  and  there  is 
a  great  improvement  in  composition  and 
spelling  as  well  as  reading.' 

"  It  is  the  Committee's  aim  to  bring 
within  reach  of  these  children  the  books  they 
desire  to  read,  and  new  books  in  the 
juvenile  section  are  eagerly  awaited  by  many 
young  readers,  who  are  encouraged  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  the  books  they  would  wish 
to  have  transcribed,  and  generally  to  look 
upon  the  library  as  a  friend." 

"  Some  months  ago,  the  Northern 
Counties'  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  invited  the  Committee  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  provision  of  free  library  service 
for  the  blind  in  the  North.  This  was  done, 
and  it  was  shown  that  the  yearly  cost 
worked  out  at  a  minimum  of  £25  per 
100  members  of  the  blind  community.  The 
library  being  a  national  concern,  it  is  felt 
that  it  should  be  adequately  supported  by 
the  nation,  and  the  attention  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee  is  drawn  to  the  cost 
of  this  service,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  provide  literature  for  those  with 
whose  welfare,  in  the  widest  sense,  they  are 
entrusted." 


A  Grave  Step. 

Every  worker  for  the  blind  will  recognise 
the  splendid  service  which  is  being  done  by 
The  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and 
we  must  all  sympathise  with  the  difficulties 
which  the  Committee  are  now  called  upon 
to  face  in  raising  money  to  carry  on  this 
service,  but,  for  once,  they  seem  to  have 
confused  parsimony  with  economy. 

Some  years  ago,  The  Library  took  over 
"The  Musical  Library  for  the  Blind,"  and 
appointed  Mr.H.V. Spanner  as  its  Librarian. 
It  was  his  duty  to  provide  both  music  and 
musical  literature  for  those  who  needed  it, 
and  we  make  bold  to  say  that  this  work  can 
not  be  done  by  an  amateur — a  person,  that 
is,  who  could  not  tell  you  what  is  meant 
by  musical  literature.  Mr.  Spanner  also 
wrote  reviews  of  current  Braille  music  to 
The  Braille  Musical  Magazine.  And  they 
were  real  reviews,  not  advertisements  in  the 
guise  of  reviews. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  man  who  has 
been  doing  such  splendid  work  must  go, 
because  The  Library  is  finding  it  hard 
to  raise  funds  for  the  needs  of  expan- 
sion.     It    was    Mr.    Herbert    Spencer    who 
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drew  a  distinction  between  structure  and 
growth  in  matters  sociological,  and  it  was 
a  still  older  writer,  Alexander  Pope,  who 
warned  us  aganist  attempting  to  raise  the 
superstructure  by  undermining  the  founda- 
tions. We  believe  that  the  same  power 
which  can  find  the  capital  wherewith  to 
expand  The  Library  can  find  the  still 
smaller  capital  which  would  pay  Mr. 
Spanner  uie  salary  he  has  so  undoubtedly 
earned. 


of  the  Blind  ;  The  Socialisation  of  the  Blind 
Child  ;  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  ;  School 
Curricula ;  The  Teaching  of  School  Sub- 
jects ;  Border-line  Pupils  ;  The  Deaf  Blind  ; 
The  Movement  for  the  Separate  Teaching 
of  the  Semi-sighted  ;  The  Evolution  of  Em- 
bossed Systems  of  Reading ;  Libraries  of 
Embossed  Books  ;  Vocational  Training  and 
Employment  of  the  Blind. 


Extension  Lectures  on  Work  for  the  Blind. 

A  second  course  of  extension  lectures, 
accompanied  by  demonstrations  and  practi- 
cal exercises,  will  be  given  this  autumn  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  commencing 
Friday,  October  6th,  1922,  and  closing  Fri- 
day, January  26th,  1923.  The  course  will 
be  conducted  on  the  plan  which  worked  so 
successfully  last  year.  It  will  include  dis- 
cussions, demonstrations,  reports  and  pri- 
vate reading  and  will  end  with  an 
examination. 

So  far  as  time  permits,  the  following 
topics,  and  possibly  others,  will  be  covered 
by  the  lectures  and  reading  : — 

The  Blind- of  the  Past  and  of  To-day; 
Types  of  Blindness  ;  Sketches  of  Celebrated 
Blind  People  ;  What  the  Public  Should 
Know  about  the  Blind ;  Recreations  and 
Pastimes-  among  Blind  People  ;  The  Social 
Status  of  the  Blind  ;  Literature  on  Blindness 
and  the  Blind  ;  The  Human  Eye  and  Causes 
of  Blindness  and  Low  Vision  ;  History  and 
Progress  of  the  Movement  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  ;  Public  and  Private  Pro- 
vision for  the  Blind  ;  Home  Teaching  for 
the  Adult ;  History  of  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  ;  Means  and  Methods  Used  in  Teach- 
ing ;  Education  of  the  Blind  Child — before 
School  Age,  in  Residential  Schools,  in  Public 
Day  Schools  ;  Psychology  of  Blindness  and 


University  News. 

Mr.  W.  Carter  has  taken  3rd  Class 
Honours  in  "  Literis  Humanioribus  "  at 
Oxford,  in  other  words  he  has  attained  to 
a  broad  education  on  a  classical  basis.  He 
has  been  received  as  a  student  into  Manches- 
ter College  preparatory  to  entering  the 
Unitarian  Ministry. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  of  Balliol  College,  has 
obtained  1st  Class  Honours  in  "  Jurispru- 
dence" (both  these  gentlemen  were  at  Wor- 
cester College  for  the  Blind).  Mr.  Tylor  has 
been  greatly  helped  in  this  achievement  by 
The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Oxford  Student  Library,  which  was 
founded  in  1898  ;  as  well  as  by  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  from  all  of  which 
sources  he  obtained  the  necessary  books. 
He  is  staying  up  for  another  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  for  the  B.C.L., 
and  the  Vinerean  Scholarship.  He  is  the 
third  blind  man  to  take  a  1st  Class  in  Law, 
the  first  having  been  Sir  Washington 
Ranger,  and  the  second,  Mr.  Shaw,  at  one 
time  Head  of  the  Sunderland  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 


Will  correspondents  please  note  that  for 
the  present  the  Editor's  address  will  be 
"  St.  Valery,  Earlsdon  Avenue  South, 
Coventry." 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Printers,  93  Mornington  St.,  Manchester,  S.E. 
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Tenth  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  took  place  at 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
Saturday,  17th  March,  some  60  members 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  attending. 

With  Mr.  Evans  in  the  Chair,  the  Secre- 
tary announced  the  results  of  the  1923 
election  of  Officers  and  Executive,  and  then 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  re- 
commendation by  the  Executive  : — 

"  That  the  following  words  be  added 
to  Rules  5  and  6  of  the  Constitution  : — 

"That  in  the  event  of  the  Vice-Chairman 
resigning  the  Chairmanship  of  the  following 
year,  the  vacancy  be  filled  by  the  succeed- 
ing Vice-Chairman  and  a  new  ballot  be 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
new  Vice-Chairman. 


"  That  the  Executive  (or,  in  the  case 
of  Rule  6,  '  each  local  Committee  ')  have 
power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur 
during  the  year." 

This  was  seconded  by  Miss  Holmes  and 
adopted. 

The  Chairman,  after  explaining  the 
regrettable  circumstances  which  caused  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Ellis  and  delivering  a 
warm  eulogy  of  her  distinguished  services 
in  the  cause  of  blind  education,  introduced 
Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  who,  as  Vice-Chairman, 
was  now  promoted  to  the  Office  of  Chair- 
man. Mr.  Evans  emphasised  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  have  a  strong  leader  of  the 
Association  during  the  present  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the 
blind.  In  Mr.  Ritchie  they  had  a  fighter 
and  one  who  had  gained  their  respect  and 
confidence. 

Mr.  Ritchie  received  an  ovation  as  he 
proceeded  to  the  Chair  and  intimated  how 
proud  he  was  to  occupy  that  position  once 
again.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not 
anxious  to  hold  office  a  moment  longer 
than  he  was  wanted,  and  though  he  felt 
bound  to  accept  the  call  he  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  younger  members  would 
in  turn  occupy  the  Chair  and  do  credit  to 
the  Association.  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  services  of  Mr.  Evans  as  Chairman 
during  1922,  and  showed  how  the  Associa- 
tion had  progressed  under  his  leadership. 
Mr.  Ritchie  then  called  upon  the  Secretary 
to  read,  as  follows, 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  &  Statement 
of  Accounts. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  your 
Association  have  pleasure  in  submitting 
their  report  for  the  year  ending  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1922. 

Meetings  of  the  Executive. 
Meetings  of  the  Executive  were  held  on 
March  17th,  October  13th,  and  November 
nth  to  conduct  the  ordinary  business  of 
your  Association  and  to  formulate  a  policy 
on  matters  hereinafter  reported. 

Recruitment. 
The  total  membership  on  December  31st, 
4922,   was   190,  showing  an   increase  of  27 
members  for  the  year.     Your  Executive  de- 
sire to  place  on  record  their  grateful  thanks 
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to  the  local  Secretaries — Mr.  Evans,  Miss 
Jones,  and  Miss  Wiley,  for  their  successful 
efforts  in  this  direction.  Your  Association 
is  now  representative  of  some  90%  of 
educators  of  the  blind. 

Branch   Associations. 
Your   Executive   have   received    the   fol- 
lowing reports  from  the  local  Secretaries  : — 

Midland  Branch. — The  past  year  has 
been  one  of  steady  progress  and  encourage- 
ment. The  Branch  has  held  three  meetings 
That  on  April  1st  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  a 
very  fine  address  being  given  on  "  A  Wider 
Vision  of  Education  "  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Angus,  B.Sc,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of 
Tettenhall  College.  At  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Brown,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  the  sum- 
mer meeting  was  held  at  the  College  for 
the  Blind,  Worcester,  when  Mr.  Brown 
delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Secondary 
Education  of  the  Blind."  The  last  meeting 
of  the  year  was  held,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Board  of  Management,  at  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Derby.  The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  members  of  the  Derby 
Education  Committee  and  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Institution,  also  by 
several  Home  Teachers  and  Supervisors. 
A  short  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Harold 
Bentley,  Colville  Street  School  for  the  Blind, 
Nottingham,  on  "  The  Value  of  Individual 
Practical  Work  in  the  Mental  Development 
of  the  Blind  Child."  The  remainder  of  the 
time  was  occupied  by  a  Round  Table  Con- 
ference on  selected  subjects.  Five  meetings 
of  the  Branch  Committee  have  been  held. 

On  January  1st,  1922,  there  were  51 
members,  and  on  December  31st,  1922, 
there  were  54  members,  showing  a  net  in- 
crease of  3. 

The  Office-bearers  and  Committee  for 
1923   are  : — 

Chairman  :   Miss  Falconer. 
Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  Cowley. 
Secretary  :  Mr.  Hewitt. 
Committee  :      Miss     Jones,     Miss     Morley, 

Miss     Ludford,     Mr.     Brown,     Mr.     H. 

Piatt. 

Northern  Branch. — The  first  meeting  of 
the  year  was  held  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Leeds,  on  Saturday,  February  25th, 
No  paper  was  given,  but  apparatus  and 
maps  were  shown.  A  discussion  was  held 
on  "  Difficult  points  in  the  teaching  of 
Blind  Children,"  which  proved  both  in- 
teresting and  helpful.  Tea  was  provided 
by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Raison,  the  Matron, 
and  the  School  Committee. 

On  June  10th,  our  members  met  at  the 
Homes   for   the   Blind,    Preston,   and   were 


welcomed  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Jolly,  Chair- 
man of  the  School  Committee.  Excellent 
papers  were  given  by  Miss  Lester,  Leeds, 
on  "  Life  in  the  Infant  Room  ";  and  Mr. 
Phillips,  Manchester,  on  "  Wireless  as  an 
Occupation  for  the  Blind." 

The  autumn  gathering  took  place  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh,  on  Octo- 
ber 7th,  when  Professor  James  McKinnan, 
Convener  of  the  House  Committee,  wel- 
comed the  members.  In  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Miss  Ellis,  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone 
took  the  chair.  An  inspiring  and  instruc- 
tive paper  was  given  by  Miss  Ida  Ritchie, 
Tynecastle  Higher  Grade  School,  on  "  The 
Educational  Outlook."  Mr.  Stone  gave  the 
members  the  benefit  of  his  wide  knowledge 
and  experience  in  a  fine  paper  entitled  "The 
Higher  Education  of  the  Blind." 

During  the  year  this  branch  has  gained 
10  new  members,  the  membership  standing 
now  at  67. 

The  result  of  the  Annual  Election  is  as 
follows  : — 

Chairman  :   Mr.  R.   C.   Phillips. 
Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  Farrow. 
Secretary  :   Miss  Wiley. 
Committee  :  Miss  Ellis,  Miss  S.  L.  Wright, 

Miss  Webster,  Mr.  Tivey,  Mr.  Stephens. 

Southern  Branch.- — The  first  meeting  of 
the  year  was  held  at  Linden  Lodge,  Wands- 
worth Common,  on  May  13th,  when  Mr. 
H.  G.  Newell,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  read 
a  paper  on  "  Music  in  Schools,"  which  was 
admirably  illustrated  by  the  boys  of  the 
School. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  at  the  Vic- 
toria Street  Offices  of  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Stroud,  and  took  the  form  of  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  "  Optophone."  The  following 
resolution  was  adopted  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  wishes  to  record  an  emphatic 
protest  at  the  educationally  retrograde  step 
of  the  London  County  Council  in  desiring 
to  substitute  for  trained  and  qualified 
teachers  in  Infant  Schools,  unqualified  per- 
sons with  inadequate  training  who  cannot 
possibly  perform  the  duties  nor  fulfil  the 
obligations  involved  in  the  training  of  young 
children   satisfactorily.'' 

An  exhibition  of  maps  and  counting 
apparatus  collected  by  Miss  Holmes  ter- 
minated the  meeting. 

The  last  meeting  was  held  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  Saturday, 
November  25th,  when  Miss  Holmes  gave 
an  address  on  "  Infant  Teaching."  Two 
sets  of  maps  were  exhibited — one  from  Mr. 
Robertson,  Newcastle,  and  the  other  a  new 
series  issued  by  Messrs.  Bell. 
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The  result  of  the  election  of  Officers  and 
Committee  for  1923  is  as  follows  : — 
Chairman  :   Miss  Bell. 
Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  Evans 
Secretary  :   Mr.   Gadsby. 
Committee  :   Miss  Garavvay,   Miss  Braugti- 

gam,    Miss    Holmes,    Mr.    Pearson,    Mr. 

Greenly. 

"  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind." 
Your  Executive  have  received  the  follow- 
ing report  from  the  Editor  : — 

"The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Association,  reflecting  its  mind 
and  recording  its  activity,  and  a  separate 
report  of  the  magazine  is  therefore  hardly 
necessary.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
points  which  I  should  like  to  bring  before 
the  meeting  as  briefly  as  possible. 

"  An  analysis  of  the  magazines  for  the 
past  two  years  shows  that  fewer  articles 
were  contributed  by  members  in  1922  than 
in'  192 1.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  would  ask  any 
member  whose  observation  and  experience 
has  led  him  to  new  methods  or  interesting 
conclusions  to  publish  these  results  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  He  may  think  that 
teachers  of  his  own  standing  will  be  in- 
different to  what  he  has  to  say.  This  is 
probably  a  mistake.  Any  open-minded  man 
or  woman  having  a  pride  in  the  profession 
will  welcome  the  suggestions  of  a  colleague, 
weighing  them  with  scientific  care  and  de- 
tachment. Fortunately,  too,  there  are 
always  novices,  with  minds  fresh  and  in- 
genuous enough  to  feel  the  need  of  guidance 
in  a  very  difficult  task.  A  priest  once  said  : 
'  It  is  absolutely  useless  to  preach  to  people 
over  thirty.'  But  he  continued  to  preach 
with  zeal  and  fervour  to  the  youth  of  his 
congregation,  and  many  of  the  listening 
elders  were  less  stony  than  he  imagined. 

"  Another  point  which  I  hope  you  will 
consider  is  the  true  function  of  the  branch 
meeting  in  the  life  of  the  Association.  Be- 
yond affording  an  opportunity  for  a  section 
of  its  members  to  meet  for  social  and 
professional  intercourse,  it  has  a  wider  and 
more  general  use.  The  branch  meeting 
offers  a  natural  chance  to  individuals  who 
lack  either  the  time  or  the  taste  for  writing 
to  express  their  views  without  formality  or 
prejudice  by  taking  part  in  any  discussion 
which  may  arise,  and  thus  the  mind  of  a 
considerable  group  of  members  upon  some 
important  point  is  often  revealed.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  manifest  at  the  Derby  meet- 
ing of  the  Midland  Branch  that  the  majority 
of  those  present  were  unreservedly  in  favour 
of  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  particu- 
larly for  young  children.     For  this  reason  I 


would  ask  that  the  salient  points  of  any 
discussion  held  at  a  branch  meeting  be  fully 
and  clearly  reported,  with  the  names  of 
those  by  whom  useful  suggestions  and  per- 
tinent observations   were   made. 

"  To  turn  to  the  more  obtrusive  though 
less  important  side  of  the  work,  the  number 
of  private  subscribers  is  virtually  the  same 
as  it  was  at  this  time  last  year.  A  few  have 
withdrawn  for  various  reasons  and  others 
have  taken  their  place.  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind  appeals  only  to  those  who  are 
actively  interested  in  the  work.  It  has  no 
glamour  of  sentimental  anecdote  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  public.  But  its  appeal  to  the 
worker  is  genuine.  It  offers  him  informa- 
tion ;  a  way  of  making  his  wants  known  ; 
a  vehicle  to  convey  his  opinions.  In  return 
it  asks  for  the  worker's  support.  With 
his  help  it  may  grow  apace,  widening  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  of  influence  to  fill 
the  gap  which  has  existed  in  the  blind 
world  since  Mr.  Wilson's  paper  was  dis- 
continued. There  are  many  Home 
Teachers,  many  representatives  of  local 
associations  whom  we  should  enrol  as  sub- 
scribers. Will  those  who  are  present  to-day 
take  every  opportunity  of  adding  to  the 
list  that  may  come  their  way? 

"  The  funds  obtained  by  advertisement 
show  a  substantial  increase  in  1922. 
The  scale  of  charges  for  full-page  and  half- 
page  advertisements  has  been  somewhat 
modified,  with  the  result  that  the  magazine 
has  defrayed  more  than  half  the  total  cost 
of  publication  for  the  year  under  review. 
This  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
we  shall  all  agree  that  it  must  go  further. 
We  ought  to  publish  more  frequently  ;  we 
need  more  space  at  our  disposal.  Some  of 
our  advertisements  drop  out  in  April  and 
should  be  replaced  at  once,  if  the  financial 
improvement  is  to  be  maintained.  My  final 
request  is  addressed  to  those  who  order 
supplies  in  large  quantities  for  the  schools 
or  institutions  under  their  control,  and  it  is 
that  they  will  lose  no  chance  of  securing 
advertisements  from  the  firms  with  whom 
they  deal." 

Thanks  to  the  Editor. 
Your  Executive  desire  to  place  on  record 
their  very  warm  appreciation  of  Miss 
Cramp's  splendid  work  for  the  magazine 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  all  members 
will  make  every  effort  to  assist  on  the  lines 
indicated  in  her  report. 

Board  of  Education  Circulars  1245  6-  1246. 
Copies  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Ninth  Annual  Meeting  protesting  against 
the  expressed  intention  of  the  Board  to 
restrict   their   expenditure   in   making   pro- 
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vision  for  the  blind  during  1922-23  to  the 
figure  incurred  in  1921-22  were  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  to  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament. 

The  Circulars  were  withdrawn. 

London  Teachers  and  Superannuation. 

Following  upon  the  Board  of  Education's 
refusal  to  recognise  service  prior  to  1894 
for  superannuation  purposes,  your  Execu- 
tive were  able  to  re-open  the  question 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  London 
County  Council.  The  result  of  the  ensuing 
lengthy  negotiations  has  been  that  the 
Board,  in  consultation  with  the  Treasury, 
have  decided  that  teachers  of  the  Blind 
were  not  teachers  of  a  special  subject 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1918  and 
are  therefore  precluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  in  respect  of  service  prior  to 
1894. 

Your  Executive,  in  co-operation  with 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  have 
made  this  question  part  of  a  larger  one 
affecting  all  teachers  who  can  record  service 
prior  to  1894  and  are  now  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  the  Treasury. 

Departmental    Committee   on   the 
Superannuation  of  Teacher's. 

In  November,  1922,  in  conjunction  with 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  your 
Executive  requested  the  Treasury  to  allow 
representatives  the  opportunity  to  give  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  dealing  with 
the  Superannuation  of  School  Teachers. 
The  request  was  granted  and  Miss 
Garaway,  representing  the  College ;  Mr. 
Ritchie,  representing  the  Association  ;  and 
Mr.  Campbell,  representing  the  Superin- 
tendents' Association,  waited  upon  the 
Committee  on  Thursday,  1st  February, 
1923.  The  following  is  a  resume"  of  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Committee  : — 

1.  The  position  of  teachers  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind  prior  to  18Q4. 

For  purposes  of  superannuation,  service 
prior  to  January  1st,  1894,  when  Schools 
for  the  Blind  first  came  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  not 
recognisable  as   pensionable. 

The  Act  of  1870  gave  the  right  to  free 
education  to  all  the  children  of  the  country, 
but  from  the  outset  it  was  evident  that 
blind  children  were  most  efficiently  catered 
for  in  separate  schools.  The  teachers  in 
these  schools  were  thus  discharging  some 
of  the  duties  laid  on  the  community  by  that 
Act,  although  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case  they  could  not  carry  out  their  work 
in  the  newly  established  State  Schools. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Schools 


for  the  Blind  in  which  these  teachers  were 
employed,  although  not  visited  by  His 
Majesty's  Inspectors,  were  in  no  instance 
run  for  private  profit,  they  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  maintained  by  private 
charity  to  meet  a  pressing  necessity.  No 
question  can  be  raised  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  teachers,  whose  case  is  now  pleaded  ; 
all  have  since  worked  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  may  further  be 
added  that  the  number  affected  is  small 
and  will  not  exceed  a  score.  The  situation 
was  regularised  by  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of   1893. 

The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  therefore,  feel  it  to  be  inequitable 
that  the  public  service  rendered  by  these 
teachers  prior  to  1894  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  recognised  service  under  the 
Act  of  1918. 

2.     The     position     of     Superintendents     in 
Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  feel  that  wherever  a  man  or  woman 
becomes  the  principal  official  of  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  is  charged  by  the 
Committee  of  Management  with  the  res- 
ponsibility for  the  educational  work  carried 
on  in  the  Institution,  he  or  she  shall  be 
entitled  to  count  as  eligible  for  the  benefits 
under  the  Act  of   19 18. 

These  headships  ought  to  be  conferred 
upon  those  who  have  had  long  experience 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  and  should 
be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  goal  of  a 
teacher.  If  such  posts  are  not  pensionable 
the  right  teachers  will  fail  to  apply  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  will  suffer. 

The  Deputation  were  well  received  and 
were  promised  that  the  questions  should 
be  further  considered  after  it  had  been 
ascertained  whether  the  service  was  full- 
time  service,  both  as  regards  teachers  with 
service  prior  to  1894  and  Superintendents. 

Your  Executive  wish  to  record  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  skilful  and  untiring 
efforts  of  Miss  Garaway,  Mr.  Ritchie  and 
Mr.   Campbell. 

N.U.T.  Advisory  Committee  on 
Special  Schools. 
As  at  first  constituted  this  Committee 
was  not  representative  of  teachers  of  the 
blind.  Your  Executive  approached  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  with  the  view 
to  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  your 
Association  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
N.U.T.     Mr.  J.  S.  Hughes  was  appointed 
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a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  at 
Easter,  1922,  and  he  has  since  worked  in 
co-operation   with  your  Executive. 

Regulations  Relating  to  Certification 
of  Craft  Instructors. 

According  to  the  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  a  non-woodwork  craft 
instructor  who  wishes  to  sit  for  the  modi- 
fied School  Teachers'  Certificate  must  first 
qualify  as  a  woodwork  instructor.  Your 
Executive,  again  in  conjunction  with  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  have  re- 
quested the  Board  so  to  amend  the  Regula- 
tions that  persons  possessing  certificates  in 
crafts  equivalent  to  the  Woodwork  Certi- 
ficate of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  shall  be  eligible  to  sit  for  the 
modified  examination. 

Editors  for  "  The  School  Magazine  " 
and  "  Comrades." 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  your  Executive  have  appointed 
editors  for  "  The  School  Magazine  "  and 
"  Comrades."  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Linden 
Lodge,  is  now  editing  the  former,  and  Miss 
Morley,  Harborne  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  the  latter.  Both  are  anxious  to 
have  the  views  of  teachers  on  the  best 
means  of  conducting  their  respective  maga- 
zines, particularly  on  the  selection  of 
matter. 

Financial  Statement. 
The  accounts  for  the  year  1922  are 
appended  to  this  report  and  reveal  a  very 
satisfactory  position.  The  deficit  of  £^  2s. 
4d.  on  January  1st,  1922,  has  been  wiped 
out  and  the  year  closed  with  a  balance  of 
£19   17s.    id. 

Thanks. 
Your    Executive    desire    to    offer    their 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Officers  and  all 
those  who  have  assisted  in  promoting  the 
interests   of   your  Association. 

Statement    of   Receipts    and    Payments   for 
the   Year  ending  31st  December,   1Q22. 

Receipts.  £  s.    d.  £  s.    d. 

Subscriptions   64     2     6 

Contributions  4   15     6 

Per  Editor — 
Subscriptions      to  '    The 

Teacher   13   18     6 

Advertisements    in    The 

Teacher   18     5     9 

Grant     from     Gardner's 

Trust    5     o     o 

37    4     3 

£106     2     3 


13 

0 
r9 

10 

5 

17 

10 
0 

;£l06 

2 

3 

Payments.  £  s.    d.  £  s.    d. 

Deficit,     1st    Jan.,     1922  424 

Printing  and  Publishing 
The  Teacher — 

February         16  1 1     6 

June          15     1     6 

October 15     3     o 

December        16   15     o 

63   11     o 

Printing,  Stationery,  Re- 
ceipt   Books,    etc.     ...  4  16     o 
Secretarial  Expenses — 

General  Secretary     ...     5     o     o 

Editor      300 

Northern  Br.  Sec.  ...  1  11  6 
Midland  Br.  Sec.  ...  2  16  5 
Southern   Br.   Sec.    ...     1     2   11 


Bank  Charges       

Balance,  31st  Dec,  1922 


Miss  Garaway  then  proposed  that  the 
Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  be  re- 
ceived and  adopted,  and  said  it  was  a  fine 
record  of  effort  and  achievement  and  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  the  General 
and  Branch  Secretaries  and  to  the  Editor. 
Seconding  the  adoption,  Mr.  Evans  said  the 
report  served  to  show  how  important  and 
strenuous  was  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
Association,  a  fact  which  was  not  always 
apparent  to  the  rank  and  file  of  members. 
As  one  who  had  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Southern  Branch  he  was  well  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  hard  work  which  had  been  put  in 
by  the  Branch  Secretaries  during  the  past 
year,  and  they  deserved  the  most  cordial 
thanks  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Dixon, 
supporting  the  adoption,  also  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  good  work  accomplished,  and 
Mr.  Hewitt  added  a  few  words  of  praise  to 
the  Editor  and  emphasised  the  desirability 
of  every  member  responding  to  the  appeal 
contained  in  Miss  Cramp's  report.  Mr. 
Ritchie  said  the  report  indicated  the  grow- 
ing strength  and  increased  vitality  of  the 
Association,  which  had  dated  from  the 
formation  of  Branch  Associations. 

Mr.  Evans  next  begged  leave  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  following  recommenda- 
tion by   the   Executive  : — 

"  That  the  following  words  be  added  to 
Rule  3  of  the  Constitution  : — 

"  '  Or  who  have  been  actively  engaged,' 
after  '  men  or  women  actively  engaged.'  " 

It  was  highly  desirable  to  retain  the 
membership  of  those  who  might  be  pro- 
moted to  inspectorships,  etc.,  teachers  who 
had  left  blind  work  for  other  spheres  of 
education    and    teachers    who   had    retired. 
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Mr.  Hughes  seconded  and  the  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted. 

Mr.  Evans  next  proposed  the  adoption 
of  a  further  recommendation  by  the  Execu- 
tive in   the   following  terms  : — 

"  That  the  following  words  be  added  to 
Rule  3  :— 

"  'Also  any  Home-teacher  who  may  have 
gained  the  Home-teacher's  Diploma  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.'  " 

Mr.  Evans  said  the  eligibility  of  Home- 
teachers  for  membership  had  often  been 
discussed  in  the  past,  but  whilst  it  had  been 
obvious  that  the  inclusion  of  some  Home- 
teachers  would  enhance  the  sphere  of  use- 
fulness and  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, it  had  not  been  easy  in  the  past 
to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation.  That  diffi- 
culty had  been  removed  by  the  inception  of 
the  Examination  for  Home-teachers  by  the 
College,  and  the  Executive  felt  that  such 
teachers  as  qualified  should  be  made  eligible 
for  membership.  In  seconding  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendation,  Miss  Garaway  in- 
timated the  wishes  of  the  Executive  that  this 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  formal 
business.  Doubtless  a  variety  of  opinions 
existed,  and  it  was  hoped  the  question 
would  be  very  fully  discussed.  In  the 
speeches  that  followed,  it  was  apparent  that 
two  sections  of  opinion  existed,  the  one  in 
favour  of  the  recommendation  and  the  other 
advocating  the  admission  to  membership  of 
all  Home-teachers.  Mr.  Cowley,  Mr. 
Evans  and  Miss  Garaway  spoke  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  recommendation  and  Mr. 
Cheek  and  Miss  Braugtigam  supported 
the  other  view.  Ultimately  the  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

The  final  item  on  the  agenda  was  a  re- 
port on  the  measures  taken  to  combat  the 
proposals  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  out- 
lined in  Circular  1297.  The  Secretary 
said  the  Circular  was  issued  on  January 
29th  and  was  received  just  in  time  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Executive  at  their  meeting 
on  February  2nd,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
circularise  all  management  committees  of 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  the  following 
letter  was  drafted  : — 

"I  am  instructed  to  ask  that  you  will 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  placing  before 
your  Committee  of  Management  the  views 
of  this  Association  upon  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation's policy  as  outlined  in  Circular  1297, 
with  a  view  to  enlisting  their  co-operation 
in  resisting  the  retrograde  and  uneduca- 
tional  proposals  contained  therein. 

"  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  educa- 
tors of  the  blind  that  the  present  maximum 
of  15  children  per  teacher  is  too  high  and 
should    that    number    be    increased    to    20 


education  in  our  schools  must  inevitably 
suffer.  With  regard  to  manual  instruction 
classes  it  is  impossible  for  one  teacher  to 
give  the  individual  attention  which  this 
form  of  instruction  demands  to  each  of  18 
children  in  one  class.  The  result  of  such 
an  attempt  would  be  that  half  the  pupils 
would  be  unable  to  proceed  with  their  work 
pending  assistance  from  the  teacher.  In  this 
respect  the  Board's  policy  is  uneconomical 
and  would  from  the  outset  defeat  the  very 
object  they  have  in  view.  Apparently,  too, 
the  Board  have  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  danger  of  a  partly- 
trained  blind  person  becoming  a  charge 
upon  the  community  throughout  his  whole 
life.  Probably  in  no  other  case  has  it  been 
so  well  demonstrated  that  for  the  training 
of  a  blind  person  to  be  successful  it  must  be 
absolutely  thorough. 

"The  Board's  suggestion  that  unqualified 
teachers  shall  in  the  future  be  considered 
good  enough  for  the  business  of  educating 
blind  children  is  most  pernicious  and  retro- 
grade. It  is  a  complete  reversal  of  their 
own  enlightened  policy  of  recent  years. 
Only  the  most  skilled  and  well-trained 
teachers  should  be  employed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  these  unfortunate  children. 

"  My  Executive  Committee  trust  that 
your  Board  of  Management  will  at  an  early 
date  avail  themselves  of  the  invitation 
contained  in  the  Circular  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Board  of  Education  and 
will  protest  most  emphatically  against  the 
issue  of  such  impracticable  and  mischievous 
regulations  as  are  foreshadowed." 

Many  replies  were  to  hand  expressing 
abhorrence  of  Circular  1297,  promising 
support,  and  congratulating  the  Association 
on  the  strong  line  taken.  It  was  further 
decided  to  approach  M.P. 's  of  every  Party 
with  a  view  to  creating  opposition  to  the 
proposed  regulations  in  Parliament.  About 
20  M.P. 's  were  either  interviewed  or 
written  to,  the  majority  of  whom  had  pro- 
mised to  support  the  Association  policy. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  questions 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Board  and 
his  replies  :   — 

Special  Schools  (Revised  Regulations). — 
Mr.  R.  Morrison  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  whether  he  intends 
shortly  to  issue  revised  regulations  relating 
to  special  schools,  with  the  object  of  reduc- 
ing the  cost  by  increasing  the  number  of 
children  per  class  and  employing  unquali- 
fied teachers  ;  whether  he  has  received  any 
protests  from  Local  Education  Authorities 
against  these  proposals  as  forecasted  in 
Circular   1297 ;   and   whether  he   is   aware 
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that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  put  these 
proposals  into  effect  without  very  seriously 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  special  schools? 
— Mr.  Wood  :  Provision  will  be  made  in  the 
revised  regulations  for  the  staffing  of  special 
schools  on  the  lines  indicated  in  Circular 
1297.  The  aim  of  the  Board,  as  stated  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  that  Circular,  is  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  such  economies 
as,  while  not  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  will  enable  a  larger  number  of 
children  to  be  eventually  provided  for.  As 
regards  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in 
special  schools,  the  Board  have  always  re- 
served discretion  in  their  regulations  to 
accept  proposals  for  the  appointment  of 
individual  teachers,  who,  though  not  pos- 
sessing the  usual  academic  qualifications, 
appear  to  possess  special  aptitude  for  the 
work.  The  discretion  has  not  been  and  will 
not  be  exercised  by  the  Board  until  they 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  teachers 
in  question  are  competent  for  the  work 
allotted  to  them.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  defective  children  gener- 
ally that  the  staffing  arrangements  set  out 
in  Circular  1297  should  be  given  a  fair 
trial ;  but  I  propose  to  keep  the  working 
of  these  schools,  under  the  new  conditions, 
under  very  careful  observation. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  Will  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  be  ready  to  withhold  the  issue 
of  these  revised  regulations  until  the  House 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
proposals  contained  in  Circular  1297? — Mr. 
Wood  :  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  give  that 
undertaking,  for  one  reason  because  I  think 
the  Circular  is  already  issued.  But,  in  any 
case,  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  ought  to 
be  content  with  the  assurance  I  have  given 
that  I  will  keep  this  arrangement  under 
very  close  review. 

The  Executive  also  decided  to  insert 
letters  and  articles  in  the  Press,  in  order  to 
give  the  matter  as  much  publicity  as  pos- 
sible. The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr. 
Ritchie,  as  Chairman  of  the  Association, 
was  typical  of  several  which  had  been 
printed  in  The  Manchester  Guardian,  The 
Daily  News,  The  Schoolmaster,  The 
Schoolmistress  and  The  Times  Educational 
Supplement  : — 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  endorse  the 
letter  which  appeared  in  your  columns  last 
Saturday  under  the  heading  of  "  Our  Edu- 
cation Policy,"  and  to  draw  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  a  particularly  glaring 
example  of  the  economical  extravagance 
therein  censured  ? 

On  January  29th,  a  Circular  was  issued 
by  the  Board  to  managers  and  local  educa- 
tion   authorities     demanding     that     special 


schools  should  be  run  more  cheaply.  It 
advocates  the  employment  of  unqualified 
teachers,  and  raises  the  number  of  children 
in  a  class  to  a  figure  which,  in  so  far  as 
schools  for  the  blind  are  concerned,  is 
deemed  impracticable  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Association  and  College  of 
Teachers   of   the   Blind. 

Your  correspondents  rightly  point  out 
that  the  products  of  an  inefficient  system 
of  education  simply  go  to  swell  the  number 
of  the  unemployed.  This  truth  is  nowhere 
so  obvious  as  in  the  world  of  the  blind.  It 
is  only  by  the  most  skilled  and  long-con- 
tinued teaching  that  these  handicapped 
children  can  be  made  in  whole  or  part 
self-supporting.  To  introduce  untrained 
practitioners  or  to  increase  the  size  of 
each  class  to  a  figure  which  must  largely 
preclude  individual  work,  is  to  throw  the 
blind  back  on  their  ancient  position  of 
being  life-long  burdens  on  the  community. 
The  contemplated  "  economy  "  will  thus 
begin  to  defeat  its  own  ends  almost  from 
the  moment  of  its  inception. 

Schools  for  the  blind  do  not  bulk  largely 
in  the  national  accounts.  The  retrench- 
ment brought  about  by  the  threatened  regu- 
lations will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  and 
every  penny  saved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  cost  the  Guardians  pounds. 

Apart  from  the  financial  aspect,  how- 
ever, there  is  surely  a  more  personal  and 
intimate  side  of  the  business.  The  blind 
children  of  the  nation  have  a  right  to  the 
best  education  that  we  can  give  them,  apart 
altogether  from  the  question  of  their  train- 
ing for  economic  independence.  By  highly 
skilled  and  specialised  teaching  their  in- 
terests can  be  multiplied  and  their  lives 
made  rich  and  happy.  Even  in  these  days 
of  urgent  stringency,  will  any  normal 
citizen  deny  them  this  boon?  Yet  if  the 
wasteful  parsimony  outlined  in  the  Circular 
be  allowed  to  come  into  force  it  will  mean 
that  it  will  be  denied. — Yours,  etc. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  the  Execu- 
tive, the  three  Branch  Associations  had  also 
taken  action  on  the  lines  indicated.  Finally, 
the  Executive  decided  to  seek  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
in  asking  the  Board  of  Education  to  re- 
ceive a  deputation.  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr. 
Cowley,  and  Mr.  Bannister  were  appointed 
to  represent  the  Association,  and  Mr. 
Evans,  Miss  Garaway,  and  Miss  Bryan,  the 
College.  Mr.  Cowley  caused  the  matter  to 
be  raised  at  the  Bradford  Conference,  and 
Mr.  Tate,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M. P., 
and  Mr.  Wilson  joined  the  deputation  as 
representatives  of  the  work  at  large.  The 
Superintendents'  Association,  again  on  the 
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initiative  of  Mr.  Cowley,  discussed  the  Cir- 
cular, and  appointed  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Illingworth  to  join  the 
deputation.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts, 
M.P.,  all  the  representatives  were  present 
at  the  meeting  with  the  Officers  of  the 
Board's  Medical  Branch,  on  Friday,  16th 
March.  The  Secretary  now  suggested  that 
Mr.  Ritchie  should  give  an  account  of  what 
occurred  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Ritchie,  res- 
ponding, said  that  Miss  Garaway,  stating 
the  case  for  the  deputation,  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  teachers  of  the  blind 
was  highly  individualised.  Every  instruc- 
tion to  the  class,  besides  being  very  clearly 
stated,  had  to  be  demonstrated  to  each 
pupil,  the  demonstration  being  such  as  the 
pupil  could  appreciate  through  his  hands. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  teaching  had  to  be 
treated  in  this  manner,  as  for  example, 
geography,  nature  study,  geometry,  elemen- 
tary science,  all  handwork  and  physical 
training,  in  fact  any  subject  in  which  the 
normal  child  required  eyesight.  With  the 
suggested  number  of  20  to  a  class  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  teacher  dealing  with 
any  such  subject  to  ensure  to  each  child  even 
one  minute  of  individual  attention  per 
lesson.  Again,  only  those  who  were 
familiar  with  an  infant  class,  in  which  the 
children  on  admission  were  sometimes  com- 
pletely apathetic,  at  others  full  of  bad 
habits,  could  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that 
anything  worth  calling  teaching  would  be 
impossible  with  these  numbers.  Miss 
Garaway  next  compared  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf  with  that  of  the  blind  and  said  that 
speech  and  language  training  which  for  the 
deaf  presented  enormous  difficulties  for  the 
blind  was  relatively  simple,  but  the  Board 
had  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  hand-train- 
ing where  the  deaf  felt  little  handicap,  or  to 
put  it  more  strongly,  where  they  notably  ex- 
celled, the  blind  met  with  extraordinary 
difficulty.  In  this  field,  too,  lay  the  very 
large  proportion  of  their  work  and  practi- 
cally all  their  vocational  training.  If  the 
teachers'  work  was  to  be  stultified  by  the 
overcrowding  of  classes  they  would  no  lon- 
ger be  able  to  produce  the  capable  students 
who  up  to  now  had  been  the  justification 
of  their  work.  The  children  would  leave 
the  schools  far  less  efficiently  prepared 
than  they  had  been  in  the  past,  and  the 
later  technical  training  would  have  to  be 
prolonged  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  now 
necessary,  thereby  discounting  any  ap- 
parent saving  on  the  education  during 
early  years.  But  no  training  in  later  years 
could  fully  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
development  resulting  from  the  loss  of 
adequate  teaching  in  early  youth,  and  the 


children  would  be  poorer  for  life  and  likely 
to  become  in  unnecessarily  large  numbers 
dependent  upon  the  Poor  Law  Authorities 
later  in  life,  when  they  might  have  been 
self-supporting. 

Referring  to  unqualified  teachers,  Miss 
Garaway  urged  that  their  appointment  was 
no  longer  a  necessity,  fully  qualified  men 
and  women  were  not  only  available  but 
were  seeking  work,  and  that  the  teaching 
profession  as  a  whole  were  making  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  all  its  members  should 
be  fully  qualified.  It  was  therefore  most 
regrettable  that  such  a  suggestion  as  the 
increased  use  of  unqualified  persons  should 
emanate  from  the  Board  of  Education  at 
a  time  when  qualified  teachers  were  to  be 
had. 

Mr.  Wood  followed  on  Miss  Garaway 's 
remarks  by  saying  he  would  endeavour  to 
remove  two  misconceptions  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Board  as  outlined  in  the 
Circular.  In  the  first  place  it  was  in- 
correct to  say  that  the  Board's  new  policy 
was  to  introduce  unqualified  teachers  to 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  present  regu- 
lations provided  for  the  employment  of  such 
teachers.  Secondly,  it  was  wrong  to  say 
that  the  Board  were  endeavouring  to  econo- 
mise at  the  expense  of  children  in  special 
schools.  The  object  of  the  Board  was  to 
make  the  limited  grant  at  their  disposal 
cover  a  greater  number  of  children.  Con- 
siderable interchange  of  remarks  on  the 
question  of  the  employment  of  unqualified 
teachers  ensued  and  Mr.  Bannister 
eventually  elicited  from  Mr.  Wood  that  the 
policy  of  the  Circular  would,  if  carried  out, 
increase  the  number  of  unqualified  teachers 
now  in  employment  in  such  schools.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  aim  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  had  been  for  many 
years  past  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  un- 
qualified teachers  to  the  total  teaching  staff, 
that  in  this  endeavour  they  had  been  aided 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  that  the 
sudden  change  of  front  of  the  Board  had 
come  as  a  great  shock  to  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  the  blind.  What 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  common  with  other 
teachers  wished  was  to  have  professional 
status  conferred  on  them  by  some  definite 
impersonal  certificate  and  not  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  approval  of  this  or  that  official. 
The  fact  that  a  trained  teacher  might  some- 
time prove  a  failure  was  no  argument 
against  the  Association's  contention. 

Mr.  Ritchie  drew  Mr.  Wood's  attention 
to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Circular,  which 
stated  that  the  high  cost  per  head  in  schools 
for  the  blind  had  prevented  the  adequate 
expansion   of   the  schools.     This   might   be 
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true  of  the  majority  of  the  special  schools, 
but,  he  contended,  was  not  true  of  voluntary 
schools  for  the  blind.  These  schools  had 
for  the  most  part  waiting  lists  of  pupils 
and  the  authorities  who  put  the  pupils  on 
these  waiting  lists  were  prepared  to  pay 
the  fees  charged  by  these  schools.  The 
question  of  expansion  was  a  matter  which 
had  to  do  with  capital  outlay  and  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cost  per  head. 

Mr.  Wood  replied  that  there  was  only 
a  limited  amount  of  money  available  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  that  if  the 
cost  per  head  remained  high  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Board  to  sanction  the 
extension  of  accommodation  provided  by 
these  schools. 

The  interview  lasted  nearly  two  hours 
and  resolved  itself  into  brief  interchanges 
of  remarks  by  Mr.  Wood  and  various  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation.  The  point  that  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  per  head  would  be 
largely  a  mythical  and  fictitious  economy 
was  argued  by  several  of  the  deputation, 
Mr.  Campbell  pointing  out  that  one  result 
would  be  that  where  technical  training 
occupies  a  period  of  four  years  at  present, 
something  like  six  years  would  be  required 
under  the  new  regime. 

In  further  discussion  of  the  suggested 
increase  to  20  pupils  in  a  class  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  average  number  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time  was  about  12, 
and  that  before  the  issue  of  the  Circular  the 
Board  had  received  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  Association  and  the  College  that  the 
maximum  number  for  efficient  work  in  an 
elementary  class  was  12  and  for  handi- 
crafts 10.  The  effect  of  the  Circular  would 
therefore  be  to  raise  the  number  allocated 
to  each  teacher  by  nearly  100%  and  not 
as  was  so  often  stated  merely  from  15  to  20. 

Mr.  Wood  pointed  out  that  the  Circular 
should  not  be  taken  too  seriously  as  its 
suggestions  would  be  impracticable  in  many 
areas,  including  London.  It  was  argued  in 
reply  that  this  did  not  justify  the  issuing 
of  such  suggestions  to  the  whole  country. 
Many  local  education  authorities  were  wil- 
ling to  grasp  at  any  excuse  for  cutting  down 
expenditure,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  Cir- 
cular would  be  to  leave  the  well-equipped 
and  up-to-date  schools  unharmed  and  to 
depress  still  further  the  level  of  those 
schools  which  were  already  below  the  aver- 
age of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Wood  stated  that  when  the  regula- 
tions' were  issued  it  was  intended  to  make 
them  as  vague  as  possible  and  not  to  in- 
clude numbers,  so  that  as  the  financial  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  changed  from 
year  to  year,  the  number  allocated  to  each 


teacher,  etc.,  could  be  varied  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  without  the  necessity 
of  securing  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to 
each  change.  Mr.  Wood  was  again 
asked  to  do  what  he  could  to  have  the 
figure  20  removed  and  pleaded  the  difficulty 
of  going  back  on  a  Circular  so  recently 
issued.  He  promised,  however,  to  lay  the 
views  of  the  deputation  before  the  Minister 
for  Education. 

Mr.  Gadsby  proposed  and  Mr.  Hughes 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stainsby 
and  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  placing  accommodation  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Association  and  for  the  facilities  for 
tea. 


The  Joint  Meeting. 

The  Committee  of  the  College  of 

Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the 

Committee  of  the  Association  of 

Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

These  Committees  held  a  Joint  Meeting 
in  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i.,  on  Saturday,  17th  March, 
1923,  at  2  p.m.,  when  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins, 
M.A.  (Late  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  London  County  Council), 
gave  an  address  on  "  Special  Features  in 
the  Teaching  of  the  Blind."  Miss  M.  M. 
R.  Garaway,  F.C.T.B.  (Chairman  of  the 
College),   presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Dr. 
Kimmins,  said  that  his  name  was  well 
known  to  many  of  them,  and  certainly  to 
all  London  teachers,  as  being  associated 
with  the  very  happiest  memories  and 
thoughts  of  the  kindly  treatment  which  they 
had  always  received  at  his  hands  when  he 
ruled  over  them. 

Dr.  Kimmins,  who  was  very  cordially 
received,   said  : — 

Miss  Garaway,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
can  assure  you  it  is  a  very  genuine  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  I  am 
intensely  interested  in  the  subject  about 
which  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  very  short 
address,  and  I  am  hoping  for  great  pro- 
gress during  the  next  few  years  with  teach- 
ing the  blind. 

Recent  scientific  developments  will  un- 
doubtedly ameliorate  the  position  of  the 
blind  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  methods 
of  teaching  those  who  were  born  blind  or 
have  recently  become  blind.  I  shall  be  able 
to  deal  this  afternoon,  in  the  short  time 
at  my  disposal,    with  only   four  points. 

One,  the  epoch-making  discovery  of  Dr. 
Fournier  d'Albe,  perfected  by  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Stroud,  of  a  means  by  which  light  impres- 
sions falling  on  printed  matter  can  be  con- 
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verted  into  a  sound  alphabet,  resulting  in 
the  blind  being  able  to  read  well-printed 
books  or  magazines  with  ease  after  a  short 
period  of  training. 

The  second  is,  the  wireless  process  of 
what  is  technically  termed  "  listening  in," 
a  process  which  is  capable  of  far-reaching 
developments  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Three,  the  careful  training  of  the  tactual 
sense,  resulting  in  the  acquiring  of  a  power 
of  writing  legibly  at  an  early  age  as  evi- 
denced in  the  Montessori  method. 

And  lastly,  the  value  of  muscular 
memory  as  shown  in  my  recent  investiga- 
tion of  children's  dreams,  more  especially 
in  connection  with  the  dreams  of  blind 
children. 

First  of  all,  as  to  this  wonderful  in- 
strument which  I  have  no  doubt  many  of 
you  have  heard  about  and  some  of  you  have 
seen — that  is  the  instrument  known  as  the 
Optophone.  I  was  intensely  interested 
when  this  apparatus  first  appeared.  I  have 
seen  it  and  tested  it,  and  I  was  immensely 
impressed  by  the  wonderful  possibilities 
which  this  particular  kind  of  apparatus 
opens  up. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  with  the  Opto- 
phone is,  that  some  of  the  materials  used 
are  very  costly.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
noticed  that  one  of  the  forms  of  selenium 
— that  is,  the  grey  crystalline  metallic  form 
which  was  often  used  as  an  insulator — has 
its  electrical  conductivity,  as  it  is  termed, 
very  much  increased  by  light  falling  upon 
the  surface.  The  exact  reason  as  to  why 
light  falling  on  this  form  of  selenium  in- 
creases the  electrical  conductivity  is  not 
known,  but  there  are  many  interesting 
theories  with  regard  to  it.  Naturally,  people 
have  been  on  the  look  out  for  some  similar 
medium  of  a  cheaper  variety  than  selenium, 
and  already  they  have  found  one  substitute 
which  has  exactly  the  same  action  as  selen- 
ium, and  that  is  one  of  the  forms  of  sul- 
phide   of   antimony. 

Now,  by  the  fact  of  light  falling  upon 
selenium  these  changes  may  be  detected 
quite  easily,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  its  value 
in  the  Optophone,  that  is,  the  light  falling 
upon  this  metallic  surface  increases  its 
conductivity  ;  that  can  be  measured  quite 
accurately  by  physical  means,  and  I  say 
that  is  the  source  of  its  value  in  the  Opto- 
phone, because  by  the  regulation  of  the 
number  of  flashes  of  light  different  notes 
are  produced  in  the  telephone  which  is 
attached  to  the  apparatus. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the 
details  as  to  this  wonderful  piece  of  appara- 
tus, because  a  full  account  is  given  us  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of 


rApril  29th,  192 1.  The  report  is  of  a  lecture 
given  by  Dr.  Barr  to  the  Society  of  Arts. 
It  is  very  fully  described,  and  there  are 
very  good  diagrams  showing  the  different 
sections  of  the  apparatus,  and  if  you  read 
that  you  will  get  a  very  good  idea  indeed 
of  the  Optophone. 

For  some  time  it  was  not  possible  for 
any  reader  using  the  Optophone  to  go  at 
a  greater  pace  than  about  ten  words  per 
minute,  but  now  it  is  possible  to  reach  a 
speed  of  25  words  per  minute.  Moreover, 
those  who  have  tried  the  apparatus  find 
this,  that  with  a  speed  of  25  it  is  easier  to 
follow  the  written  matter,  and  probably 
later  on  we  shall  reach  a  very  much  higher 
speed  than  that. 

I  was  much  impressed  when  I  went 
to  see  the  Optophone,  and  used  the 
receiving  apparatus,  to  find  how  very  dis- 
tinctly one  could  distinguish  between  dif- 
ferent letters  in  the  alphabet.  It  was  quite 
remarkable,  it  was  a  revelation  to  me  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  possible.  And  I  may 
say  that  bringing  it  to  this  state  of  per- 
fection has  meant  years  and  years  of  careful 
work  by  very  distinguished  observers.  The 
more  you  study  the  Optophone,  the  more 
you  are  impressed  with  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  investigations  which  led  up 
to  such   extraordinary   results. 

Of  course,  at  present,  the  price  is  very 
much  against  the  general  use  of  the  Opto- 
phone, because  it  cannot  be  obtained  for 
less  than  something  in  the  nature  of  £100, 
though  if  it  could  be  made  in  large  quan- 
tities, if  they  had  a  great  demand,  the  cost 
would  be  somewhat  lessened ;  but  still  it 
would  always  be  a  most  expensive  instru- 
ment. Another  thing  against  it  is  this,  that 
you  must  have  electric  supply  on  the  pre- 
mises where  the  Optophone  is  being  used. 
Therefore,  those  two  causes,  the  cost  and 
necessity  of  having  electricity  available,  are 
great  obstacles  to  its  general  use. 

But  the  point  is  this,  it  is  the  principle 
which  is  here  involved.  That  is  the  eternal 
thing.  Once  get  the  principle,  then  it  is 
possible  by  some  such  apparatus  as  this 
to  transfer  light  impressions  into  a  sound 
alphabet.  When  once  you  have  got  that 
eternal  principle,  then  it  is  comparatively 
easy  work  to  go  ahead  and  find,  not  only 
improvements  in  the  particular  piece  of 
apparatus,  but  also  discover  other  material 
which  may  be  used  instead  of  what  will 
always  be  costly,  this  metallic  form  of 
selenium. 

I  may  say  also,  and  this  is  very  im- 
portant, it  is  not  only  in  England  that 
experiments  are  going  on  in  this  direction. 
Many  experiments,  most  valuable  research 
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is  also  being  carried  on  in  Germany,  and  in 
various  places  in  America  they  are  ex- 
perimenting, too.  So  that  with  people  all 
over  the  world  trying  experiments  and  carry- 
ing on  research  on  these  lines,  based  upon 
this  wonderful  principle,  we  may  hope  in  the 
near  future  that  very  much  better  instru- 
ments may  be  produced. 

It  was  only  some  50  years  ago,  when 
Lord  Kelvin  (then  Sir  William  Thomson) 
showed  the  members  of  the  British  Associa- 
ton,  at  their  meeting  held  in  Glasgow,  a 
wonderful  piece  of  apparatus  he  had  just 
brought  from  America,  and  there  was  the 
roughest  form  of  the  Graham  Bell  tele- 
phone. He  thought  it  was  so  wonderful 
that  people  should  stand  a  certain  distance 
from  each  other  and  by  talking  gently  into 
one  end  of  the  apparatus  a  person  at  the 
other  end  could  hear  distinctly,  and  he  was 
so  much  impressed  with  it  that  he  spoke  at 
some  length  at  the  British  Association  on 
this  point. 

Now,  see  what  has  happened  from  that 
crude  piece  of  apparatus,  a  piece  of 
apparatus  not  anything  like  in  such  a  state 
of  advance  as  the  Optophone  is  to-day. 
Here  we  have  the  telephone  all  over  the 
world  ;  we  hear  at  greater  and  greater  dis- 
tances and  there  appears  to  be  no  limit 
whatever  to  the  use  that  may  be  put  to  the 
telephone.  With  all  this  research  going  on 
in  various  centres,  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  similar  great  advances  should  not 
be  made,  based  upon  this  same  principle.  In 
fact,  I  was  very  interested  to  hear  what  Dr. 
Barr  said  with  regard  to  that.  He  said 
quite  definitely  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  :  '"I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  development  of  the  Optophone  will  be 
carried  forward  to  a  position  that  we  can- 
not yet  foresee."  That  was  his  prophecy, 
and  that  prophecy  will  undoubtedly  be  ful- 
filled. So  much  then  for  the  Optophone, 
and  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  read  the 
account  given  by  Dr.  Barr  in  his  interesting 
paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Now  we  come  to  the  other  points. 
First  of  all,  as  to  Listening-in.  Listening- 
in  is  a  delightful  thing.  I  daresay  some  in 
this  room  this  afternoon  have  listened  to 
sounds  going  on  at  an  enormous  distance. 
I  remember  the  other  night,  when  I 
was  in  a  listening-in  room  at  a  private 
house  up  in  Leicester.  We  turned  it  on. 
First  of  all,  we  got  the  wave  length  for  Bir- 
mingham and  there  we  could  hear  dis- 
tinctly the  concert  going  on  in  Birmingham 
just  as  well  as  we  could  have  heard  it  had 
we  been  in  the  concert  hall  itself.  And 
then  I  thought,  "  Now  let  us  have  a  better 
test  than  this  ;  let  us  go  to  London  from 
Leicester  and  see  what  we  can  get  there." 


Why !  It  was  remarkable.  I  heard  a 
speech  being  made  in  London.  I  sat  down 
comfortably  in  an  easy  chair  in  a  room  at 
Leicester  and  heard  every  sentence 
distinctly. 

There  you  see  what  a  marvellous  advance 
we  have  in  spreading  this  broadcasting 
information  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
could  get  wonderful  results  in  that  connec- 
tion with  the  teaching  of  the  blind.  What 
a  joy  it  would  be  to  have  a  listening-in 
room  fitted  up — and  they  can  be  fitted  up 
now  quite  cheaply — and  for  you  who  are 
blind  to  sit  in  the  room  listening  to  those 
things  carried  on  at  a  distance,  delighted 
to  be  at  a  concert,  then  going  on  to  an- 
other performance,  possibly  hearing  a  dia- 
logue of  a  play,  then  on  to  other  material. 
What  jolly  evenings  you  could  spend  in  that 
way  in  the  listening-in  room  !  Because  as 
it  spreads,  and  as  the  installations  become 
much  less  costly,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
whatever  to  that  power  of  getting  into  a 
little  room  or  into  a  lecture  hall  the  re- 
sults of  various  audible  things  which  are 
going  on  at  far  distant  places. 

The  man  I  was  staying  with  at 
Leicester  was  a  bit  of  an  electrician, 
it  was  his  hobby,  so  he  had  done  a 
lot  of  the  work  himself,  but  I  was  surprised 
to  find,  with  the  whole  appliances  in  that 
room,  involving  every  detail,  the  cost  was 
only  something  under  ^"io,  and  yet  he 
would  get  his  friends  in  the  room  (of 
course,  he  had  a  receiving  apparatus  there) 
and  he  and  a  friend  could  have  a  long 
time  listening  to  all  these  delightful  things. 
And  if  it  is  delightful  to  a  person  who  can 
go  out  to  concerts,  who  has  no  difficulty 
in  getting  about,  who  has  no  handicap  of 
any  kind,  how  much  more  delightful  it 
would  be  for  those  whose  movements  are 
far  more  restricted. 

And,  moreover,  see  what  we  could  do 
in  this  direction  later  on  with  regard  to 
lectures.  Imagine  for  a  moment  some 
great  man  coming  over  from  America,  a 
man  who  is  at  the  Head  of  his  profession 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the 
blind.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  that 
man  should  not  settle  down  in  a  little  room 
and  broadcast  to  every  blind  institution  in 
the  country  his  lecture.  What  a  joy  it 
would  be  !  You  would  not  have  the  bother 
of  asking  this  great  scholar  to  come  down 
and  visit  this  place — that  would  be  im- 
possible— but  by  broadcasting  in  this  way 
the  whole  thing  is  within  ordinary  limits, 
and  I  see  a  great  future  from  that  point 
of  view.  Not  only  will  recreation  be  quite 
another  thing,  but  instruction  can  be  carried 
on  most  efficiently  by  this  particular 
method.     We  shall   get   it   in   all   kinds   of 
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schools.  Here,  for  instance,  we  have  a 
distinguished  professor  up  at  Aberdeen  lec- 
turing on  nature  study  and  we  want  this 
distinguished  person  to  come  down  to  Lon- 
don and  give  us  one  of  his  charming 
lectures.  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  come  down ;  we  have  arranged 
quite  differently ;  we  will  have  it  broad- 
casted from  Aberdeen,  and  we  get  it  quite 
distinctly.  We  get  all  those  joyous  experi- 
ences which  you  would  have  really  if  you 
were  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  distinguished 
professor  up  in  Aberdeen. 

There  are  possibilities.  I  do  think 
that  listening-in  from  the  point  of  view 
especially  of  the  blind  opens  up  vistas  of  a 
splendid  future,  and,  as  I  said  just  now, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  appliances  become 
more  perfect  than  they  are  at  present  and 
much  cheaper,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be 
within  the  possible  limit ;  even  with  all 
the  Geddes  cuts  and  horrible  things 
of  that  sort  (laughter)  it  will  be  possible 
to  get  these  delightful  luxuries  into  our 
schools.  I  am  looking  forward  to  it  very 
much  indeed. 

Then  a  few  words  as  to  tactual  sense 
training.  I  was  much  impressed  in  an 
investigation  I  made  some  time  ago  with 
regard  to  the  Montessori  method  of  teach- 
ing, what  a  difference  it  made  if  the  tac- 
tual sense  were  cultivated  very  early. 
Those  children  who  were  using  it  then  did 
not  come  into  school  before  they  were  4! 
to  5  years  of  age,  but  even  then  it  was  of 
the  greatest  possible  value.  That  tactual 
sense  functions  very  early  indeed.  You 
see  the  baby  getting  all  sorts  of  valuable 
information  by  feeling  everything — form, 
the  nature  of  materials,  everything  done 
by  the  sense  of  touch.  Then  if  only  you 
start  that  very  early  and  develop  it — it  is 
just  like  developing  an  instinct  into  a  habit, 
if  only  you  get  hold  of  it  very  early, 
just  when  it  is  coming  into  action,  then  is 
the  time — you  can  bring  all  sorts  of 
changes  into  it,  increase  its  value  from 
every  point  of  view. 

But  even  with  young  children  of 
five  years  of  age  (you  really  get 
astonishing  results.  I  saw  a  Mon- 
tessori school,  where  the  children  were 
all  blindfolded  and  they  were  carrying  on 
their  experiments,  fitting  various  things 
with  insets.  There  they  had  certain  shapes 
which  they  had  to  fix  quite  definitely  into 
pieces  of  apparatus  which  would  just  re- 
ceive them.  There  was  one  child  blind- 
folded like  that,  and  something  went  wrong. 
She  could  not  get  her  inset  into  the  pro- 
per place.  She  fitted  it  again.  No,  she 
was  certain  it  was  right ;  she  went  back 
again  ;  she  could  not  get  it  in.     I  went  up 


to  the  child,  because  she  was  rather  dis- 
tressed about  it,  and  then  I  found  there 
was  a  little  bit  of  string  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  place  where  it  had  to  be  fitted  in, 
therefore  she  could  not  fit  it  in  because  of 
this  little  bit  of  string.  I  pulled  it  out, 
and  the  delight  of  that  child  !  She  seemed 
to  say,  "  I  knew  I  was  right,  because  the 
sense  of  touch  told  me  I  was  right." 
There  was  no  visual  means  used  at  all,  but 
the  certainty  of  that  small  child,  "this  sense 
of  touch  has  never  deceived  me,  therefore 
it  must  be  right,"  and  directly  after  that 
string  was  removed  the  joy  of  that  small 
child    was   absolutely   delightful   to   behold. 

Now,  of  course,  with  the  blind 
you  get  much  finer  sense  acuity  in 
other  directions  than  with  normal  chil- 
dren ;  that  is  very  evident ;  and  if  you  can 
get  so  much  of  the  sense  of  touch  with  nor- 
mal children,  how  much  more  can  you  get 
the  sense  of  touch  with  those  whose  sense 
is  far  more  acute  in  this  direction  ! 

Another  part  of  the  Montessori  appara- 
tus in  which  I  was  much  interested  gave 
further  evidence  of  the  wonderful  value  of 
this  sense.  It  was  this.  Before  they  started 
anything  in  the  way  of  writing,  the  children 
used  to  go  very  carefully  round  raised  let- 
ters, or  sometimes  the  shape  of  the  letters 
worked  out  in  sand  stuck  up  with  some 
gummy  substance.  Those  children  would 
go  over  the  letters  very  carefully,  and  then 
at  last  teacher  would  say,  "  Now  I  think 
you  might  try  writing.  You  have  got  the 
shape  of  the  letters  all  right,  you  have  done 
them  quite  well,"  and  the  child  simply  went 
to  writing  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
and  the  very  first  thing  the  child  wrote  was 
well  written,  just  the  right  form  of  letters 
in  every  way,  and  that  had  been  obtained 
entirely  by  the  muscular  memory  of  those 
movements  round  the  particular  letters. 

Further  experiments  were  carried  on 
which  were  very  interesting.  In  one  case 
the  letters  had  been  badly  made,  they 
were  not  all  perfect  letters,  and  when  those 
children  who  had  been  using  these  imperfect 
letters  came  to  write  there  were  imperfec- 
tions in  the  writing  which  were  in  the  orig- 
inal letters.  So  that  if  you  are  to  make  full 
use  of  this  method  you  must  have  perfect 
materials — that  is,  well-shaped  letters  ;  they 
are  not  by  any  means  expensive  but  they 
are  essential  to  teaching  of  this  sort,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  children  burst  straight 
away  into  full  writing  by  means  of  the 
tactual  sense  and  muscular  memory  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

Now  I  thought  I  would  test  some  of 
these  children  who  had  been  trained  in  this 
way  by  the  Montessori  method.  So  one 
day,   without  any  warning,    I   went  into  a 
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school  and  saw  about  30  of  the  children 
who  were  being  trained  on  those  lines.  We 
blindfolded  them,  gave  them  a  paper  and 
pencil,  and  I  dictated  a  sentence,  and  that 
sentence  was  reproduced  perfectly  by  the 
children.  They  could  write  quite  as  well 
blindfolded  as  when  they  were  looking  on, 
and  that  naturally  made  a  tremendous  im- 
pression upon  them.  But  if  the  use  of  the 
tactual  sense  comes  too  late,  then  there 
is  a  great  difficulty.  I  noticed,  for  instance, 
that  the  child  who  had  only  started  at  six 
years  of  age  never  got  the  full  value  from 
this  tactual  sense.  That  is  most  important ; 
you  should  be  very  careful  indeed  to  train 
it  early,  and  then  it  becomes  more  and 
more  acute,  and  there  seems  to  be  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  amount  of  sensibility  which 
may  be  acquired  if 'you  have  sufficient 
training  in  that  direction. 

Then  again,  I  went  to  see  Miss  Roth- 
well's  fine-knitting  machines.  When  I  went 
into  the  room  first  of  all  and  saw  this 
wonderful  delicate  machine,  with  so  many 
causes  of  error,  I  said,  "  There  is  a 
machine  which  only  a  person  with 
acute  eyesight  could  possibly  use."  But 
nothing  of  the  sort.  There  were  these  blind 
children  working  away  at  this  delicate 
machine,  in  which  there  are  so  many  causes 
ol  error,  weak  places  where  threads  were 
broken,  and  so  on — everything  going  on 
just  as  well  as  if  they  were  normal  children. 
That  showed  to  what  state  this  tactual 
method  could  be  developed,  and  naturally  it 
made  a  tremendous  impression  upon  me. 

Now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  value  of 
muscular  memory.  Some  time  ago  I  was 
carrying  on  an  investigation  on  children's 
di  earns  and  I  became  so  interested  in  chil- 
dien's  dreams — the  normal  children — that 
1  thought  I  would  try  the  dreams  of  chil- 
dren suffering  from  various  handicaps. 
Among  the  list  of  schools  I  had  in  that  con- 
nection were  several  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  I  had  about  140  dreams  sent  in  to  me 
by  blind  scholars.  Some  of  them  were  of 
the  greatest  possible  interest,  and  what  I 
was  most  impressed  with  was  this  :  they 
had  been  using  the  Braille  method  for 
various  books  they  had  been  reading  in 
their  school,  and  in  their  dreams  very  often 
the  dream  took  the  form  of  the  incidents 
lecorded  in  those  books,  and  the  child  who 
was  dreaming  would  be  taking  the  most 
important  part  ;  often  a  boy  would  be  tak- 
ing the  part  of  a  girl,  or  a  girl  would  be 
taking  the  part  of  a  boy,  the  hero  or 
heroine,  whichever  found  most  favour  with 
the  individual.  The  faithful  records,  the 
exact  details  given  from  the  books  were 
simply  astounding.  I  received  no  records 
of  dreams  from  other  children  which  were 


so  accurate  from  that  point  of  view.  Show- 
ing that  even  in  the  dream  the  value  of  the 
muscular  memory  comes  in  most  efficiently 
and  has  this  quite  extraordinary  result. 

Now,  if  children  under  five  years  of  age 
become  blind — if  they  are  born  blind,  or 
become  blind  before  they  are  five  years  of 
age — there  is  no  visual  memory  in  the 
dream,  and,  therefore,  you  get  a 
curious  kind  of  dream,  plenty  of  auditory 
material,  and  so  on,  but  nothing  visual, 
whereas  children  who  became  blind  after 
seven  years  of  age  always  retain  their 
visual  impressions  in  the  dreams. 

A  curious  thing  is  to  be  noticed  in  this 
connection,  that  children  between  five  and 
seven  years  of  age,  if  they  are  very  intelli- 
gent, retain  visual  images  after  becoming 
blind,  right  up  to  20  or  30  years  after  they 
have  lost  their  sight. 

Some  of  the  dreams  I  had  from  children 
who  were  born  blind  were  very  striking  in 
that  they  differed  so  much  from  the  dreams 
of  other  children,  and  I  would  like  just  to 
read  you  one  dream  I  had  from  a  girl  of 
13,  who  had  been  blind  from  birth.  In 
this  dream  you  will  notice  quite 
clearly  that  there  is  a  great  absence 
of  anything  of  a  visual  nature.  She 
says,  "  One  night  I  had  a  most  peculiar 
dream.  I  dreamt  that  my  sister  was  getting 
married.  In  the  other  part  of  the  house 
I  dreamt  that  there  was  a  funeral.  I 
could  not  make  out  who  the  person  was 
who  was  being  buried  in  the  part  of  the 
house  where  the  funeral  was  being  carried 
out.  The  wedding  service  was  in  the  same 
church  as  the  funeral  service.  The  people 
in  the  wedding  and  the  people  in  the  funeral 
were  reversed.  The  people  in  the  funeral 
were  very  happy  and  the  people  in  the 
wedding  who  ought  to  have  been  happy 
were  very  disappointed  and  sorry  " 
(laughter). 

One  had  a  lot  of  those  interesting 
dreams  from  blind  children  and  one  could 
tell  in  reading  the  dream,  before  looking 
at  the  record  of  the  child,  whether  the  child 
was  blind  before  seven  or  after  seven,  be- 
cause afterwards,  of  course,  you  get  colours 
and  all  sorts  of  things  coming  into  the 
dream. 

Well,  now,  from  these  four  points  of 
view  which  I  have  discussed  so  briefly 
this  afternoon  you  will  see  there  are  great 
possibilities  with  regard  to  the  future  teach- 
ing of  the  blind.  Some  time  ago,  just  when 
Mr.  Fisher  was  in  the  early  days  of  his 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Education,  you 
remember  he  made  a  remarkable  speech 
*<>  teachers,  and  during  that  speech  he  said 
Sursum  corda,  which  being  literally  trans- 
lated   is    "  Lift    up    your    hearts,"    and    he 
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asked  them,  as  teachers,  to  look  forward 
with  joyous  anticipation  to  the  future. 
Well,  of  course,  just  at  the  moment  that 
prophecy  does  not  appear  to  present  such 
a  joyous  fulfilment  as  it  bade  fair  to,  some 
time  ago  (laughter).  But  in  spite  of 
that,  the  teacher's  position  to-day  is 
infinitely  better  than  it  was  before 
the  days  of  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Fisher  un- 
doubtedly did  a  great  work  for  the  teachers 
and  did  his  best  from  every  possible 
point  of  view,  and  his  great  statement  of 
Sursum  cofda  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
been  amply  justified.  With  the  greatest 
confidence  I  can  say  to  the  blind  and  the 
teachers  of  the  blind,  Sursum  corda. 

Researches  in  Applied  Science  are  going 
on  all  over  the  civilised  world,  and  some 
of  these,  as  I  have  briefly  pointed  out  this 
afternoon,  are  directly  or  indirectly  destined 
to  have  a  most  beneficent  effect  on  the 
teaching  of  the  most  afflicted  members  ot 
the  community.  The  conversion  of  light 
into  sound  waves,  with  its  enormous  possi- 
bilities for  the  blind,  will  ultimately  yield 
a  harvest  the  value  of  which  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  over-estimate.  And  in 
conclusion  I  should  like  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Fisher  and  say  again  to  you, 
Sursum  corda  (loud   cheers). 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Kimmins  for  his  interesting  and  in- 
structive address.  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  Secretary  General  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Kimmins  briefly  acknowledged  the 
compliment. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bannister,  the  warm 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  the 
National  Institute  and  to  Mr.  Stainsby  for 
the  use  of  the  hall  and  for  their  hospitality. 

Mr.  Stainsby  suitably  replied. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  oro- 
posed  by  Dr.  Kimmins. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Branch. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northern 
Branch  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  was  held  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  on 
March  3rd. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  mem- 
bers from  Manchester,  Preston,  Pendleton, 
Bolton,  Newcastle,  and  Liverpool. 


Non-members  present  were  Miss  Huz- 
table,  Mrs.  Farrow,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  H. 
Soulby  (Diocesan  Inspector  of  the  District). 

The  General  Meeting  was  preceded  by  a 
Committee  Meeting. 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  retirement  of 
Miss  Ellis  from  the  Association,  it  was 
decided  that  the  next  in  order  of  voting 
be  appointed  to  the  Committee  in  her  stead. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  spoke  with  deep  con- 
cern of  her  enforced  retirement  from  the 
Association,  and  proposed  that  a  letter  of 
regret  be  written  to  her. 

By  14  votes  to  3  it  was  decided  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  branch  shall  take  place 
at  Bolton,  on  June  16th. 

Apologies  from  absent  members  were 
read.  All  expressed  sorrow  that  the  dis- 
tance prevented  their  attendance. 

The  adoption  of  the  Annual  Report  was 
moved  by  the  Chairman  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Stephens. 

Circular  1297  was  vigorously  discussed. 
All  agreed  that  the  Circular  pointed  to  a 
retrograde  step  in  Education,  and  if  en- 
forced, would  result  in  a  great  loss  of 
efficiency  in  our  schools.  It  was  decided 
to  send  a  strong  resolution  from  the  branch 
to  the  Executive  supporting  its  action  in 
sending  a  deputation  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Resolution. — "  That  this  branch  of  the 
Association  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
strongly  condemns  the  introduction  of  Cir- 
cular 1297  as  a  very  retrogressive  measure, 
and  detrimental  to  the  highest  interests  of 
Education,  and  heartily  endorses  the  action 
of  the  Executive  in  sending  a  deputation  to 
the  Board  of  Education." 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  H.  Soulby  gave  a  most 
delightful  and  interesting  paper  on  "  Ways 
of  Fostering  Sociable  Life  in  Schools 
and  Personal  Initiative." 

An  appreciative  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Farrow,  Mr.  Levy  and  several 
others  took  part.  All  agreed  that  the  pre- 
fect system  is  good  in  all  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Levy  who  strongly  opposed 
the  system. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  time,  Mr. 
Jones'  paper  was  deferred  to  the  Bolton 
meeting. 

An  excellent  tea  was  provided  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  and  was 
much  appreciated  by  all  present. 

In  replying  to  the  vote  of  thanks  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Tivey,  Mrs.  Stephens  said, 
"It  has  given  us  great  pleasure  to  have 
the  meeting  in  Liverpool,  and  though  this 
is  the  first  visit  of  the  Association  we  trust 
that  it  may  not  be  the  last." 
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Ways  of  Fostering  Sociable  Life  in 
Schools  and  Personal   Initiative. 

The  district  of  West  Lancashire  in  which 
we  meet  this  afternoon  is  of  rich  and  varied 
interest  to  anyone  engaged  in  education.  It 
comprises  the  City  of  Liverpool,  of  world- 
wide importance  and  with  a  very  mixed 
population  ;  the  well-known  manufacturing 
towns  of  Wigan,  Warrington,  St.  Helen's, 
and  Widnes  ;  important  coal-mining  areas 
like  the  country  in  between  these  towns, 
fertile  agricultural  regions  like  the  districts 
all  round  Ormskirk,  and  even  a  great  sea- 
side holiday  and  residential  centre  in 
Southport. 

The  children  themselves  exhibit  most 
interesting  differences  of  type  and  possi- 
bility. Indeed,  they  vary  remarkably  from 
school  to  school  within  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. The  more  one  sees  of  each  individual 
school  the  less  inclined  one  is  to  dogmatise 
or.  make  sweeping  general  statements. 

In  accordance  with  this  lesson,  which 
my  own  district  as  Diocesan  Inspector  of 
Religious  Knowledge  teaches  me,  I  do  not 
want  to  seem  to  lay  down  laws  as  if  they 
were  applicable  to  every  school.  I  wish 
rather  to  suggest  a  few  ideas  which  may 
lead  you  to  give  your  own  views  and  ex- 
periences, seeing  that  each  of  your  schools 
for  the  blind  likewise  will  differ  in  type  of 
child,  in  material  equipment,  and  in  possi- 
bility of  treatment. 

If  a  close  acquaintance  with  elementary 
schools  of  West  Lancashire  reveals  an  in- 
teresting variety,  it  is  also  not  disappoint- 
ing in  the  total  impression.  The  general 
level  of  conscientiousness  among  the 
teachers  is  good.  There  are  comparatively 
few  scandals.  I  shall  assume  this  afternoon 
therefore  in  regard  to  your  own  schools  for 
the  blind  what  one  is  accustomed  to, 
namely,  a  generally  good  tone  with  a  nor- 
mal and  natural  desire  to  strengthen  and 
deepen  that  tone  in  any  way  that  seems 
reasonable  and  hopeful. 

Broadly  speaking,  teachers  seem  to  be 
increasingly  desirous  of  securing  in  their 
schools  by  one  method  or  another  two 
things  :  (i)  more  sociable  spirit,  esprit  de 
corps,  the  inspiring  and  restraining  sense  of 
belonging  to  a  body  with  ideals  and  tra- 
ditions ;  (2)  more  personal  initiative, 
originality,   individual  character. 

One  way  of  trying  to  foster  both  these 
aims  has  now  become  very  common  in 
elementary  schools  of  all  types  :  the  ap- 
pointment of  monitors,  prefects,  or  orderlies. 
The  general  idea  is  obvious.  First,  when 
the  rank  and  file  of  boys  and  girls  find 
that  children  only  a  little  older  than  them- 


selves are  enforcing  standards  of  behaviour, 
the  tone  of  the  school  becomes  their  own 
more  naturally,  and  they  acquiesce  in  it 
more  readily,  than  when  discipline  seems 
to  be  a  thing  imposed  merely  from  the  out- 
side by  the  teachers.  Secondly,  the  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  responsibility  and 
authority  by  those  who  are  chosen  to  be 
monitors  is  calculated  to  give  them  a  degree 
of  self-reliance  and   initiative. 

There  is  naturally,  however,  a  wide 
variety  in  the  actual  uses  made  of  children 
in  these  directions.  In  nearly  every  school 
certain  children  in  each  class  are  chosen 
to  take  care  of  school  apparatus  and  to 
make  themselves  generally  useful  in  small 
tasks  of  responsibility.  Of  late  years  there 
has  probably  been  an  increase  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  older  boys  and  girls  to  exer- 
cise authorised  discipline  over  their  fellows. 
In  some  schools  the  playground  and  the 
corridors  and  the  assembly  of  the  children 
are  largely  handed  over  to  the  monitors  or 
prefects.  In  a  few  schools  older  boys  and 
girls  are  even  made  responsible  for  helping 
younger  children  in  their  lessons. 

It  is  not  always  recognised  that  in  every 
one  of  these  respects  the  monitorial  system 
is  no  novelty,  but  has  a  long  history  behind 
it,  a  history  which  illustrates  both  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  limitations  which  are 
connected  with  it. 

The  Winchester  Statutes  of  the  year 
1400  show  the  prefects  occupying  a  very 
important  position  at  that  famous  school  : — 

"  In  each  lower  chamber  there  shall  be 
at  least  three  respectable  scholars,  more 
advanced  than  the  rest  in  physical  develop- 
ment, judgment,  and  knowledge,  who  shall 
superintend  the  others,  their  chamber  fel- 
lows, and  diligently  supervise  them,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  cause  or  need 
be,  truly  certify  and  inform  the  Warden, 
Vice-Warden,  and  Schoolmaster  .  .  .  con- 
cerning the  manners,  conduct  and  progress 
in  learning  of  the  scholars,  that  those  who 
allow  a  defect  in  their  manners,  or  who 
are  negligent  or  indolent  in  their  studies 
may  receive  due  and  sufficient  chastise- 
ment." 

Later  on,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  monitorial  system  received  re- 
newed attention.  Its  development  was 
advocated  not  merely  for  discipline,  but  also 
for  teaching.  To  start  elementary  schools 
in  every  parish  was  then  apparently  be- 
coming the  ideal.  But  a  serious  obstacle 
was  the  shortage  of  teachers.  Andrew  Bell, 
a  clergyman,  who  had  been  superintendent 
of  the  Madras  Orphanage  for  Eurasian 
Boys,  explained  in  a  pamphlet  "  the  new 
mode   of   conducting   a   school   through   the 
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medium  of  the  scholars  themselves."  This 
was  the  Madras  or  Monitorial  System.  It 
surmounted  the  difficulty  of  the  paucity  of 
teachers. 

Taken  up  by  Joseph  Lancaster  and 
others,  it  soon  had  an  immense  vogue  and 
great  seems  to  have  been  the  competition  to 
be  called  the  inventor  of  it.  Before  long, 
schools  of  all  types  seem  to  have  been 
dominated  by  monitors — the  elementary 
schools  in  towns  and  villages,  schools  like 
Charterhouse.  Christ's  Hospital,  and  Edin- 
burgh High  School,  boarding  schools  of  all 
sorts,  grammar  schools,  and  even  school- 
rooms  in   private  families. 

But  the  monitorial  system  in  elemen- 
tary schools  eventually  developed  into  the 
pupil  teacher  system.  The  first  pupil 
teachers  were  probably  the  pick  of  the  moni- 
tors. The  pupil  teacher  system  has  in  its 
turn  given  way  to  the  student  teachers. 

The  monitorial  system  as  such  was  in 
fact  a  failure  as  a  method  of  teaching. 
The  work  was  far  too  mechanical  and  too 
limited  in  outlook.  We  are  only  concerned 
to-day  with  the  monitorial  system  as  a 
means  for  securing  public  spirit  and  de- 
veloping leadership.  How  does  it  stand  on 
these  grounds? 

On  the  whole  excellently.  Under  it 
voung  boys  and  girls  learn  to  belong  to  a 
body  that  has  ideas  of  the  ways  in  which 
they  ought  to  act,  and  speak,  and  think. 
They  learn  to  play  for  a  side  and  not  merely 
for  their:  own  glory  or  to  please  a  particular 
master  or  mistress.  They  learn  to  take 
orders  from  their  equals  and  not  to  resent 
them.  The  older  boys  and  girls  learn  to 
use  power  with  tact  and  fairness,  to  be 
able  to  conduct  affairs  with  self-reliance 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  I  do  not 
think  that  even  in  a  boys'  school,  where 
the  monitors  happened  to  be  a  thoroughly 
bad,  bullying  lot,  the  boys  would  wish  to 
abolish  the  monitorial  system.  They  like 
having  leaders.  They  would  merely  wish 
for  better  ones. 

Tn  a  monthly  review,  there  is  a  slash- 
ing attack  upon  the  monitorial  system.  It 
seems  to  have  been  called  forth  by  the  sad 
fatality  at  a  well-known  school,  where  a 
boy  stabbed  himself  after  being  kicked  by 
monitors  and  others  for  something  of  which 
they  disapproved  at  a  game.  About  that 
occurrence  I  will  say  nothing.  Anyone  who 
has  known  cases  of  trouble  over  discipline 
in  school  realises  how  impossible  it  is  to 
discuss  them  profitably  unless  he  really 
knows  all  the  facts  and  their  setting. 

But  from  time  to  time,  the  monitorial 
system  does  get  a  shaking  up  like  that. 
And   what   is   the   moral  of  it?     Not   that 


the  system  is  necessarily  wrong.  The  moral 
is  that  the  teachers  must  exercise  judg- 
ment and  vigilance  over  the  monitors  and 
•their  methods.  The  monitorial  system  must 
never  be  used  by  a  teacher  as  an  excuse 
for  neglecting  his  duty  of  caring  for  every 
member  of  the  school  and  of  having  a  good 
idea  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  going  on. 

In  one  of  the  educational  reports  of  the 
British  Association  on  "Training  in  Citizen- 
ship," there  is  a  letter  upon  "Civic  Govern- 
ment by  Boys,"  actually  written  by  a  boy 
at  a  secondary  school.  It  contains  much 
that  is  good,  but  there  are  two  danger 
signals  :  (i)  The  boy  says  far  too  much 
about  whacking.  He  thinks  that  if  the  40 
boys  in  a  house  approve  of  the  prefect 
whacking  a  boy  for  a  shortcoming  in  a 
game — well,  he  naively  asks,  "  can  40  boys 
be  all  bullies?  " 

The  only  answer,  I  suppose,  which  we 
grown-ups  would  make  would  be,  "  Yes, 
certainly  they  can.  They  can  all  be  bullies 
as  a  crowd,  even  if  individually  most  of 
them  would  be  more  reasonable." 

At  my  own  school,  monitors  were  not 
allowed  to  give  corporal  punishment  unless 
they  had  the  headmaster's  consent.  That 
is  a  safe  rule. 

In  fact,  in  granting  authority  to  boys 
and  girls  over  others  we  do  well  not  to 
suggest  that  power  to  punish  is  the  main 
thing  which  we  give  them.  Personally,  I 
dislike  the  encouragement  given  under  the 
auspices  of  civic  training  to  the  holding  of 
trials  and  courts  by  boys  and  girls  at  school. 
In  books  or  articles  on  new  methods  these 
experiments  seem  to  be  favoured.  Moni- 
tors and  prefects  ought  to  learn  that  just 
as  a  teacher  who  has  always  to  be  punish- 
ing is  so  far  a  failure,  so  they  themselves 
should  not  be  appealing  to  force  all  the 
time.  To  play  prematurely  at  being  a 
judge  or  the  president  of  a  court-martial 
may  be  no  more  advisable  than  to  play  pre- 
maturely at  being  a  surgeon. 

Another  reason  why  a  teacher  must  be 
very  watchful  in  choosing  and  supervising 
monitors  is  that  undoubtedly  they  have  the 
power  to  ruin  the  tone  of  the  class,  and 
in  time  the  whole  school.  No  power  can  be 
given  without  a  certain  amount  of  risk. 
The  headmaster  may  be  a  splendid  man. 
The  headmistress  may  be  a  fine  woman. 
But  if  by  mischance  or  bad  management 
vice  is  allowed  to  become  "  the  thing  " 
among  the  monitors,  the  school  may  be- 
come an  appalling  place  without  the  head 
realising  it. 

So  I  would  say,  never  let  your  monitors 
receive  that  mistaken  impression  which  I 
call  the  second  danger  signal  in  the  letter 
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of  the  boy  from  which  I  quoted.  For  (2)  he 
says,  "  With  these  weapons  a  prefect  sallies 
forth.  No  master  challenges  his  right. 
Masters  teach  and  disappear  .  .  .  Not  even 
a  house-master  has  much  power  in  his  own 
house.  A  prefect  has  no  masters  to  rival 
his  authority." 

It  would  be  amusing  to  hear  the  mas- 
ter's views  upon  the  position  !  At  any 
rate,  without  taking  a  boy's  words  too 
seriously,  there  is  enough  to  remind  Us  that, 
though  we  must  never  be  spies,  we  must  be 
naturally  about  the  place  taking  an  interest 
sufficiently  to  make  it  unlikely  that  our 
monitors  will  be  inclined  to  think  quite  like 
that. 

Then  another  thing  that  must  be  remem- 
bered about  monitors  is  that  they  will  copy 
us.  I  once  saw  a  number  of  elementary 
school  monitors  march  the  classes  in  from 
a  playground.  A  hymn  was  then  sung  and 
prayers  said  for  the  opening  of  school.  The 
children  sang  well  :  but  not  a  word  did  the 
monitors  utter.  The  children  said  the 
prayers  reverently  :  still  the  monitors  moved 
not  a  muscle.  They  looked  for  all  the  world 
as  if  they  were  being  trained  to  be  warders 
in  the  county  gaol.  Who  had  told  them  to 
behave  so  unnaturally  ?  No  one.  I  looked 
at  the  teachers.  The  monitors  were  copy- 
ing them.  The  teachers  were  a  good  body 
of  conscientious  workers.  They  did  not 
mean  to  disassociate  themselves  in  spirit 
from  the  prayers  and  hymn.  But  it  had 
never  struck  them  that  to  a  child  their 
silence  looked  as  if  they  took  no  part.  In 
short,  to  guide  monitors  aright  we  want  a 
sense  of  humour  and  a  good-natured  wil- 
lingness to  take  ourselves  in  hand  occasion- 
ally as  well  as  them. 

Does  not  that  small  illustration  suggest 
the  chief  truth  about  training  in  citizenship? 
Courses  of  lessons  on  civic  duties,  muni- 
cipal life,  public  spirit,  are  nothing  like  so 
potent  an  influence  as  the  impression  that 
children  catch  from  us  as  to  whether  we 
are  public  spirited  or  not.  If  we  are  in- 
terested in  the  public  welfare  and  have 
many  good  causes  at  heart,  the  children 
will  catch  from  us  something  of  what  we 
feel  and  what  we  are  doing. 

Debates,  lectures,  games,  societies,  and 
clubs  of  various  kinds,  brigades,  scouts, 
girl  guides,  etc. — all  these  may  be  used  to 
foster  width  of  interest  and  to  give  scope 
to  boys  and  girls  originality  and  special 
bent.  Personally,  I  imagine  that  these 
things  are  well  worth  running,  where  pos- 
sible, in  schools  for  the  blind,  for  they  seem 
to  be  hopeful  ways  of  meeting  two  special 
difficulties  by  which  the  blind  are 
handicapped  : — 


(/)  Poverty  of  subjects  of  conversation. 

In  normal-sighted  life  conversation  lias 
such  close  reference  to  things  seen  that  I 
am  sure  the  blind  can  easily  fall  out  of  it. 
They  may  acquiesce  in  what  sighted  people 
may  very  mistakedly  help  to  force  upon 
them,  a  restriction  to  only  a  few  subjects  of 
talk.  This  must  be  a  great  drawback. 
I  imagine  that  the  conspicuous  popularity 
of  blind  persons  like  Henry  Fawcett  was 
that  they  charmed  people  by  their  wealth 
of  interests.  The  first  man  who  called  upon- 
me  at  Oxford  was  a  blind  man,  a  very 
clever  man,  and  through  him  I  came  to 
know  what  might  be  called  the  circle  of 
blind  men  at  the  University  in  my  time. 
One  could  divide  them  fairly  sharply  into 
(a)  those  who  were  obviously  severely  limi- 
ted in  the  range  of  things  about  which 
they  would  talk,  and  (b)  those  who  attrac- 
ted by  sharing  all  the  normal  concerns 
of  mankind.  Foster  natural  conversation 
in  every  way  you  can. 

(2)  Inability  to  gauge  the  opinion  of  an 
audience. 

Not  being  able  to  watch  the  faces  of 
their  hearers,  blind  speakers  in  public  de- 
bate, and  I  suppose  to  some  degree  also 
in  private  talk,  cannot  well  grasp  when  they 
have  carried  their  point  or  when  the  feel- 
ing of  their  audience  is  so  much  against 
it  that  further  argument  is  unwise.  We, 
sighted  people,  often  pass  part  of  our 
business  at  a  meeting  by  the  "look  and 
nod  "  method,  because  we  see  that  every- 
one is  "  agreed."  We  let  other  matters 
"  lie  on  the  table  "  undiscussed,  because 
we  see  that  the  general  expression  by  face 
and  gesture  is  against  them.  This  method 
economises  words,  lightens  business,  and 
in  proper  hands  prevents  proceedings  from 
unduly  dragging.  Practice  in  debate  may 
therefore  be  really  useful  to  the  blind  if  only 
to  help  them  to  form  for  themselves  a 
sense  of  how  much  and  how  little  should 
be  said. 

In  ordinary  sighted  elementary  schools, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  developments  to 
my  mind  is  the  increasing  encouragement 
given  to  children  to  talk  and  express  them- 
selves about  what  they  are  learning. 
School  children  seem  to  be  becoming  much 
more  articulate.  This  is  a  great  gain,  and, 
I  believe,  accounts  largely  for  children's  in- 
creased enjoyment  in  their  lessons.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  would  report  the  same 
thing  of  schools  for  the  blind.  The  old 
idea  of  children  merely  listening  and  taking 
in  was  perhaps  all  right  for  certain  types 
of  children,  but  there  were  others  for  whom 
it  was  quite  unsuitable. 

Another  thing  which  I  notice  is  the  fos- 
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tering  of  a  school  spirit  by  the  use  of  a 
special  dress,  cap,  or  badge.  Probably 
most  blind  schools  have  a  distinctive  garb. 
Nowadays,  however,  the  fashion  is  to  urge 
ancient  foundations  to  give  up  their  special 
dress.  It  is  therefore  worth  remarking  that 
elementary  schools  are  actually  tending  to 
adopt  more  rather  than  fewer  outward  signs 
of  membership.  The  dress  or  cap  helps 
the  children  to  be  proud  of  their  school  and 
teaches  them  not  to  disgrace  it  by  unworthy 
conduct  outside.  A  school  uniform  or 
school  head-gear  is  exactly  what  we  suggest 
it  is.  If  we  suggest  that  it  is  a  hateful 
badge  of  servitude,  that  is  exactly  how 
children  will  regard  it.  If  we  treat  it  as 
the  distinctive  mark  of  a  school  to  which 
a  child  should  be  proud  to  belong,  that  is 
how  they  also  will  think  of  it. 

But  in  other  ways  how  far  is  it  desir- 
able that  a  school  child  should  be  in  the 
public  eye?  Blind  children  cannot  see 
themselves  in  print  ;  but,  with  regard  to 
schools  generally,  I  think  that  it  is  a  good 
rule  that  children  should  not  appear  in  the 
newspapers  except  in  association  with  the 
whole  school  or  the  whole  team  or  the 
whole  class  in  connection  with  which  they 
have  distinguished  themselves.  When  I 
see  a  picture  in  a  newspaper  of  a  school- 
boy footballer  I  always  wonder  what  the 
subtle  effects  will  be  upon  himself.  Success- 
ful boys  can  soon  begin  to  suffer  from 
swelled  head.  I  daresay  girls  are  not  always 
devoid  of  vanity.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the 
morale  of  a  school  if  the  leading  boys  or 
girls,  their  teachers,  and  the  parents  refuse 
to  accept  unwise  kinds  of  publicity. 

We  cannot  separate  in  any  hard  and 
fast  way  things  which  promote  sociable 
school  spirit  from  things  which  stimulate 
individual  responsibility.  But  as  I  began 
with  what  fosters  chiefly  school  spirit,  let 
me  end  with  a  few  special  notes  on  personal 
initiative  and  individuality. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  for  us  grown-ups 
to  expect  too  much  initiative  from  children. 
Undoubtedly  from  time  to  time  boys  and 
girls  are  chosen  as  leaders,  whether  moni- 
tors or  captains  or  secretaries  of  this  or 
that  society,  who  really  either  have  not  the 
vitality  to  spare  or  are  too  excitable  for  the 
extra  strain.  Girls,  who  besides  doing  les- 
sons are  expected  to  perform  various  domes- 
tic duties  at  home  or  at  school,  are  not 
always  strong  enough  to  take  on  a  number 
of  extras.  The  more  conscientious  they  are 
for  their  school,  the  more  these  may  tell 
upon  them.  Boys  are  popularly  credited 
with  instinctive  self-defence  against  being 
overloaded.  But  even  boys  may  have  more 
responsibility  than  they  are  capable  of. 


Close  by  this  spot  where  we  are  meet- 
ing is  the  house  where  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
was  born,  the  poet,  one  of  the  best-known 
pupils  of  the  great  Dr.  Arnold,  Headmaster 
of  Rugby.  The  sense  of  responsibility  im- 
pressed upon  him  was  undoubtedly  too 
much  for  his  years  and  his  strength.  He 
responded  only  too  readily,  as  it  appeared 
later,  to  the  ideals  put  before  him.  "  I 
verily  believe  my  whole  being  is  soaked 
through  with  the  wishing  and  hoping  and 
striving  to  do  the  school  good,  or  rather 
to  keep  it  up  and  hinder  it  from  falling 
in  this,  I  do  think,  very  critical  time." 
But  the  price  had  to  be  paid.  "  I  have 
been  in  one  continued  state  of  excitement 
for  at  least  the  last  three  years,  and  now 
comeS  the  time  of  exhaustion."  This  is 
melancholy  reading  from  a  boy  who  was 
not  yet  17.  It  is  a  warning  to  us  that 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  want  too  much 
grown-up  spirit  even  from  pupils  who  are 
most  responsive  to  us. 

I  suppose  we  should  all  agree  that  in 
school  activities  there  should  be  allowance 
for  a  great  variety  of  tasks.  One  hears 
that  in  many  well-known  schools  where 
football  and  cricket  used  to  be  exclusively 
cultivated  scope  is  now  given  for  hobbies 
of  diverse  kinds.  I  read  the  other  day  this 
remark  about  a  famous  public  school  in  the 
south  :  "  Boys  with  hobbies  are  allowed  a 
good  deal  of  freedom,  and  may  leave  off 
games.  The  decision  rests  mainly  with  the 
housemaster,  who  has  at  most  55  boys  un- 
der his  care  and  should  know  each  well." 

But  for  effect  upon  personal  initiative 
perhaps  the  matter  of  greatest  interest  to 
many  teachers  at  the  present  time  is  the 
increasing  attention  to  individual  work, 
whether  according  to  the  Dalton  Plan  or 
not.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  very 
few  schools  indeed  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  Dalton  Plan  wholly.  What  is  hap- 
pening is  that  a  great  number  of  teachers 
who  have  heard  and  read  about  the  plan 
are  experimenting  with  a  certain  amount 
of  individual  study  by  the  children.  Per- 
haps what  I  say  on  this  point  may  seem 
o*  little  value,  because  in  blind  school  work 
you  are  bound  to  teach  largely  on  individual 
lines. 

Personally,  I  am  glad  that  the  Dalton 
Plan  has  not  swept  the  field  and  become 
a  popular  fad.  The  normal-sighted  child 
wants,  I  think,  and  profits  by,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  right  kind  of  class 
teaching.  From  a  good  class  teacher  a  boy 
or  girl  with  intelligence  catches  originality, 
alertness,  freshness  of  interest,  and  the 
notion  of  how  to  tackle  problems  as  they 
can  hardly  do  from  merely  individual 
study. 
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Yet  the  Dalton  Plan  has  served  a  good 
purpose  in  drawing  attention  to  the  need 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  individual  work 
as  well.  Children  cannot  all  go  at  the  same 
pace.  Individual  work  allows  of  variety. 
Furthermore,  anyone  who  has  been  asked 
t )  give  special  tuition  or  help  in  study  to 
children  from  various  types  of  schools  soon 
discovers  the  drawback  when  children  have 
had  teaching  too  exclusively  of  the  class 
kind.  The  boy  or  girl  is  sometimes  dis- 
covered to  be  unable  to  grapple  with  any 
branch  of  a  subject  alone,  whereas  the  child 
accustomed  to  do  a  certain  proportion  of 
work  individually  may  find  little  difficulty. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  any  extremes  to 
remedy  this  or  indeed  any  other  educational 
difficulty. 

Indeed,  when  we  have  discussed  a  ques- 
tion like  this  one  of  sociable  spirit  and 
personal  initiative  far  more  thoroughly  than 
I  have  the  ability  to  do  this  afternoon,  what 
remains  as  the  plain  truth  about  the  matter? 

.(i)  The  right  kind  of  teacher  will  make 
a  success  of  many  different  methods.  It  is 
the  personality  that  really  tells. 

(2)  There  is  no  panacea,  no  patent  dodge 
for  doing  the  trick.  At  the  end  it  is  mainly 
a  child's  sense  of  God  that  prevents  your 
school  from  becoming  a  hot-bed  of  secret 
wrong-doing,  mainly  a  child's  religion  that 
produces  the  decent  monitor,  the  champion 
rather  than  the  bully  of  the  weak  and  the 
odd.  Even  religion  itself  cannot  be  used 
as  a  dodge.  But  with  a  fundamental 
religious  sense  in  your  school  you  have  at 
least  something  to  which  you  can  appeal, 
something  that  helps  the  children  to  under- 
stand why  you  urge  them  not  to  do  any- 
thing of  which  they  or  you  or  the  school 
will  look  ashamed. 


Midland  Branch. 

A  Branch  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham, at  3  p.m.,  March  24th,  1923. 
Twenty-four  members  were  present,  also 
10  home  teachers. 

Apologies  were  read  from  a  number  of 
members  ;  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were   read   and  confirmed. 

Miss  Falconer  was  then  inducted  as 
Chairman  for   1923. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Office-bearers  and 
Committee  of  1922  was  ably  proposed  by 
Mr.  Egan,  who  paid  special  tribute  to  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Branch's  first  Secre- 
tary,   Miss   Jones. 

Mr.  Cowley,  Secretary  ,and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  then  gave  an  address  on 


"  Home  Teaching."  It  proved  a  most  in- 
teresting paper,  full  of  facts  and  details,  and 
enlightened  the  branch  on  many  points  of 
home    teaching   previously    unknown. 

Mr.  Cowley  stated  that  before  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  1920  there  were  about  80 
home  teachers  ;  now  there  were  over  200, 
and  many  more  were  needed.  A  general 
conception  of  their  work  was  "  to  give 
wider  interests  "  to  the  blind.  In  the 
speaker's  opinion,  the  Ministry  of  Health's 
definition  of  their  work  was  not  wide 
enough. 

He  placed  the  qualifications  of  home 
teachers  in  two  classes  :  (a)  Personal,  (b) 
Professional.  The  personal  qualifications 
required  patience,  confidence,  a  keen  desire 
for  social  service,  a  gift  for  gossip 
(laughter),  and  a  pleasing  voice.  The  pro- 
fessional qualifications  covered  a  wide  and 
very  varied  range  ;  in  fact  the  ideal  home 
teacher  was  a  human  encyclopaedia.  In 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
occupations  of  the  blind,  baskets,  straw- 
bags,  etc.,  the  stock-in-trade  of  home 
teachers  included  a  knowledge  of  old  age 
pensions,  National  Health  Insurance,  hos- 
pitals, dispensary,  doctors,  relief  societies, 
homes,  blind  institutions,  raw  material, 
Braille,  Moon,  libraries,  books  and  fiction, 
postal  regulations,  education,  legal  in- 
formation, travel,  prices,  public-baths  and 
wash-houses,    and   games. 

Often  his  home  teachers  had  been  called 
on  to  write  letters  and  occasionally  they 
had  "washed  the  pots."  One  tradesman  to 
whom  his  home  teachers  had  not  been  able 
to  give  advice  to  was  a  blind  chimney- 
sweep. 

In  future  the  Ministry  of  Health  would 
require  home  teachers,  within  two  years  of 
appointment,  to  obtain  a  certificate  from 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Regu- 
lations for  the  first  examination  had  been 
issued.  He  thought  the  age  should  be 
lowered   to   21    years. 

He  would  recommend  all  home  teachers 
to  carry  about  a  copy  of  Ministry  of  Health 
Regulations,  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920 
and  Henry  J.  Wilson's  pamphlet  on  Blind 
Institutions.  An  acquaintance  with  John- 
son's "  Annual  Digest  of  Annuities  for  the 
Blind  "  would  be  helpful 

The  A.T.B.  had  decided  to  admit  to 
their  association  those  who  gained  the 
C.T.B.   certificate. 

Mr.  Cowley  thought  more  use  could  be 
made  of  the  Counties  Associations,  particu- 
larly in  aiding  the  isolated  blind.  He 
suggested  that  home  teachers  should  diplo- 
matically approach  blind  beggars  and  street 
musicians.      In    large    towns    they    would 
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occasionally  meet  with  insanitary  con- 
ditions, where  possible  improvements  should 
be  suggested.  Friends  should  be  made  of 
school  attendance  officers  and  health  inspec- 
tors. Sickness  should  be  guarded  against, 
and  he  strongly  recommended  insurance. 
A  conference  of  home  teachers  was  held 
quarterly.  In  conclusion,  he  considered 
that  the  home  teacher  had  to  be  such  a 
versatile  and  many-sided  person  that  the 
totally  blind  could  not  possibly  perform  this 
work  as  efficiently  as  the  seeing. 

Several  questions  were  asked  by  Miss 
Jones,  Mr.  Bigley  and  Mr.  Phillips.  One 
of  the  interesting  replies  related  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  book-binding  for  the  blind.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cowley  was  enthusi- 
astically carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  tea, 
which  was  provided  by  the  local  members. 

After  tea,  the  Secretary  gave  an  account 
of  the  Annual  Meeting.  A  warm  discussion 
of  admission  of  "  all  "  home  teachers  to 
the  A.T.B.  followed  ;  a  proposition  to  this 
effect  was  made  but  found  no  seconder. 
However,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
forward  an  account  of  the  discussion  to 
the  A.T.B.  Secretary.  The  home  teachers 
present  claimed  admission  on  their  merits. 

The  next  discussion  was  on  Circular 
1297.  Several  members  possessed  replies 
from  M.P.'s  on  the  matter;  one  member, 
Mr.  Bigley,  had  replies  from  several 
M.P.'s.  An  account  was  given  of  the  Exe- 
cutive action  in  this  matter.  A  motion  was 
carried  expressing  unanimous  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Circular,  and  it  was  decided 
to  forward  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the 
Executive. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  members  to  sup- 
port the  magazine,  The  Teacher;  the 
meeting  then  closed. 


Home  Teachers. 

The  following  response  to  an  enquiry 
respecting  paragraph  5  (d)  of  the  syllabus 
for  the  home  teachers'  test  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  entering  for  this 
examination  : — 
Dear  Madam, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  12th  instant 
regarding  "Professional  Knowledge,"  para- 
graph 5  (d)  states  that  the  candidate  must 
satisfy  the  Examiners  that  he  can  give  in- 
formation as  to  how  to  obtain  legal  advice. 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  home  teachers 
are  expected  to  give   legal  advice. 

With  regard  to  books  of  reference,  the 
Committee  have  not  thought  fit  to  recom- 
mend any  particular  books,  but  a  series  of 


articles  on  Home  Teaching  is  appearing  in 
the  Beacon,  published  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  and  will  point  out 
the  sources  from  which  most  of  the  in- 
formation can  be  obtained. 

Yours   faithfully, 
Henry  Stainsby, 

Hon.  Registrar. 


Rochdale  Blind  Society's  Meeting. 

(From  the  Rochdale  Observer, 
Saturday,   March  31st.) 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rochdale 
District  Society  for  visiting  and  instructing 
the  blind  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  Mayor,  Alder- 
man T.  Butterworth,  J. P.,  presided. 

A  report  for  the  year  ended  March  31st, 
1922,  was  given  by  the  secretary  which 
showed  that  at  the  close  of  the  12  months 
under  review  the  number  of  blind  persons 
on  the  Society's  register  was  149,  of  whom 
81  were  males  and  68  females.  Attending 
various  blind  schools  and  institutions  were 
13  males  and  5  females,  and  12  persons 
were  workhouse  inmates.  From  the  Holden 
Trust,  18  blind  men  and  women  were  in 
receipt  of  pensions.  The  Blind  Persons 
Act,  which  came  into  operation  in  Septem- 
ber, 1920,  enabled  the  Committee  to  ex- 
tend the  work  of  the  Society,  and  thanks 
to  the  grant  received  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  the  excellent  response  to  the 
mills  and  workshops'  collection  appeal,  the 
Committee  had  been  able  to.  largely  in- 
crease the  amount  paid  in  pensions,  grants, 
and  temporary  relief  to  the  blind  of  the 
Rochdale  district.  The  provision  in  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  by  which  the  statutory 
age  for  the  receipt  of  an  old-age  pension 
was  reduced,  in  the  case  of  blind  persons, 
from  70  to  50  years,  had  proved  of  great 
benefit,  and  the  Committee  had  taken  full 
advantage  of  it.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
67  blind  persons  were  in  receipt  of  old-age 
pensions  of  the  full  amount  of  10/-  a  week. 
Representatives  of  the  Committee  had  been 
in  negotiation  with  the  Rochdale  Education 
Committee  and  the  Lancashire  County 
Council  to  promote  the  welfare  of  blind 
persons  in  the  district  and  schemes  for  the 
exercise  of  certain  powers  under  the  Act 
would  soon  be  in  full  working  order.  An- 
other valuable  feature  of  the  Society's  work 
was  the  help  afforded  to  blind  persons  to 
sell  articles  they  had  made  and  in  suitable 
cases  to  set  up  individuals  in  businesses, 
whereby  they  were  able  to  support  them- 
selves. Thirteen  men  and  women  were 
wholly    or    partially   supporting    themselves 
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by  retail  trading  or  other  employment. 
During  the  year  the  Society  obtained  an  en- 
gagement for  one  of  the  blind  girls  as  a 
Braille  copyist  for  the  Manchester  branch  of 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and 
two  blind  men  had  been  started  in  business 
as  egg  dealers.  These  persons  were  doing 
well  in  their  new  callings.  Financially,  the 
Society  was  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  con- 
dition, although  they  started  the  year  with 
an  adverse  balance.  The  Committee  grate- 
fully acknowledged  the  help  of  all  workers 
and  members  of  various  local  institutions. 


The  Use  of  Too  Small  Type. 

A  warning  that  the  extensive  use  of 
printing  type  of  smaller  dimensions  than  10- 
point  is  becoming  a  serious  factor  among 
the  contributory  causes  of  eye  fatigue  and 
impairment  of  vision  is  contained  in  a  com- 
munication from  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  130  E. 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  to 
the  various  associations  of  book  and  perio- 
dical publishers,  advertisers,  printers, 
school  boards,  libraries  and  other  large 
users  or  producers  of  printed  matter. 

The  statement  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "  the  use  of  type  smaller  than  10- 
point,  not  only  has  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
eyesight  of  the  reader,  but  often  defeats 
its  own  purpose  by  repelling  the  potential 
reader  who  realises  that  the  reading  of  such 
type  hurts  or  tires  his  eyes." 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  school  books 
and  publications  read  by  children  is  the  use 
of  small  type  harmful,  the  Committee  says. 
Reading  matter  intended  for  children  of  any 
age  should  never  be  printed  in  type  smaller 
than  10-point.  The  type  sizes  recommended 
for  children  by  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  are  :  For  chil- 
dren 12  years  of  age,  10-point ;  children 
between  9  and  12  years,  12-point ;  children 
between  8  and  9  years,  14-point ;  children 
between  7  and  8  years,  18-point ;  children 
under  7  years,  24  to  30-point. 

The  publishers  of  geography  and  history 
maps  are  among  the  most  flagrant  offen- 
ders in  this  respect,  the  Committee  reports. 
A  special  effort  to  induce  publishers  of 
school  maps  to  use  larger  type  will  be 
made. 

A  research  recently  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  showed  that  certain  styles  of  24-point 
type  were  more  easily  read  by  young  chil- 
dren than  other  styles  of  36-point  type. 
The   ultimate   abolition   of    the   use   of   all 


6-point  and   smaller  types  of  any  styles   is 
urged   by  the  Committee. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  effect  of  type  sizes  on  eye- 
sight, the  Committee  reports  that  at  least 
two  public  libraries  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Springfield,  Mass.,  have  set  aside  depart- 
ments of  "  Books  for  Tired  Eyes,"  in  which 
are  included  only  books  of  14  and  18-point 
type.  These  books  are  proving  exceedingly 
popular  with  older  people.  Plans  are  also 
under  way  among  Bible  societies  to  publish 
the  book  of  Psalms  in  larger  type  for  older 
readers  and  similar  steps  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  publishers  of  fraternal  or- 
ganisation journals  read  largely  by  older 
persons. 

[As  an  indication  of  the  sizes  of  type 
referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  that 
8-point  is  the  type  at  present  used  for  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  which  previous  to 
1922  was  printed  in   10-point  type.] 


Leather  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Bernard  B.  Perks,  late  Instructor 
in  Leather  Work  at  Leatherhead  School  for 
the  Blind  and  other  Institutions,  has  re- 
cently sent  us  a  small  harness  strap  beauti- 
fully stitched  by  hand,  in  reference  to  which 
he  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
you  to  see  a  specimen  of  harness  stitching 
done  by  a  totally  blind  pupil  of  mine.  I 
had  pupils  who  were  able  also  to  stitch  by 
hand,  bags,  purses,  brush  cases,  etc.  I 
know  of  several  schools  which  teach  boot 
repairing,  but  I  think  harness  and  leather 
stitching  by  the  blind  is  almost  a  new  de- 
parture .... 

"  I  think  this  work  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  small  trader  in  a  country  dis- 
trict or  village,  some  of  whom  I  visited 
when  I  was  on  after-care  work  for  St. 
Dunstan's." 

[The  development  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  leather  goods  industry  during  the 
past  few  years,  especially  in  soft,  coloured 
suede  goods,  offers  the  blind,  in  Mr.  Perk's 
opinion,  a  new  field  of  employment.  The 
possibilities,  useful  and  artistic,  of  this 
trade  in  its  more  fancy  departments,  such 
as  bags,  hats,  etc.,  have  only  lately  been 
realised  and  some  of  our  training  centres 
may  be  glad  to  add  this  new  branch  to  the 
limited  curriculum  at  present  open  to  the 
blind.] 
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Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

On  Tuesday,  March  27th,  an  interesting 
presentation  was  made  to  Miss  Falconer, 
the  Principal,  to  celebrate  her  21st  anniver- 
sary of  blind  work.  The  gift  comprised 
a  small  "  library  "  of  recent  books  on  edu- 
cation and  literature.  In  making  the  pre- 
sentation, Mr.  Cowley,  Superintendent  and 
Secretary,  expressed  the  good-will  and  con- 
gratulations of  the  staff.  Miss  Falconer, 
very  surprised  and  deeply  moved,  expressed 
her  thanks  and  stated  that  the  blind  work 
seemed  to  become  more  interesting  year 
by  year. 

Another  presentation  at  the  above  Insti- 
tution was  made  to  Miss  Saville,  a  visiting 
teacher  of  the  Music  Department,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage. 


Reading  Competition. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  E.  W.  Austin 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  will  be  held 
on  Saturday,  May  12th,  at  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and  Mrs. 
Kendal  have  kindly  consented  to  judge 
those  readers  who  qualify  to  compete  in 
the  finals. 

All  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
The  Secretary,  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  -18  Tufton  Street,  Westminster 
S.W.i. 


Notes. 

Lady  Campbell,  who  is  well  known  in 
the  blind  world  for  her  excellent  work  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
and  for  the  prominent  part  which  she  took 
in  all  schemes  for  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  education,  writes  as  follows 
in  a  letter  received  at  the  New  Year  : — 

"  The  Association  has  been  doing  some 
good  progressive  work  this  year.  May  it 
prosper   in    1923." 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robins,  the  Blind 
Canon  of  Rochester,  who  passed  away  at 
the  end  of  March. 


Mr.  W.  Coates,  of  the  Worcester  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind,  and  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  has  recently  passed  "Moderations" 
and  is  embarking  on  the  Honour  School  of 
"  English   Language  and   Literature." 


Wanted. 

A  trained  teacher  of  the  blind,  urgently 
needed  for  important  Missionary  Institution 
in  Ceylon.  Great  scope  for  missionary- 
hearted  woman.  For  particulars  as  to 
allowances,  etc.,  apply  Secretary,  Church  of 
England  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  27 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


VVm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Printers,  93  Mornington  St.,  Manchester,  S.E. 
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Editorial. 

In  olden  time  it  was  held  that  when  a 
man  wrote  a  book,  he  delivered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  This  he 
did  by  exposing  his  whole  front  as  a  target 
for  assault.  He  pilloried  himself  to  the 
brickbats  of  all  comers.  In  the  blind 
world  the  analogous  unfortunate  is  he  who 
devises  and  publishes  a  Scheme  for  the 
Unification  of  Collections.  Dr.  Evans  is  a 
brave  man.  He  has  also  no  enemies.  All 
the  same  he  runs  manifold  risks  and  merits 
much  gratitude  for  thus  boldly  flouting 
fortune. 

His  Scheme,  which  we  print  below,  is  a 
notable  effort.  It  is  broad  in  conception 
and  outlines  an  instrument  genuinely 
national  in  character.  The  plan,  too,  is 
timely  for  both  Institutions,  and  the  public 
are  tired  of  the  present  overlapping  with 
its   extravagance   and    inevitable   irritation. 


Districts  vary  but  there  are  few  where  there 
is  not  at  least  duplication,  while  in  some, 
like  the  Metropolitan,  there  is  an  unbridled 
riot  of  individualistic  competition. 

There  are  few  therefore  who  will  not 
be  wholeheartedly  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  unification.  The  difficulties  arise  when 
one  comes  to  the  explicit  terms  of  any  pro- 
posal. The  Scheme  before  us  is  evidently 
the  outcome  of  long  and  well  informed 
thought.  If  realised  it  would  secure  not 
only  financial  modifications  but  admini- 
strative changes  as  well.  It  would  set  up 
a  new  hierarchy  who  would  supervise 
national  services,  determine  policy  and  act 
as  Court  of  Appeal  in  all  disputes.  Out  of 
this  two  questions  arise,  first,  is  such  a 
hieratical  assembly  called  for,  and,  second, 
if  called  for,  is  the  constitution  outlined  in 
the  Scheme  the  best  that  can  be  proposed. 

Personally  we  should  welcome  a 
National  Directorate  of  Policy,  though 
there  would  seem  to  be  here  some  danger  of 
overlapping  with  the  Ministry  and  the  Cen- 
tral Advisory  Committee.  Even  if  the 
latter  took  the  hint  and  faded  gently  out 
of  a  superfluous  existence,  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  Ministry  content  with 
checking  registers  and  sanctioning  grants. 
Again,  accounts  have  already  to  be  sub- 
mitted annually  to  the  Ministry  and  to  the 
Registering  Authority,  and  each  claims 
some  say  as  to  the  form  in  which  these 
accounts  shall  be  kept.  If  the  New  Body 
be  granted  similar  powers  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  these  three  inquisitors 
shall  find  agreement  as  to  their  accountancy 
requirements. 

The  constitution  of  the  New  Body  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  points  of  the  Scheme 
where  criticism  will  be  most  busy.  From 
Clause  i  we  might  surmise  that  the  author 
was  not  serious  in  this  part  of  his  task 
but  was  content  to  throw  out  an  extrava- 
gance to  start  discussion.  To  suggest  that 
one  Agency  should  have  a  representation 
of  18  members  while  no  other  Institution 
(unless  admitted  on  the  grounds  of  doing 
National  Service)  can  count  on  having  one 
is  absurd.  We  are  inclined  to  think  how- 
ever that  the  whole  constitution  is  on 
wrong  lines. 

We  would  remind  Dr.  Evans  that  the 
Scheme    is    primarily    one    for    the    raising 
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and  distribution  of  charitable  funds.  That 
being  so,  what  have  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Poor  Law  Unions'  Association, 
and  the  other  august  bodies  mentioned 
under  Clause  II,  from  (a)  to  (h)  to  do  with 
it?  Are  not  the  Institutions,  Workshops 
and  Agencies  who  require  voluntary  help 
competent  to  manage  their  own  finances? 
Of  course  the  obvious  blank  at  the  present 
moment  is  that  there  is  no  Association  of 
the  workers  and  Agencies  for  the  blind  as 
there  is  in  America.  Still,  national  action 
has  been  taken  before.  The  National 
Uniform  Type  Committee  was  a  body  which 
truly  represented  all  the  Braille  interests  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  should  not 
be  beyond  the  wit  of  the  blind  world  to 
devise  for  the  second  time  a  genuinely 
representative  Committee.  One  possible 
way  would  be  for  the  Joint  or  Area  Com- 
mittee to  send  members  to  the  Central 
Body.  On  the  constitution  of  these  Joint 
Committees  the  Scheme  is  silent,  but  it 
must  be  such  that  all  the  interests  in  the 
area  are  fairly  and  adequately  represented, 
so  that  from  them  the  Sanhedrim  might 
conveniently  be  chosen.  The  fact  that  dis- 
putes would  pass  from  Joint  Committee  to 
the  Higher  Court  cannot  be  urged,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  as  an  argument  against  this 
constitution. 

Let  us  take  one  step  further  in  the 
direction  of  detail.  Taking  the  figures 
given  in  the  Memorandum,  we  can  divide 
the  country  into  four  provinces  and  give  to 
each  a  "proportionate  representation  on  a 
Central  Committee  of  25  members  as 
follows  : — 

Northern        8 

Midland   and   Eastern   5 

Wales  and  Western  4 

London  and  Home  Counties  8 
In  each  area  the  voluntary  Agencies  would 
form  an  electoral  College  with  voting 
power  in  proportion  to  the  place  each  fills 
in  work  for  the  blind.  This  voting  power 
would  be  used  to  elect  a  Provincial  Com- 
mittee of  15  or  20  members. 

Each  Provincial  Committee,  in  addition 
to  the  tasks  of  raising  and  distributing 
funds  within  its  borders,  would,  as  already 
stated,  send  members  in  accordance  with 
the  numbers  given  above,  to  the  Central 
Board.  To  this  Board  could  be  added  four 
of  five  representatives  from  the  Agencies 
doing  National  Service. 

The  allocation  of  voting  power  to  the 
local  Agencies  would  present  difficulties, 
but  a  basis  could  surely  be  found  and  the 
plan  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  larger 
Institutions  than  the  alternative  of  one 
agency  one  vote. 

It   has  been   stipulated    above   that   the 


Provincial  Committees  should  have  the 
task  of  raising  funds  within  their  borders. 
This  is  vital.  The  Memorandum  is  vague 
on  the  point.  "  General  control  "  is  not 
enough.  The  machinery  of  money  raising 
should  be  handed  over  from  the  various 
Institutions  to  the  Provincial  Committee 
and  become  its  property.  The  personnel 
would  become  its  servants.  Individual 
agencies  including  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  would  cease  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  "  collection  activities  "  which 
would  entirely  pass  to  the  Provincial  Com- 
mittees. Each  of  the  Committees  would 
require  a  paid  official  who  would  act  as  its 
Secretary  and,  as  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
be  responsible  to  it  for  the  publicity  work 
carried  on  within  its  area. 

To  discuss  the  Scheme  further  would  be 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  an  Editorial.  Some 
of  the  services  now  described  as  National, 
might  be  more  justly  classed  as  Provincial, 
and  some  might  be  taken  over  bodily  by 
the  Central  Board.  Again,  the  requisition 
from  charitable  funds  of  ^40,000  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  work 
done  and  the  statement  that  the  New  Body 
would,  swallow  this  budget  without  exam- 
ination for  the  first  year  does  not  augur 
well  for  that  keenness  of  financial  scrutiny 
which  the  situation  demands.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  "  Can  the  money  be  spent?" 
but  "  Are  the  charitable  public  getting  an 
adequate  return  for  their  money  in  the 
provision  of  economical  and  non-luxury 
services  for  the  blind?"  These  and  many 
other  points  rise  naturally  to  the  mind,  and 
we  shall  be  grateful  if  our  readers  will 
make  use  of  our  columns  for  the  threshing 
out  of  knotty  points.  The  problem  is  beset 
with  difficulties,;  but  with  patience  and 
goodwill,  with  the  practice  of  some  faith 
and  the  subordination  of  vested  interests  to 
the  common  good,  a  way  through  all  inter- 
vening obstacles  will  be  found.  In  any 
case  whether  success  be  sure  or  not,  the 
world  of  the  blind  is  deeply  grateful  to  Dr. 
Evans  for  his  gallant  start. 
*     ■*     ■* 

Information  and  Suggestions  as  to 

Centralisation    of    Collections    for 

Blind. 

A — Covering  Letter.  Addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Counties' 
Associations. 

Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane, 
London,    E.C.,  17^/1  July,  1923. 
Dear  Sir  (or  Madam), 

The  question  of  National  and  Local 
Appeals  for  the  Blind  has  been  the  subject 
of  consideration  by  a  Committee  which  met 
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recently  under  my  Chairmanship  at  the 
Clothworkers'  Hall.  I  need  not  recall  to 
your  notice  the  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
centralisation  which  were  made  some  three 
years  ago,  nor  do  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  widespread 
confusion  and  friction  which  now  exist. 
The  Committee  above  referred  to  was  of  a 
representative  character  and  it  was  anxious 
rather  to  suggest  a  policy  which,  if  adopted, 
would  lead  to  harmonious  working  in  the 
future  as  between  the  National  Institute 
and  other  agencies  carrying  on  national 
services  for  the  Blind  of  the  one  part  and 
the  local  voluntary  agencies  of  the  other 
part. 

The  Committee  conferred  with  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  and  the 
Memorandum  enclosed,  which  I  am  reques- 
ted to  bring'  to  your  notice,  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  National  Institute  and 
represents  the  policy  which  the  Committee 
would  wish  to  see  considered  by  all  agencies 
concerned.  The  proposals  outlined  in  the 
memorandum  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  I  am  authorised  to  say  that  both 
the  Minister  and  the  Committee  commend 
the  attempt  to  secure  uniformity  and  cen- 
tralisation, that  they  approve  generally  of 
the  proposals  in  the  memorandum  and  that 
the  Minister  of  Health  will  gladly  accept 
the  responsibility  involved  in  making  the 
necessary  nominations  as  indicated  in 
Appendix  B  of  the  memorandum  if  the 
proposals  prove  generally  acceptable  to  the 
country. 

I  enclose  also  an  explanatory  statement 
of  the  memorandum,  taking  an  imaginary 
area  as  an  example,  and  showing  how  the 
proposals  in  the  memorandum  would  apply 
both  as  regards  procedure  and  finance.  It 
may  be  anticipated  that  in  the  first  year  of 
operation  the  cost  of  the  national  services 
to  be  conducted  by  the  National  Institute 
will  approximate  to  ,£40,000  after  taking 
into  account  the  income  estimated  to  be 
received  apart  from  ordinary  collections  and 
donations,  and  it  is  intended  to  approach  the 
other  Institutions  carrying  on  national  ser- 
vices with  a  view  to  securing  their 
adhesion  to  the  scheme.  In  subsequent 
years  the  budgets  for  national  services  would 
require  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  new  representative  body  to  be  created 
in  accordance  with  Appendix  B  to  the 
memorandum. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  proposals 
in  the  memorandum  are  calculated,  not  only 
properly  to  safeguard  national  services,  but 
to  secure  that  the  needs  of  the  blind  in 
each  area  will  have  the  main  claim  on  all 
moneys  collected  in  the  area,  thus  carrying 


out  the  intentions  of  the  Blind  Bersons 
Act,  1920.  All  agencies  will  co-operate 
for  collecting  purposes  and  the  appeal  will 
in  future  be  for  the  blind  of  the  area 
including  the  area's  share  in  national  ex- 
penditure. Every  one  will  thus  be  working 
for  the  blind  generally  and  the  old  diffi- 
culties of  competition  and  friction  should 
disappear,  all  grounds  of  complaint  being 
removed. 

I  will  be  grateful  if  you  will  submit 
this  letter  and  its  enclosures  to  your  Com- 
mittee for  consideration.  No  doubt  it  will 
be  found  convenient  for  various  agencies 
to  discuss  the  matter  jointly,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  special  meetings  may  use- 
fully be  summoned  by  the  Counties' 
Association  to  consider  the  whole  question. 

It  is  intended  if  sufficient  support  is 
received,  to  hold  a  conference  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  and  to  ask  your  Committee 
to  send  delegates  with  power  to  give  a 
binding  vote. 

I  need  not  say  how  much  I  rely  on  the 
careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  of 
this  letter  by  your  Committee.  The 
alternative  to  the  adoption  of  some  scheme 
of  centralisation  is  the  continuance  of  the 
present  position  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  cause  we  all  have  at  heart, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proposals  in 
the  memorandum  constitute  a  fair  and 
reasonable  method  for  securing  unity  of 
effort  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  them- 
selves. 

I    am,    Your  obedient   servant, 
P.  M.  Evans, 
Chairman,  Union  of  Associations. 


Centralisation    of  Collections. 
B — Memorandum. 

1. — There  is  agreement  that  a  Scheme 
of  Centralisation  of  Collections  is  desirable 
which  shall  distinguish  between  national 
and  local  services  carried  on  on  behalf  of 
the  blind.  Among  the  bodies  carrying  on 
national  services  are  the  National  Institute, 
the  National  Library,  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  and  St.  Dunstan's.  The  services 
to  be  conducted  by  the  National  Institute 
are  set  out  in  Appendix  A  hereto.  The 
National  Institute  will  cease  to  carry  on 
local  services,  except  when  acting  as 
Agents,  e.g.,  The  Home  Workers'  Scheme 
South  of  the  Thames. 

2. — It  is  agreed  that  national  services 
should  be  properly  safeguarded,  but,  sub- 
ject to  this,  that  local  needs  have  first 
claim  on  all  moneys  collected  in  the  local- 
ity. It  is  agreed  further  that  the  National 
Institute    possesses    an    efficient    collecting 
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machine,  both  central  and  local,  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  local  collecting  organisations, 
full  use  should  be  made  in  the  interests  of 
the  Blind  generally. 

3. — (a)  England  and  Wales  should  be 
divided  into  agreed  collecting  areas.  In 
each  such  area  the  present  agents  of  the 
National  Institute  and  the  local  Institutions 
or  agency  (or  agencies)  will  co-operate  for 
collecting  purposes,  and  the  appeal  will  be 
for  the  blind  of  the  area,  including  the 
area's  share  in  national  expenditure.  The 
moneys  so  collected  in  any  area  will  be 
retained  in  that  area  and  will  be  held  there 
pending  their  distribution  among  the  local 
agencies  and  the  National  Institute  by  a 
Joint  Committee  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  agencies  concerned  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  New  Body  to  be  created 
as  hereinafter  mentioned  (No.  5).  The 
constitution  of  the  Joint  Committees  will 
depend  on  the  areas  decided  upon  and  their 
appointment  must  await  such  delimitation 
of  areas. 

(b)  All  moneys  collected  locally,  includ- 
ing subscriptions  and  donations,  shall  be 
brought  into  the  appropriate  local  account. 
Such  sums  as  are  earmarked  by  the 
donors  for  a  purpose  recognised  by  the 
New  Body  as  being  intended  for  some 
special  purpose  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriate  account. 

(c)  All  moneys  collected  centrally  as  a 
result  of  national  appeals  shall,  after  the 
deduction  of  expenses,  be  credited  to  the 
various  participating  areas  in  the  same 
proportion  as  their  contributions  to  national 
services  as  hereinafter  mentioned  (see  No. 
4).  Any  balance  in  respect  of  any  non- 
participating  area  shall  be  retained  by  the 
said  New  Body  for  national  purposes  (see 
No.  9,  Example  b). 

The  National  Institute  would  get 
nothing  extra  out  of  this  fund  beyond  what 
may  be  handed  to  it  by  the  New  Body  as 
representing  the  share  of  a  non-partici- 
pating area. 

Any  money  paid  over  to  a  participating 
area  under  this  head  will  fall  into  the 
local  funds,  and  from  these  funds  with  or 
without  such  augmentation  will  be  deducted 
the    area's    share    of    national    expenditure. 

In  areas  which  do  not  participate, 
matters  will  remain  as  at  present. 

4. — In  distributing  the  nett  amount 
credited  to  any  area,  the  following  prin- 
ciples shall  be  observed  : — 

(a)  The  proportion  which  the  ordinary 
civil  population  of  the  area  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  England  and  Wales 
shall  be  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the 
figures    contained    in    the    Census    returns. 


In  such  ascertained  proportion  shall  the 
area  contribute  towards  the  agreed  cost  of 
national  services  (see  No.  9,  Example  c). 

(b)  The  area  shall  also  contribute  to  the 
national  pool,  hereinafter  referred  to  (see 
No.  8),  an  agreed  percentage  (to  be  fixed 
by  the  said  New  Body)  of  the  Balance  of 
the  nett  amount  collected  after  payment  of 
the  sum  agreed  under  (a). 

(c)  The  balance  remaining  after  payment 
of  the  sums  agreed  under  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
be  distributed  between  the  participating 
agencies  on  a  basis  settled  by  each  Joint 
Committee. 

(d)  Subject  as  herein  mentioned,  each 
Joint  Committee  shall  have  general  control 
over  the  collection  activities  in  their  area 
and  over  all  distribution  among  the  local 
agencies  and  the  National  Institute  of 
moneys  collected  in  or  credited  to  the  area, 
and  shall  meet  at  such  intervals  as  may  be 
found  desirable. 

(e)  When  a  Joint  Committee  is  of 
opinion  that  the  total  nett  amounts  collected 
in  or  credited  to  the  area  are  insufficient  to 
meet  both  the  area's  share  of  national 
expenditure  and  of  the  national  pool  and 
the  reasonable  needs  of  the  area  itself,  there 
shall  be  made  a  pro-rata  abatement.  In 
the  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  the 
decision  of  the  said  New  Body  as  arbitrator 
shall  be  final  (see  No.  9,   Example  d). 

It  would  be  open  always  in  case  of  any 
deficiency  to  apply  to  the  national  pool  for 
assistance. 

5. — The  central  control  of  all  collecting 
activities  and  expenditure  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  pool  shall  be  vested  in  a 
New  Body  constituted  as  shown  in  Appendix 
B  hereto,  in  addition  to  representatives  of 
such  other  bodies  carrying  on  national 
services  for  the  Blind  as  may  elect  to 
participate  in  the  scheme. 

6. — The  New  Body  shall — 

(a)  Act  on  the  appeal  of  any  participating 
agency  as  final  arbitrators  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  constitution  of  Joint  Com- 
mittees, and  in  all  other  matters  arising 
under  the  Scheme,  whether  relating  to  the 
collection  or  the  distribution  of  moneys  in 
any  area  or  otherwise, 

(b)  Scrutinise  and  approve  the  budget 
of  all  National  Services, 

(c)  Approve  all  new  developments  of 
National  Services, 

(d)  Control  the  national  pool, 

(e)  Inform  Joint  Committees  of  the 
amount  to  be  contributed  by  each  Com- 
mittee in  any  year  for  National  Services 
and   for  the  national  pool, 

(/)  Advise  Joint  Committees  in  all 
matters  referred  to  it, 
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(g)  Have  power  to  require  the  submission 
to  it  for  approval  of  the  accounts  of  any 
participating  or  collecting  agency  ;  and 

(h)  Generally  direct  and  guide  the  raising 
and  distribution  of  voluntary  moneys  on 
behalf  of  the  Blind,  and  for  this  purpose, 
may  prescribe  the  form  in  which  central 
or  local  area  accounts  shall  be  kept,  and 
do  any  other  things  which  may  be  con- 
sidered desirable  with  a  view  to  securing 
uniformity  of  practice. 

7. — The  National  Institute  shall  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  amend  its  constitution  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  this  New 
Body  and  its  powers  as  set  out  in  5  and  6 
above,  and,  if  it  thinks  it  so  desirable,  for 
the  retention  of  its  present  constitution, 
but  then,  only  in  respect  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Services  referred  to  in 
Appendix  A,  or  such  additional  National 
Services  as  the  New  Body  may  approve. 
"  8. — The  national  pool  will  be  constituted 
by  contributions  from  all  participating 
agencies  other  than  the  national  agencies. 
The  percentage  to  be  contributed  in  any 
year  shall  be  fixed  by  the  said  New  Body 
as  above  mentioned,  and  all  participating 
agencies,  including  the  national  agencies, 
will  be  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  New  Body 
for  a  contribution  from  the  national  pool 
to  meet  special  needs  as  they  arise. 

9. — The  following  information  and  ex- 
amples may  be  of  interest  : — 

(a)  The  population  proportions  of  the 
areas  of  the  several  Counties'  Associations 
to  the  total  populations  of  England  and 
Wales  are  : — 

Northern     31 

Midland       16 

NorthWest     4 

Eastern        5 

South  Wales  6 

Western       7 

London        12 

Home  Counties  19 


These  areas  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
example  only  ;  it  is  not  suggested  that  they 
will  necessarily  be  the  collecting  areas. 

(b)  If  £10,000  is  available  for  distribu- 
tion as  a  result  of  a  national  appeal,  and 
if  the  Eastern  area  were  a  non-participating 
area,  then  5/iooths  or  i/20th  of  the  avail- 
able amount,  namely,  £500,  would  be 
retained  by  the  New  Body  foi  national 
purposes  (see  3  c). 

(c)  On  a  basis  of  £50,000  as  the  budget 
for  national  (e.g.,  N.I.B.,  National  Library 
and   Normal  College)  services,   the  amount 


to    be    contributed    by    each    area    would    be 

(see  4  a)  : — 

Northern      £15,500 

Midland        £8,000 

North    West    £2,000 

Eastern        .£2,500 

South  Wales  £3,000 

Western        .£3,500 

London      £6,000 

Home  Counties £9,500 

(d)  If  an  area  is  taken  containing  only 
one  large  institution,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
£1,000  represents  its  share  of  national  ex- 
penditure, and  that  £3,000  represents  its 
average  annual  collections  (apart  from 
special  appeals)  over  the  three  years  prior 
to  entry  into  the  Scheme,  or  is  the  figure 
fixed  either  by  agreement  or  by  the  New 
Body  on  appeal,  and  if  only  £3,000  nett 
is  collected  then,  as  an  example  of  one 
possible  method  of  pro  rata  abatement  in 
case  of  a  deficiency  (see  4  e)  the  national 
services  would  get  £750,  and  the  local 
Institution  £2,250  less  percentage  to 
national  pool. 

(e)  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  ex- 
ample given  in  (d)  above,  and  supposing  the 
local  funds  in  such  area  amounted  in  any 
year  to  £7,000,  the  area  would  retain 
£6,000  less  the  percentage  to  the  national 
pool ;  and  if  an  appeal  for  a  special  pur- 
pose were  made  in  that  area,  any  additional 
funds  would  be  retained  in  that  area  less 
the  percentage  thereon  to  the  national 
pool. 

From    the    Report   of   the   Departmental 

Committee  on  the  Superannuation  of 

School  Teachers. 

Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 

"  Until  the  passing  of  the  Elementary 
Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act, 
1893,  the  Board  of  Education  could  take  no 
official  cognizance  of  schools  for  the  blind 
and  deaf.  It  appears  to  follow  that, 
although  many  of  them  had  been  established 
long  before  on  voluntary  lines  and  had  for 
years  been  doing  their  invaluable  work 
with  the  same  efficiency  as  characterizes 
them  to-day,  none  of  them  can  be  regarded 
as  having  been  officially  in  existence  prior 
to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Act  on  1st 
January,  1894.  In  1918,  Parliament  con- 
ferred upon  their  staffs  precisely  the  same 
privileges  as  it  conferred  upon  their 
colleagues  in  public  elementary  schools, 
including  full  credit  for  all  "  back  service." 
The  Board,  however,  found  it  logically  im- 
possible to  hold  that  service  could  have  been 
given  in  schools  during  years  in  which,  so 
far   as    their    knowledge   goes,    the    schools 
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did  not  exist  at  all.  Consequently  1894 
has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  earliest  date 
from  which  "  back  service  "  is  to  be  reckon- 
ed for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  This 
is  a  substantial  grievance  for  the  older 
among  them,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  removed.  As  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals affected  is  small,  the  cost  would 
be  trifling.  The  claim  that  superintendents 
in  institutions  for  the  blind  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  scheme,  is  more  debatable, 
since  these  institutions  usually  contain  in- 
dustrial departments,  which  are  conducted 
on  a  trading  basis.  The  proposal  for 
inclusion  seems  to  be  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  improve  the  prospects  of  a  very  devoted 
and  not  too  highly  paid  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession. We  think  it  might,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  be  possible  to  arrange  that  teachers 
who  are  promoted  to  be  superintendents 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  contribute 
and  to  have  their  service  recorded  for  super- 
annuation purposes.  But  each  case  would 
have  to  be  considered  on  its  merits  in  the 
light  of  the  particular  circumstances." 

In  connection  with  the  above  excerpt  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Association  and 
the  College  both  made  representations  to 
the  Committee  on  the  two  points  discussed, 
and  Miss  Garaway  and  Mr.  Ritchie  appear- 
ed before  the  Committee  in  February  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice 
that  their  contentions  have  been  almost 
entirely  upheld. 

Committee  Meeting. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Executive 
was  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  on  Friday,  October  19th.  The 
resignation  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  who  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  his  appointment 
as  Principal  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Montreal,  was  accepted  with  regret.  The 
vacancy  on  the  Executive  will  be  filled  by 
Mr.  Farrow,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  North- 
ern Branch. 

The  following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Ritchie,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Bannister,  was  passed  unanimously. 

"  In  view  of  the  close  similarity  which 
exists  between  the  objects  for  which  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  were 
established,  and  in  view  of  the  present 
duplication  of  effort  on  almost  all  educa- 
tional questions,  the  Executive  affirms  its 
belief  that  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies 
is  desirable  and  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  education  of  the  Blind. 

"  It  realises  the  practical  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  such  fusion  and 
hereby    appoints    three    members    to    confer 


with  a  like  number  of  the  Committee  of  the 
College  to  explore  the  ground  completely 
and  to  report." 

Messrs.  Ritchie,  Cowley,  and  Bannister 
were  appointed  provisionally  to  confer  with 
a  like  number  of  the  Committee  of  the 
College. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  Circular,  No. 
3,87,1  was  discussed  informally  at  some 
length.  Briefly,  the  Circular  is  concerned 
with  the  future  training  of  blind  children 
and  suggests  : — 

1.  The  continuance  of  the  present 
practice  of  modifying  the  curriculum  for 
the  older  children  in  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
in  order  that  every  child  may  without  pre- 
judice to  his  general  education,  make  a 
start  with  the  preliminary  stages  of 
vocational  training  not  less  than  two  years 
before  the  age  of   16  is  attained. 

2.  The  progress  record  for  each  child 
should  be  made  available  for  those  respon- 
sible for  his  continued  training. 

3.  In  selecting  a  suitable  occupation  for 
training,  regard  should  be  had  not  only  to 
the  predilection  and  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  to  the  likelihood  of  remunera- 
tive employment  in  that  occupation  in  the 
locality  in  which  he  may  be  settled. 

4.  Six  months  before  the  conclusion  of 
training,  the  Superintendents  of  the  Train- 
ing Institutions  and  the  future  employing 
agency  should,  either  separately  or  if 
possible,  jointly,  assess  the  student's  capac- 
ity from  the  point  of  view  of  (1)  the  quality 
of  his  work  ;  (2)  the  speed  of  his  execution  ; 
and  (3)  the  degree  of  independence  that  he 
has  acquired. 

Mr.  Ritchie  referred  members  to  the 
foregoing  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Super- 
annuation of  School  Teachers. 

After  more  than  three  years'  strenuous 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  in 
conjunction  with  the  College  of  .Teachers, 
the  above  report  is  extremely  gratifying  and 
encouraging,  and  Miss  Garaway,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  and  Mr.  Guy  Campbell  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  very  successful  out- 
come of  their  evidnece  before  the  Select 
Committee. 

A  request  by  Miss  Cramp  for  assistance 
in  obtaining  advertisements  for  The  Teacher 
led  the  Executive  to  ask  each  Branch  to 
appoint  a  member  for  this  special  duty, 
and  it  was  also  decided  to  seek  the  assis- 
tance of  an  Advertising  Agency. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hewitt  referred  to  the 
imminent  formation  of  a  new  Burnham 
Committee  and  it  was  decided  that,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  the  Secretary  should  ask 
that  a  member  of  the  Association  should  be 
allowed    to    offer    evidence    respecting    the 
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salaries   of   teachers   in    Residential   Special 
Schools. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips  in  Canada. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  a  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  A.T.B.,  who  has  served  on  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  lately  been  appointed  Principal 
of  The  School  for  the  Blind,  Notre  Dame 
de  Grace,   Montreal,   Canada. 

Mr.  Phillips  trained  for  his  profession  in 
Bristol,  his  native  city,  from  there  he  passed 
to  the  Staff  of  Henshaw's  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Manchester,  leaving  after  some 
years  to  become  Headmaster  of  The  School 
for  the  Blind,  Preston.  During  the  war 
he  served  with  the  H.A.C.  chiefly  in  Pales- 
tine, and  came  back,  like  many  another,  to 
find  his  post  at  Preston  occupied.  He  then 
returned  to  Manchester  as  Head  Teacher  of 
Henshaw's  Institution. 

On  August  13th,  Mr.  Phillips  married 
Miss  Reddecliffe,  who  for  the  past  two 
years  has  held  the  post  of  Technical  Teacher 
at  the  Training  Centre  for  Girls,  Benwell 
Grange,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Phillips  spent  their  honeymoon  in 
Wales,  and  sailed  for  Canada  on  Septem- 
ber 14th,  whither  they  are  followed  by  the 
good  wishes  of  all  who  know  them  person- 
ally, and  of  the  Association  in  which  Mr. 
Phillips  took  such  interest.  We  hope  that 
his  promotion  will  be  the  means  of  extend- 
ing its  activities  in  Canada  and  of  strength- 
ening the  bond  between  workers  for  the 
blind  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind. 

[We  publish  below  a  few  extracts  from  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  this  Com- 
mittee. The  quotations  are  selected 
from  paragraphs  which  make  definite 
proposals  or  give  explicit  information. 
We  have  condensed  them  into  short  pas- 
sages without  altering  the  wording  of 
the  report.] 

"  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
hardship  being  experienced  by  voluntary 
agencies  conducting  Homes  for  the  Blind 
by  reason  of  the  stoppage  of  old  age  pen- 
sions where  the  maintenance  costs  exceed 
£1  a  week.  We  are  aware  that  under  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  the  means  and 
privileges  of  pensioners  are  limited  to  ap- 
proximately jQi  a  week  or  its  equi- 
valent, and  that  Pensions  Officers  have  no 
alternative  but  to  report  against  the  grant 
or  the  continuance  of  a  pension  where  the 
privilege   of    maintenance    in   a    Home    for 


the  Blind  exceeds  this  amount  in  value. 
But  this  maximum  is  not  sufficient  at  the 
present  time  to  allow  of  adequate  mainten- 
ance in  such  a  Home,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  pensions  throws  a  heavier  burden  upon 
voluntary  funds.  We  strongly  urge,  there- 
fore, that  in  any  legislation  undertaken  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Acts  special  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  case  of  blind  persons  who  are 
inmates  of   Homes  for  the   Blind. 

"  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  Report,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  by  Local  Authori- 
ties in  formulating  schemes  under  Section 
2  of  the  Act.  It  is  with  interest  that  we 
note  that  at  the  date  of  this  report  there 
are  only  4  of  the  145  Local  Authorities 
charged  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  who 
have  not  yet  submitted  schemes  to  the 
Ministry  for  approval." 

"  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  three  new  workshops 
for  the  blind  have  been  opened  at  Halifax, 
Portsmouth  and  South  Shields,  and  con- 
siderable extensions  made  to  six  others  at 
Bradford,  Hull,  Leicester  and  London 
(Blind  Employment  Factory,  London  Asso- 
ciation and  London  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Training  the  Blind).  One  new  hostel 
has  been  opened  and  one  extended  ;  three 
new  residential  homes  have  been  opened  ; 
while  eight  new  centres  and  four  new 
hostels  for  training  purposes  have  been  re- 
cognised by  the  Board  of  Education." 

"  From  information  placed  before  us  it 
would  appear  that  persons  employed  in 
workshops  for  the  blind  may  be  grouped 
in  four  categories  : — 

"  (a)  60%  are  good  workers,  able  to 
earn  at  trade  union  or  other 
standard  rates,  at  least  16/- 
a  week  in  the  case  of  men,  and 
8/-  in  the  case  of  women. 

"  (b)     8%   are  good  workers,  but  slow. 

"  (c)  28%  are  of  low  earning  capacity, 
capable  of  common  work  only. 

"  (d)  4%  are  devoid  of  any  real  earn- 
ing capacity  and  should  be 
provided  for  in  s'ome  other 
way  than  by  employment  in  a 
workshop. 

"  The  large  proportion  of  low  wage 
earners  as  indicated  by  the  figures  above 
presents  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
management  of  workshops  for  the  blind, 
as  it  necessitates  a  high  cost  of  supervision 
for  a  proportionately  low  trade  output. 
There  is  no  recognised  standard  of  quali- 
fication for  entrants  to  workshops,  and  a 
number  of  entrants  have  not  received  a 
course  of  training  under  the  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  result 
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that  many  are  found  to  be  unable  to  turn 
out  saleable  goods. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  an  efficiency  and  productivity 
test  to  be  imposed  before  blind  persons  are 
admitted  to  workshops,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  from  the  ist  April,  1924,  the 
Ministry  of  Health  will  not  be  prepared  to 
recognise  for  grant  purposes  any  blind  per- 
son as  a  journeyman  until  the  Ministry  is 
satisfied  that  he  has  reached  as  high  a 
standard  in  the  quality,  speed  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  workmanship  as  is  reason- 
ably attainable  by  him.  We  believe  that 
such  a  test  will  re-act  favourably  on  train- 
ing, and  will  necessitate  a  closer  co-opera- 
tion between  the  training  centre  and  the 
workshop  in  which  the  trainee  will  eventu- 
ally find  employment." 

"  During  the  year  a  most  important 
extension  of  the  Home  Workers'  service 
has  taken  place  by  the  commencement  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  London  and  the 
Home  Counties  south  of  the  Thames. 
Fresh  schemes  have  also  been  initiated  for 
the  Liverpool  and  Sheffield  areas." 

"  With  the  development  of  home  work- 
ers' schemes  and  the  placing  of  them  on 
a  proper  industrial  plane,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  should 
be  recognised  that  home  workers  as  well 
as  workshop  employees  should  have  their 
earnings  augmented  according  to  some  de- 
finite system."  "  We  are  aware  that  the 
application  of  this  recommendation  will 
involve  some  additional  expenditure,  but  we 
trust  that  Local  Authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies  will  appreciate  the  equity  of  aug- 
menting  the   earnings   of   home   workers." 

"  In  our  last  report  we  referred  to  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  experiment 
made  by  the  Birmingham  Institution  in  us- 
ing a  travelling  motor  shop  for  the  disposal 
of  goods  made  by  home  workers,  and  we 
think  this  experiment  might  be  repeated  by 
other  agencies  conducting  large  home 
workers'  schemes.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
central  sales  shops  we  are  of  opinion  that 
local  depdts  may  be  found  useful  as  dis- 
tributing centres.  Generally  speaking,  the 
public  are  unaware  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  blind,  and  we  recommend  the  regular 
holding  of  an  exhibition  of  their  work, 
preferably  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Town 
Hall  or  other  similar  building." 

"  We  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that 
the  running  costs  of  home  workers' 
schemes  compare  favourably  with  those  of 
workshops,  and  that  agencies  and  authori- 
ties who  are  unable  under  present  financial 
conditions  to  provide  the  necessary  money 
for  the  erection  and  upkeep  of  new  work- 
shops  will   be  able    to   make   provision    for 


the  employment  of  the  blind  at  a  reasonable 
cost  by  including  them  in  home  workers' 
schemes." 

"  The  occupations  practised  by  home 
workers  are  limited  under  the  Ministry's 
Regulations  to  those  normally  carried  on  in 
workshops,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  definition  of  a  home  worker  should  be 
extended  so  as  to  permit  of  the  inclusion 
of  persons  carrying  on  other  occupations 
such  as  gardeners,  poultry  farmers,  shop- 
keepers, hawkers,  canvassers,  etc." 

"  At  the  present  time  there  are  84 
sighted  and  146  blind  or  partially-blind 
home  teachers  employed  by  the  various 
agencies  in  the  country  ;  70  of  the  sighted 
and  78  of  the  blind  home  teachers  were 
appointed  after  ist  July,  1919,  and  approved 
in  accordance  with  Article  28  of  the 
Ministry's  Regulations.  The  net  increase 
during  the  year  in  the  number  of  home 
teachers  employed  is  21." 

"  We  learn  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Ministry  has  decided  that  all  home  teachers 
appointed  after  the  ist  April,  1923,  shall, 
as  a  condition  of  their  approval  for  grant 
purposes,  pass  the  examination  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  their  appointment."  "  All  the 
candidates  for  the  first  examination  were 
existing  home  teachers  upon  whom  rested 
no  obligation  to  pass  the  examination,  and 
we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
their  keenness  to  fit  themselves  for  the  im- 
portant work  they  are  carrying  out,  and  to 
the  employing  agencies  for  making  the 
attendance  of  these  candidates  possible. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  institution  of 
this  examination  will  do  much  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  this  service,  and  will  be 
reflected  in  the  needs  of  the  unemployable 
blind  living  in  their  own  homes  being  more 
scientifically  ascertained  and  met." 

"  We  would  urge  the  Ministry  in  con- 
sidering the  appointment  of  a  home  teacher 
to  consider  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
in  the  area,  and  to  approve  the  person 
best  suited  to  carry  on  the  work  in  that 
area,  whether  blind  or  seeing.  It  is  stated 
that  home  teaching  provides  an  avenue  of 
employment  for  suitably-qualified  blind  per- 
sons, and  with  this  view  we  agree  in 
appropriate  circumstances,  but  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  for  a  few  blind  per- 
sons to  be  employed  in  this  way  if  it  means 
that  large  numbers  of  the  unemployable 
blind  will  not  receive  the  attention  and 
assistance  they   require." 

"  Additional  Industries  for  the  Blind. — 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  situation  as 
regards  the  manual  employment  of  the 
blind  would  be  considerably  relieved  if  em- 
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ployment  could  be  found  for  some  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops  where  ordinarily  only 
seeing  operatives  are  employed,  and  we 
have  instituted  an  enquiry  as  to  the  trades 
and  processes  carried  on  in  such  factories 
and  workshops  which  might  be  carried  on 
by  blind  persons.  As  a  first  step  in  this 
enquiry  we  circularised  40  of  the  most  im- 
portant Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the 
country  as  to  the  trades  carried  on  in  their 
area  which  might  possibly  provide  open- 
ings for  blind  persons,  but  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  the  replies  received  were  of 
little  assistance  to  us.  One  large  firm  in 
the  Midlands  has  undertaken  to  experiment 
with  the  employment  of  four  or  five  blind 
persons  in  such  operations  as  lamp-glass 
testing  and  assembling  and  packing  cycle 
bells." 

"  In  considering  this  matter  we  have 
had  placed  before  us  particulars  obtained 
by  the  Ministry  through  the  Foreign  Office 
regarding  the  employment  of  the  blind  in 
Germany  and  France.  It  appears  that 
there  are  in  Germany  about  33,000  blind 
persons  as  compared  with  about  35,000  in 
England  and  Wales.  (The  definition  of 
blindness  employed  in  this  country  is 
considerably  wider  than  that  used  in 
Germany.)" 

"  In  Germany,  the  institutions  for  the 
blind  employ  about  1,400  residential  and 
400  day  workers,  while  in  this  country 
there  are  some  2,000  workers  employed  in 
workshops  for  the  blind,  of  whom  a  small 
proportion  only  are  residential.  The  occu- 
pations practised  in  German  institutions 
for  the  blind  are  almost  identical  with 
those  carried  on  here.  Apparently  there 
are  about  1,500  blind  persons  in  Germany 
working  on  their  own  account  outside  of 
institutions,  and  of  these  about  450  would 
appear  to  be  employed  in  ordinary  factories 
and  workshops. 

"  During  the  later  years  of  the  war  a 
State  Committee  was  appointed  in  Ger- 
many to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
work  for  the  blind,  and  they  have  pre- 
pared a  list  of  122  operations  and  pro- 
cesses carried  on  in  different  industries 
which  they  consider  could  be  performed  by 
blind  persons.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
are  connected  with  the  metal  industries.  In 
Germany  no  special  supervision  is  exercised 
by  voluntary  institutions  over  blind  workers 
in  ordinary  workshops,  and  apparently  up 
to  the  present  no  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  training  blind  persons 
for  such  employment,  but  it  would  seem 
that  in  future  special  steps  will  be  taken 
to  prepare  the  youthful  blind  person  for 
ordinary  factory  work." 


"  According  to  the  particulars  furnished 
in  respect  of  France  it  appears  that  the 
majority  of  the  blind  workers  in  that 
country  carry  on  their  occupations  in  their 
own  homes.  In  several  areas  private  fac- 
tories undertake  to  sell  their  products  and 
supply  them  with  raw  materials.  Only 
about  600  are  employed  in  institutions  for 
the  blind,  and  their  occupations  follow 
very  closely  those  practised  in  similar  in- 
stitutions in  this  country.  Apparently  only 
21  blind  persons  are  known  to  be  employed, 
in  ordinary  workshops  and  factories  ;  7  of 
these  are  engaged  at  an  electrical  works 
near  Paris  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  bat- 
teries, cutting  out  of  iron  for  electric 
motors,  and  electric  insulation ;  1  is  en- 
gaged in  packing  electric  lamps ;  7  are 
engaged  in  brush  making ;  2  in  a  piano 
factory ;  and  4  as  typists  or  telephonists. 
It  is  understood  that  no  special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  super- 
vision of  these  workers,  and  that  no  sub- 
sidies are  given  to  the  employer." 

"  We  also  referred  in  our  last  report  to 
the  unfortunate  position  of  the  mentally 
defective  blind  and  regretted  that  no  or- 
ganised attempt  had  been  made  to  deal 
with  this  class.  It  is  with  much  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  we  are  now  able  to  report 
that  the  Braille  and  Servers  of  the  Blind 
League  are  about  to  open  a  home  for  men- 
tally defective  children  under  7  years  of 
age  at  Reigate,  in  Surrey.  We  under- 
stand that  this  home  has  already  received 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
that  it  is  proposed  later  on  to  open  a 
home  for  children  up  to  16  years  of  age 
and  to  experiment  in  the  establishment  of 
workshops  for  such  light  employment  as 
may  be  considered  suitable  for  the  vary- 
ing capacities  of  the  defectives.  We  desire 
to  record  our  appreciation  of  the  action 
of  the  Braille  and  Servers  of  the  Blind 
League." 

Northern  Branch. 

A  meeting  of  this  branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Bolton,  on  Saturday,  June  16th,  at 
3  p.m.     Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips  took  the  Chair. 

The  gathering,  though  not  large,  was  re- 
presentative, as  it  included  members  from 
the  following  centres  :  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Preston,  Leeds,  Pendleton,  Bradford, 
and  Bolton. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson, 
Director  of  Education  for  Bolton,  Coun- 
cillor Mrs.  Aghew  addressed  a  few  words  of 
welcome  to  the  meeting.  She  dwelt  upon 
the  teacher's  work  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  urged  that  in  the  interest  of  Education 
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all  active  measures  possible  should  be  used 
to  combat  the  present  economy  schemes  in 
regard   to  special  schools. 

Apologies  were  read  from  absent  mem- 
bers, following  which  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read,  confirmed  and 
signed  by  the  Chairman. 

Miss  Ellis's  reply  to  the  letter  from  the 
Association  was  read.  "  Miss  Ellis  deeply 
regrets  the  necessity  that  obliges  her  to 
retire  from  active  service  with  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  hopes  to  remain  a  member  so 
long  as  she  shall  live." 

Mr.  C.  V.  H.  Jones,  M.A.,  of  the 
Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Interest  and  its  Bearing  on 
Instruction."  It  was  a  splendid  psycho- 
logical treatise,  but  provoked  no  discussion. 

After  this  paper,  Mrs.  Aghew  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  meeting,  but  before 
going  she  again  made  a  point  of  expres- 
sing the  hope  that  individually  and  collec- 
tively the  teachers  would  make  every 
possible  effort  to  overcome  the  present 
retrograde  economies. 

Miss  M.  E.  Powell,  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Leeds,  read  a  paper  on  "  Some 
Reflections  on  the  Teaching  of  History." 
It  was  an  engrossing  paper,  but  led  to 
little  or  no  discussion. 

Mr.  Tivey  proposed,  and  Mr.  Farrow 
seconded,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
speakers. 

Tea  "was  kindly  provided  by  Miss  E. 
Wright  and  her  staff.  Mr.  Jones  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  hospitality, 
and   Miss  Wright   responded. 

Some  Reflections  on  the  Teaching 
of  History. 

It  is  said  that  when  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  making  arrangements  for  his  son's 
education  at  the  University,  he  stipulated 
that  he  should  learn  "  a  little  history," 
thereby  indicating  that  he  considered  it  a 
subject   of   some   importance. 

Unfortunately,  people  have  not  all  a- 
greed  with  Cromwell  in  this  matter ; 
otherwise  the  teaching  of  history  would 
not  have  been  given  the  position  of  little 
importance'  that  it  has  had  till  recently  in 
the  school  curriculum.  In  a  utilitarian  age 
it  was  not  a  utilitarian  subject.  There  were 
hard-working,  conscientious  teachers,  who 
duly  took  the  weekly  history  lesson  and 
hammered  home  the  portion  selected  from 
an  approved  book  on  English  History — a 
queer  mixture  of  kings  and  queens,  dates 
that  meant  something,  and  dates  that 
meant  nothing  much,  battles,  murders, 
persecutions  and  Acts  of  Parliament  ! 
Others,  not  quite  so  conscientious,  took  the 


history  lesson  in  a  perfunctory  way,  were 
frankly  bored,  and  got  on  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  something  that  promised 
"  results."  And  the  outcome  of  it  all 
was,  masses  of  children  grew  up  with  odd 
bits  of  history  sticking  in  their  minds  in 
spite  of  themselves,  and  others  simply 
knew  no  history  at  all.  Even  to-day  it  is 
quite  common  to  hear  nice,  intelligent 
people,  including  teachers,  say  "  I  hate 
history  " — and  one  does  not  blame  them. 

This  state  of  affairs  gives  one  furiously 
"  to  think,"  though  the  present  is  much 
more  promising.  People  in  authority  are 
at  last  waking  to  the  fact  that  history  is 
a  very  important  subject,  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  necessary  to  the  future  peace  of  the 
world. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  dared  to 
submit  these  reflections  and  suggestions 
to  you  for  your  consideration,  knowing 
that  you  will  understand  that  they  are  at 
least  sincere,  even  though  not  very 
profound. 

First  let  me  remind  you  that  Education 
does  not  exist  merely  to  produce  a  wage- 
earning  individual.  You  will  agree  that 
true  education  teaches  "  the  business  of 
living  " — the  development  of  a  generous 
personality  by  which  one  can  live  fully,  and 
in  which  the  fact  of  earning  one's  own 
living  is  merely  an  incident.  Now  blind 
children  have  the  greatest  moral  right  to 
all  the  education  that  can  be  given  them, 
to  develop  their  personalities  and  help 
them  to  live  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  study  of  history  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  if  the  aim  is  to  de- 
velop personality.  It  is  not  calculated  to 
make  a  boy  a  more  skilful  tuner  or  basket 
maker,  but  it  is  calculated  to  make  him  a 
more  enlightened  one — to  broaden  his  out- 
look and  increase  his  interest  in  all  life, 
apart  from  his  work. 

It  is  :— 

i.     A  formative  or  cultural  subject; 

2.  In   its   more  difficult  stages   it   is   a 

splendid  aid  to  the  development 
of  reasoning  power  and  unbiased 
judgment ;    and 

3.  It     can     provide     an     interest     and 

pleasure  in  life  that  continues  to 
the  end  ; 

4.  It   does    away    with    loneliness — one 

whose  imagination  is  peopled 
with  the  great  ones  who  have 
gone,  is  never  lonely ;  and  their 
deeds  are  a  perpetual  inspiration 
to  those  who  wish  to  follow  in 
their  steps. 
To  understand   the  effects  of   the  study 
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of  History,  one  must  consider  (i)  the  sub- 
ject itself,  (2)  the  method  of  presenting  it. 
The  Subject.  What  is  History?  In  its 
broadest  sense  it  is  the  story  of  mankind, 
the  still  incomplete  answer  to  the  question 
"  What  is  man?  "  It  is  all  that  man 
knows  about  man — a  looking  back  as  far 
as  is  humanly  possible  along  the  centuries 
— watching  man  travelling  along  the  high- 
way of  the  ages — making  progress  at  times 
— then  slipping  back — stumbling  on  again 
— making  mistakes — but  always  travelling 
on  and  on — living,  loving,  working,  play- 
ing, rejoicing,  sorrowing,  hoping,  praying 
— till  now  !  Is  there  any  use  in  looking 
back  ?  Decidedly,  yes  !  We  are  the  heirs 
of  the  ages.  W7e  inherit  the  attributes  and 
the  defects  of  our  race  : — 

"  Our  deeds  still  travel  with  us  from  afar, 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what 
we  are." 

You  will  agree  that  that  is  true — we  are 
the  result  of  what  we  have  been — and  it 
is  equally  true  of  nations. 

Just  as  individuals  learn  by  continual 
self-examination  not  to  repeat  past  mis- 
takes, and  to  avoid  false  steps,  so  the 
study  of  history  teaches  whole  nations  the 
same  lesson — and  in  time  will  teach  the 
whole  world  (if  properly  understood)  "  the 
business  of  living." 

It  is  the  interpretation  of  History  that 
counts.  Just  as  an  individual  learns  to 
estimate  fairly  the  strong  and  weak  bits 
of  his  own  personality,  so  the  honest, 
sincere  student  of  history  learns  to  ex- 
amine the  facts  of  history,  and  false  steps 
of  the  past  become  danger-marks  for  the 
future  ;  and  great  deeds  of  the  past  shine 
out  and  become  beacon  lights  to  guide 
the  nation  on  her  way. 

To  interpret  history  aright  one  must 
be  trained,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the 
teacher  comes  in — to  guide  the  thought  and 
choose  the  material  on  which  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  is  to  be  fed. 

Obviously  the  teacher  cannot  teach  all 
the  history  there  is  to  learn,  therefore  she 
must  be  content  to  : — 

1.  Foster      in      the      children      interest 

which    will    in     time    grow    into 
affection  ; 

2.  Direct     the     study     at     school     and 

guide      thought      along      healthy 

channels. 

How  is  it  to  be  done? 

It  has  been  truly  said   that  teachers  of 

history   should   emphasise   "  the   humanity, 

picturesqueness,  and  continuity  of  history." 

Three   words   that  should   be   imprinted   on 

the    heart    of    a    history    teacher    as    Philip 

and  Calais  were,   for  different  reasons  im- 


printed on  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary  Tudor. 

The  Humanity  of  it — men,  women  and 
children,  of  the  same  stuff  as  ourselves — 
who  really  lived  and  strove  and  laughed 
and  suffered.  Can  the  teacher  make  the 
children  feel  that? 

The  Picturesqueness  of  it — the  world  a 
stage — with  scene  after  scene  coming  be- 
fore us  to  contemplate  with  wonder  and 
awe.  Can  the  teacher  bring  these  scenes 
before  the  mental  gaze  of  the  pupils? 

The  Continuity  of  it — the  great  crises 
that  occur — not  really  separate  events,  but 
succeeding  each  other — billows  in  an  ocean 
of  time,  forming  parts  of  a  continuous, 
unfathomable  whole — upheavals  caused  by 
force  of  inevitability — tyranny,  producing 
revolution — and  then  reaction.  Can  the 
teacher  help   the  child  to  understand  that? 

Now,  far  more  important  than  know- 
ing all  the  details  of  history  is  the  ability 
to  follow  and  understand  the  more  impor- 
tant historical  movements,  and  the  great 
principle  of  causation,  so  the  wise  teacher 
will  mark  out  a  definite  plan  of  campaign. 
This  will  include  (1)  a  careful  choice  of 
the  topics  or  historical  incidents,  to  be  pre- 
sented in  lessons  (and  here  may  one  sug- 
gest that  constructive  events  are  the  best 
to  bring  to  the  foreground  of  the  child's 
consciousness — that  it  is  better  to  cause 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  work  to  loom  large 
than  that  of — say,  Lord  Wellington,  with 
due  respect  to  the  latter) ;  (2)  careful  plan- 
ning of  lessons,  so  that  they  will  be  suit- 
able to  the  age  and  intelligence  of  the 
children  ;  (3)  presenting  the  lessons  with 
the  respect  that  the  subject  and  the  chil- 
dren deserve ;  (4)  reading  as  widely  as 
possible  and  acquiring  authentic  informa- 
tion from  many  sources. 

Planning  of  Lessons. 

The  evolution  of  history  is  a  good  guide 
to  the  planning  of  lessons  which  might 
generally  proceed  from  the  myth  and 
legend  period  to  the  purely  scientific  his- 
tory— which  comes  only  at  a  late  stage  in 
the  study  of   the  subject. 

1.  Myths  and  Legends  form  quite  a 
good  introduction  to  history  study  for 
juniors.  The  stories  belong  to  the  "Once 
upon  a  time  "  class  and  can  be  taught  in 
that  way,  not  as  something  which  is 
strictly  true,  but  something  which  has 
come   from    out   a   past   veiled    in    mystery. 

2.  There  will  follow  naturally  and 
with  real  truth,  stories  of  men,  women 
and  children — historical  truths  discovered 
by  science — cave  men,  early  seamen,  etc. 
Then  the  history  of  everyday  things — life 
in   the   Middle  Ages  ;   leading  to — 
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3.  Life  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts — this  will  prepare  the  way  for 
Modern  History  and — 

4.  Definite  Topics,  e.g.,  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  Growth  of  Parliament,  Growth 
of  the  Empire,  etc.,  leading  in  turn  to 
studies  of  different  civilisations,  other 
Powers,  different  forms  of  Government, 
and  Modern  Problems. 

World  History. 

Children  should  learn  to  think  of  Eng- 
lish History  as  our  own  special  bit  of  the 
great  story  of  mankind,  but  the  rest  of  the 
world  should  not  be  neglected.  We  must 
not  forget  that  more  and  more  the  nations 
are  becoming'  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  we  must  learn  to  look  with  charity 
on  the  whole  world,  and  try  to  understand 
other  peoples  by  learning  some  of  their 
history  also. 

History  and  Geography. 

History  makes  geography  doubly  inter- 
esting. All  countries  are  considered  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  man,  and  who  can  talk 
about  people  without  telling  some  of  their 
history?  History  is  the  hand-maiden  of 
geography,  just  as  geography  is  often  the 
hand-maiden  of  history. 

History  and  Blind  Children. 

With  regard  to  our  own  schools,  what 
of  them?  What  real  value  should  history 
have  for  our  own  children  who  are  so 
handicapped?  First  one  puts  the  cultural 
value.  For  this  special  side  of  education 
we  have  two  very  useful  subjects  which 
the  children  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
studying  at  school  and  afterwards — His- 
tory and  Literature.  Both  depend  for  the 
most  part  on  books,  which  are  becoming 
more  numerous  and  more  accessible  every 
year.  Apart  from  definite  study,  great 
pleasure  can  be  derived  from  historical 
novels  which  cause  mere  figures  of  history 
to  come  to  life  and  people  the  imagination. 
The  most  intelligent  and  thoughtful  pupils 
can  continue  the  study  of  really  scientific 
history  which  develops  the  reasoning 
power,  gives  food  for  thought,  provides 
subjects  for  debate,  and  has  a  general 
normalising  influence.  Even  children  of 
little  intelligence  get  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure from  the  simpler  stories  and  plays  in 
history. 

Difficulties. 

The  questions  of  arousing  interest,  and 
of  illustrations  are  difficult,  but  can  be 
surmounted  with  patience  and  ingenuity. 
Stories  can  be  told  in  an  interesting  way — 
little  plays  come  in  quite  early,  and  are 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  never  forgotten. 
Queen  Elizabeth  haranguing  her  soldiers 
from    her    perch    on    a    big    rocking-horse ; 


Boadicea  driving  her  chariot  of  two  chairs, 
with  her  miserable  daughters  hanging  on 
to  the  spindles,  are  most  exciting  incidents 
to  happen  in  a  class-room. 

Later  on,  poems  read  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, give  point  to  a  lesson  ;  and  later 
still,  debates,  which  are  educational  in 
more  ways  than  one  help  to  make  the  sub- 
ject live.  History  charts  or  plans  of  dif- 
ferent periods  can  be  put  into  Braille  and 
pasted  on  brown  paper  to  fix  to  the  class- 
room wall  for  reference.  Useful  plans  of 
buildings  can  be  made  with  the  aid  of  a 
pot  of  enamel  and  a  brush.  Perhaps  the 
most  enjoyable  events  in  history  study  are 
visits  to  places  of  historical  interest.  In 
Leeds,  we  are  fortunate  in  that  we  have 
in  and  near  a  modern  industrial  city  (one 
result  of  the  industrial  revolution)  several 
historical  buildings  which  form  connecting 
links  with  the  past.  Kirkstall  Abbey  and 
Adel  Church  take  us  back  to  a  mediaeval 
England  ;  Templenewsam  and  the  Red 
Hall  to  the  Stuarts.  For  the  development 
of  the  woollen  industry  Leeds  is  one  big 
object  lesson.  We  have  not  yet  visited  all 
our  historical  spots,  but  we  hope  to  do 
most  of  them  in  time.  This  takes  a  class 
out  of  school  of  course,  and  visits  can  only 
be  arranged  with  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  head-teachers  and  others  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  say  us  nay. 

Books. 

The  question  of  books  is  promising. 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  appear 
to  have  a  number  of  English  and  General 
History  books,  including  "  History  of 
Every-day  Things,"  by  Quennel ;  "  His- 
tory from  original  Sources"  ;  "Great  Eng- 
lishmen ";  "Heroes  of  Modern  Europe"; 
"  Piers  Plowman  Histories  "  ;  etc.  These 
books  are  useful,  for  private  reading  pro- 
vides a   good   background  for   lessons. 

Evans  Bros.,  Montague  House,  Russell 
Square,  publish  some  very  cheap,  but  in- 
teresting and  useful  "  little  helps  "  to  all 
subjects,  including  history.  There  are  date 
books,  and  books  containing  bits  of  con- 
temporary history,  which  could  be  Brailled 
and  used  for  reference. 

The  newspapers  often  contain  useful 
and  interesting  fragments  of  history. 
There  are  endless  ways  in  which  one 
can  stimulate  interest  if  one  cares  suf- 
ficiently— for,  after  all,  the  chief  factor 
in  the  teaching  of  history  is  the  teacher 
who,  if  she  feels  that  she  is  working  to  a 
great  end,  will  be  willing  to  give  time  and 
patience  in  order  that  at  least  some  of  our 
children  may  grow  up  with  the  desire  to 
do  their  part  in  "  building  Jerusalem  in 
England's  green   and  pleasant  land." 
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Home  Teachers. 

Several  inquiries  have  reached  us  as  to 
the  books  which  candidates  for  the  Home 
Teachers'  Examination  should  read  in  pre- 
paration for  this  test. 

We  understand  that  before  long  the  Col- 
lege of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  hopes  to  pub- 
lish a  handbook  supplying  the  information 
required  by  the  syllabus.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  Fellow  of  the  College,  who  has 
had  a  wide  experience  in  work  for  the 
blind,  has  suggested  a  few  sources  of  in- 
formation already  available  and  we  publish 
his  suggestions  thinking  that  they  will  be 
of  use  to  candidates  at  present  reading  for 
the  next   examination. 

"  .  .  .  Of  course,  Mr.  Wilson's  pamph- 
let comes  in  very  useful  for  Section  5  (a)  of 
the  Syllabus,   page  7. 

"  Section  5  (b)  must  be  found  in  some 
local  directory  or  guide  book — Charities, 
Register  and  Digest,  for  example.  As  to 
legislation  relating  to  the  blind,  there  is  a 
compendious  statement  made  by  Sir 
Ellis  Cunliffe  in  the  1914  Conference  Re- 
port, carrying  with  it  a  most  useful  appen- 
dix. Of  course,  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
should  be  known  thoroughly  and  can  be 
bought  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W. 
Information  on  insurance  and  how  to  pro- 
cure legal  advice,  etc.,  might  be  found  in 
some  League  of  Help  handbook.  I  re- 
member the  Manchester  people  used  to 
publish  a  handy  little  volume  with  all 
sorts  of  information  suitable  for  health 
visitors." 

[We  suggest  that  any  branch  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  would  be  able 
to  supply   local  information   of   this   kind.] 

"  With  regard  to  Section  6,  there  was 
a  very  useful  paper  read,  I  think  last 
October,  by  Mr.  Macgregor  at  a  Confer- 
ence held  in  the  Cloth  workers'  Hall.  It 
gave  a  helpful  summary  of  developments 
in  the  blind  world  since  the  coming  into 
being  of  the  Blind  Department  of  the 
Ministry. 

"  For  anyone  who  wishes  to  go  deeper 
into  the  question  of  prevention,  there  is 
the  report  of  the  Committee  published 
last  year  by  the  Stationery  Office  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness.  It 
costs  4/-,  and  may  be  too  technical  for 
most   Home   Teachers." 

Comments  by  a  Candidate. 

Although  I  did  not  gain  a  certificate 
at  the  Home  Teachers'  Examination,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  test  furnished  the  true 
result    of    what    I    could    do.  I    gained 

honours  in  Braille,  a  pass  in  Moon,  and  a 
pass  in  chair-caning  :  therefore  I  have  no 
quarrel    with    the    examination.      It    asked 


the  home  teacher  to  show  a  reasonable 
standard  of  efficiency  all  round.  In  put- 
ting forward  the  following  queries  and 
suggestions,  my  only  object  is  to  gain  in- 
formation and  guidance  for  myself  and 
others  which  will  enable  us  to  succeed  in 
the  examination  next  year. 

I  will  deal  with  chair-caning  first,  as 
that  handicraft  spelt  failure  to  so  many  at 
Swiss   Cottage   last    May. 

The  examiners  suggest  no  reason  why 
50%  of  the  candidates  who  entered  for 
chair-caning  failed  in  this  most  important 
branch  of  the  home  teacher's  work.  To 
my  mind  there  were  two  things  which 
especially  accounted  for  these  failures.  In 
the  first  place,  the  work  was  set  in  left- 
handed  to  the  correct  method  of  chair- 
caning,  and,  secondly,  frames  were  served 
out  instead  of  chairs.  It  would  be  well  to 
state  on  the  next  syllabus  that  the  candi- 
dates should  be  prepared  to  do  chair-caning 
and  rush  seating  on  frames  instead  of 
chairs.  I  understood  from  the  examiner 
that  the  method  of  setting  in  the  work 
(placing  strand  number  three  on  the  left 
when  weaving  in  the  fourth  strand)  was 
not  adopted  to  catch  the  examinee ;  and 
therefore  I  think  it  unfortunate  that  the 
correct  method  was  not  used.  I  would 
suggest  that  in  future  examinations  the 
correct  or  standard  method  of  doing  things 
should  be  employed.  We  home  teachers 
must  know  and  teach  our  pupils  to  use 
the  right  way  of  doing  any  handicraft.  To 
illustrate  from  my  own  experience  in  chair- 
caning.  I  was  first  shown  how  to  cane 
a  chair  by  a  friend  ;  then  I  forgot  the 
right  way  through  want  of  practice,  con- 
sequently in  a  year  or  two,  when  the  work 
came  along,  I  caned  the  wrong  way,  and 
was  again  corrected.  When  a  chair  is 
caned  the  wrong  way  to  a  finish  it  may 
not  be  detected  by  the  casual  observer, 
or  the  novice,  but  that  is  not  the  point, 
the  right  way  is  better.  Now  with  refer- 
ence to  rush  seating — which  is  the  correct 
way,  to  tie  on  the  rushes  tips  to  butts  or 
twist  on  as  the  rush  becomes  thin  without 
knotting  at  all?  Perhaps  the  Birmingham 
method  of  rush  seating  and  chair-caning 
can  be  ascertained,  and  the  information 
given  on  the  syllabus  of  the  next  examina- 
tion, or  in  some  magazine. 

With  reference  to  the  manual  alphabet 
for  the  deaf  blind,  the  examiners  remark 
on  the  varying  versions  of  the  alphabet, 
and  the  cumbersome  methods  used  in 
speaking.  It  seems  essential  that  the  cor- 
rect alphabet,  or  a  new  and  standardised 
one  should  be  set  forth  in  the  syllabus  of 
the  next  examination. 

I  have  worked  out  a  simplified  alphabet. 
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All  of  it  can  be  spoken  on  the  front  of  the 
listener's  left  hand,  by  the  thumb,  first, 
second  and  third  fingers  of  the  speaker's 
right  hand,  with  three  exceptions,  where 
the  speaker  uses  the  whole  of  the  right 
hand  on  the  front  of  the  listener's  left. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  get  this  method 
adopted  for  the  next  examination,  if  it  is 
worth  having?  I  can  send  illustrations 
of  it  if  required. 

There  is  another,  and  to  my  mind  a 
very  important  point,  namely,  the  exam- 
iners' attitude  toward  the  totally  blind 
examinee.  How  far  can  the  examiner 
assist  the  totally  blind  examinee?  For 
example,  this  is  what  happened  to  a  blind 
man  at  the  last  examination.  In  the  pulp 
cane  work,  a  stake  fell  down  unnoticed, 
while  the  candidate  was  up-setting.  Being 
quite  blind  the  man  did  not  find  it  out 
until  he  came  round  to  the  stake  again. 
The  work  has  to  be  pulled  back  and  the 
examinee  gets  agitated,  mislays  his  knife, 
and  then  the  hoop  confining  the  stakes  of 
his  basket,  and  so  gets  more  and  more 
nervous,  and  in  the  end  fails,  not  because 
he  could  not  make  the  basket,  but  pri- 
marily because  of  the  fallen  stake  which 
a  seeing  man  would  have  noticed  at  once. 
Now,  for  the  examiner  to  lend  his  eyes 
to  the  examinee  would  not  be  bestowing 
an  unfair  advantage,  as  sighted  people  are 
sitting  for  the  examination,  and  a  little 
assistance  at  such  a  juncture  would  save 
the  blind  candidate  from  the  terrible  handi- 
cap of  getting  the  "  wind  up  "  during  the 
examination.  In  the  foregoing  case,  blind- 
ness spelt  failure,  whereas  in  the  examina- 
tion results  as  a  whole,  the  blind  were  as 
successful  as  the  seeing. 

I  think  it  most  essential  that  the  home 
teacher  should  be  an  expert  in  handwork. 
In  the  next  generation  of  home  teachers, 
everyone  should  be  skilled  in  all  the  home 
handicrafts,  though  such  strictly  feminine 
occupations  as  hand  knitting  and  crochet 
will  be  confined  to  women  teachers.  This 
first  examination  points  to  the  necessity  for 
a  good  all-round  home  teacher  rather  than 
a  specialist  in  this  or  that  branch  of 
work.  To  attain  this,  special  individuals 
showing  aptitude  for  the  calling  must  be 
selected  and  trained  from  their  early 
school  days  in  the  crafts  followed  by  the 
blind  in  their  homes.  The  men  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  basket 
making  in  general  and,  if  possible,  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  music  to  play  a 
piece  or  accompany  a  song.  At  all  institu- 
tions there  should  be  at  an  early  date  a 
selection  of  probationers  who  should  be 
placed  under  special  training  for  this 
calling. 


National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Northern  Branch. 

The  following  classes  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  : — 
Every    Monday,    at    7    o'clock,     beginning 

October    ist,    Dr.    A.    W.    Wilcock,    of 

the    Manchester    University    and    Royal 

College  of  Music,   will  take  a  class  on 

"  Music  Appreciation." 
Every     Friday,     at     7    o'clock,     beginning 

October  5th,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wright,  M.A., 

Lecturer   in   English  at  the   Manchester 

University,  will  take  a  class  on  "  Book 

Appreciation/' 

The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  7  o'clock  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
each  month  : — 
October     6th. — To     meet     Mr.      Hamilton 

Harty. 
November  3rd. — Pianoforte  Recital  by  Mr. 

Charles  Kelly. 
December    ist. — English    Songs,    in    which 

the    audience    will    please    join    in    the 

choruses. 

All  the  above  are  open  to  the  public. 

Annual  Report. 

The  report  which  has  reached  us  of  the 
year  ending  March  31st,  1923,  reveals  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  position,  despite 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Committee  and 
Library  staff. 

It  is  stated  that  owing  to  lack  of  funds 
the  number  of  books  in  the  library  does 
not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  subscribers  and  that  in 
consequence  "  old,  worn  and  soiled  " 
volumes  have  to  be  kept  in  circulation. 
That  such  a  step  should  be  necessary  is  an 
offence  against  the  laws  of  health  as  well 
as  an  inconvenience  to  the  readers  who 
have  to  make  shift  with  these  defaced 
copies.  It  must  also  be  a  source  of  dis- 
couragement to  those  who  manage  the 
Library  and  have  its  welfare  at  heart.  So 
stringent  is  the  need  for  economy  at  the 
moment  that  200  new  volumes  already 
copied  are  waiting  to  be  bound  until  the 
money  for  this  purpose  shall  be  forth- 
coming. 

"  Owing  to  restriction  of  income  it  has, 
unfortunately,  been  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  blind  copyists,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  there  are  only  17  employed 
in  this  capacity.  As  soon  as  funds  permit, 
the  staff  will  be  increased,  the  binding  of 
the  waiting  volumes  completed  and  new 
copies  made  of  the  worn-out  books." 

If  the  supply  of  books  for  the  blind 
does  not  keep  pace  with  their  standard 
of  education,  we  are  exposing  them  to  the 
rigours  of  a  mental  starvation,  to  suffering 
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far  more  poignant  if  less  pernicious  than 
the  torpor  of  complete  ignorance.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  Organise  conceits  and 
dramatic  entertainments,  the  proceeds  of 
which  should  be  devoted  to  the  Library? 
The  children  in  many  of  our  schools  are 
now  trained  and  accustomed  to  entertain- 
ing their  parents  at  the  end  of  term, 
so  that  a  public  concert  on  a  small  scale 
would  be  no  very  formidable  undertaking. 


The  London  Society  for  Teaching 
and  Training  the  Blind. 

A  branch  workshop  of  this  Society  has 
been  opened  at  87  Pelly  Road,  Plaistow. 
The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  people  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  have  been  trained  by  the  Society 
to  work  in  their  own  homes,  but  owing 
to  conditions  under  which  many  of  them 
live  this  was  found  to  be  difficult.  Ac- 
cordingly workshops  were  built,  and  ten 
blind  workers  are  occupied  in  mat  making, 
boot  repairing,  chair-caning,  and  basket 
making.  The  workshops  are  well  equipped 
and  well  situated,  and  have  a  capacity 
for  more  than  twice  the  workers  at  pre- 
sent engaged.  The  West  Ham  Corpora- 
tion have  given  their  cordial  support  to 
the  scheme,  and  have  agreed  to  augment 
the  earnings  of  each  worker.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  public  will  also  lend  their 
assistance  by  sending  in  orders  to  keep  the 
workshops  fully  occupied. 

At  the  opening  ceremony  on  the  16th 
July,  Mr.  Owen  Thompson,  K.C.,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Society's  Council,  pre- 
sided, supported  by  the  Mayor  of  West 
Ham  (Alderman  Godbold),  the  Mayor  of 
East  Ham  (Councillor  Davie),  Councillor 
T.  Groves,  M.P.  (Stratford),  Councillor  S. 
Bulling,  the  Chairman  of  the  West  Ham 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Mac- 
gregor  (of  the  Ministry  of  Health).  The 
Mayor  of  West  Ham  declared  the  work- 
shops open.  The  Chairman  said  that  the 
workshops  they  were  opening  that  after- 
noon had  accommodation  for  twelve  boot 
repairers,  six  basket  makers  and  three 
chair-caners ;  there  was  also  room  for  a 
large  extension  to  be  built.  All  they  wan- 
ted was  work,  and  they  were  there  that 
afternoon  for  advertisement.  The  Muni- 
cipal departments  could  help  a  great  deal, 
and  he  was  glad  to  be  supported  on  either 
side  by  a  Mayor.  Then  there  was  an 
appeal  to  be  made  to  private  customers. 
If  they  had  any  work,  let  them  send  it 
along,  because  by  so  doing  they  were  help- 
ing a  deserving  cause  and  making  the 
workers  independent. 

The   Mayor   of  West    Ham   said    it   was 


not  his  first  experience  of  work  among  the 
blind.  For  many  years  he  was  associated 
with  work  in  East  London,  with  which 
he  heartily  sympathised,  but  because  of 
its  voluntary  character  and  its  methods  of 
obtaining  subscriptions  it  was  always  dis- 
appointing. He  did  not  want  blind  people 
or  people  who  were  incapacitated  in  any 
way  to  receive  charity.  They  had  a  right 
to  be  relieved  of  all  anxiety.  They  were 
all  going  to  have  their  boots  mended 
there,  and  they  were  all  going  to  develop 
the  h^bit  of  pedestrianism  and  keep  on 
walking,  so  that  they  could  bring  their 
boots  there  to  be  repaired.  He  trusted 
the  workshops  would  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess  they  deserved   (Applause). 

Councillor  Groves  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor.  He  was  glad  the 
Mayor  had  come  because  it  set  the  official 
civic  seal  to  the  proceedings  and  they  had 
established  the  principle  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood intended  to  look  after  the 
material  interests  of  those  afflicted  with 
blindness.  The  most  awful  thing  for  a 
human  being  to  experience  was  idleness. 
The  great  thing  about  their  workshops 
was  that  the  blind  people  were,  by  the 
application  of  their  own  hands,  learning 
how  to  make  useful  things,  but  their 
work  must  never  become  merely  com- 
mercial, and  they  must  never  be  brought 
into  competition  with  sighted  workers.  As 
long  as  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  going  to  fight  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  blind  people  to  be  removed 
from  the  pale  of  pauperism. 

Councillor  Bulling  seconded  the  vote, 
and  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
tressing to  the  men  themselves  than  to 
walk  week  after  week  to  the  relieving 
officer.  He  was  sure  that  the  Guardians 
would  divert  any  work  they  could  to  that 
workshop.  They  were  most  anxious  that 
the  men  should   be  self-supporting. 

The  Mayor  of  East  Ham  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  and  said 
that,  although  there  jn  an  official  capacity, 
it  was  not  officially  that  he  came,  but  as 
one  with  the  human  touch.  He  could 
assure  them  that  East  Ham  would  co- 
operate with  West  Ham,  not  only  in  this, 
but  in  every  other  good  example  that  they 
set. 

Mr.  Macgregor  seconded  the  vote, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  responding,  said  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  of  preparation  had 
been  done  by  their  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  with  whom  still,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  would  rest  the  active  work  of 
guidance. 
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Obituary. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  we 
have  to  record  the  death  of  Miss  Fanny 
Kay,  one  of  our  oldest  members.  She 
passed  away  on  June  13th,  after  an  illness 
of  three  months'  duration. 

Miss  Kay  was  educated  at  Henshaw's 
Blind  Institution,  Manchester,  and  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, London.  With  the  choir  of  the  Col- 
lege she  visited  the  exhibitions  of  Paris 
and  Glasgow.  After  gaining  her  Govern- 
ment Certificate,  she  went  to  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Preston,  as  a  teacher,  where 
she  remained  for  17  years. 

The  Rev.  Neander  Anderton,  Minister 
of  the  Congregational  Church  which  she 
attended,  spoke  warmly  of  her  in  his 
funeral  address,  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows  : — 

"  Noth withstanding  a  disability  that 
would  have  disheartened  many,  she  lived 
a  happy,  useful,  loving  life.  It  is  right 
that  we  should  remember  that  her  life  has 
indeed  been  a  triumph,  a  triumph  of  mind 
and  spirit,  a  triumph  of  trust  and  faith. 
Denied  physical  sight,  moving  about  in  a 
world  of  darkness,  she  had  the  finer  vision 
we  call  insight.  She  turned  her  necessity 
to  glorious  gain,  ever  making  the  most 
of  her  opportunities.  .  .  We  shall  miss 
her  at  Monton,  where  she  entered  into  the 
life  of  the  Church  and  connected  institu- 
tions with  a  real  interest." 


Notes  on  Boot  Making  and  Repairing 
for  the  Blind. 

By  Bernard  B.  Perks. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  note 
that  since  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  much  more  is  being  done  for 
a  deserving  body  of  people,  who  should 
have  great  consideration  given  to  their 
needs.  This  especially  relates  to  trades 
and  occupations. 

The  blind  boot  repairer  can  be  made  a 
very  useful  member  of  society.  He  can, 
if  carefully  taught,  work  for  himself  suc- 
cessfully, either  at  home  or  in  one  of  the 
factories  built   specially  for  blind   workers. 

Many  appliances  can  be  used  to  make 
the  work  easier  and  more  efficient, 
amongst  them  is  a  small  metal  gauge  for 
marking  round  the  edge  of  the  sole  and 
heel,  showing  exactly  where  the  rivets 
should  be  placed.  Perks'  Metal  Waist 
Marker  is  also  useful  for  making  a 
straight  and  accurate  line  across  the 
graft.  A  template  for  showing  the  position 
in  using  "cutlans"  and  "slugs"  which  are 
put  in  the  bottoms  of  soles  and  heels  to 
add   to  the  wear  of  the  leather  is  a  great 


time-saver.  The  sole  plane  for  trimming 
round  the  edges  of  soles  and  heels  is  a 
very  safe  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  blind 
person  ;  it  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  risk 
of  cutting  the  fingers  and  also  the  uppers 
of  the  boot. 

Tin  and  zinc  patterns  of  soles  and 
heels  can  be  used  economically  for  cutting 
up  leather  bottom  stuff.  These  patterns 
should  be  laid  upon  the  piece  of  leather  to 
be  used  and  marked  round  with  a  sharp 
awl,  when  the  pattern  is  removed  the 
marking  of  the  awl  can  easily  be  felt  with 
the  fingers.  By  adopting  this  method 
much  waste  is  avoided.  Ranging  the 
leather  bottom  stuff  is  also  a  matter  for 
consideration,  as  the  waste  of  small  pieces 
takes  a  great  deal  of  the  profit  of  a  bend 
or  butt  of  leather.  To  avoid  waste,  the 
repairer  should  cut  up  his  leather  in  strips 
or  "  ranges  "  5^"  and  6\"  across  and  a 
few  about  \"  to  f "  wider  ;  these  will  be 
found  suitable  for  most  requirements.  A 
steel  or  wood  measure  with  a  hole  drilled 
in  one  end  in  which  to  insert  an  awl  for 
marking  will  be  useful  for  this  work. 

As  far  back  as  the  seventies,  the  blind 
made  and  repaired  boots,  though  less  suc- 
cessfully than  they  do  to-day.  This  was 
due  partly  to  the  employment  of  unsuitable 
teachers,  who  did  not  understand  the 
peculiar  difficulties  with  which  the  sight- 
less operator  has  to  contend ;  and  partly 
to  the  scarcity  of  special  appliances  to 
enable  sightless  pupils  to  overcome  these 
difficulties.  Fortunately,  since  then  many 
tools  for  their  use  have  been  invented. 

In  a  future  article  we  propose  to  deal 
with  the  stitching  of  harness  and  other 
leathers,  the  making  of  cricket  and  tennis 
belts,  rug  straps,  etc.,  as  profitable  and 
interesting  work  for  the  blind. 

Wanted.  —  Home-Teacher  (thoroughly 
capable)  for  the  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  Carlisle  (Either  blind  or  sighted 
person).  Apply  stating  age  and  quali- 
fications to  the  Secretary,  the  Work- 
•  shops  for  the  Blind,  22  Lonsdale  Street, 
Carlisle.  *** 

Correspondence  and  Notes. 

September  jth,   1Q23. 
To  the  Editor,   Teacher  of  the   Blind. 
Dear  Editor, 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  read  Mr. 
Perks'  letter  in  your  last  issue,  re  small 
tool  for  enabling  the  blind  boot  repairer 
to  keep  a  straight  line  in  riveting  the 
waists  of  new  soles.  All  such  "  helps  " 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  To  carry 
the  thing  a  little  farther,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  all  blind  boot  repairers  who 
are  home  workers,  that  they  should  follow 
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a  course  often  adopted  by  many  seeing 
boot  repairers  to-day.  To  make  things 
easier  for  themselves  and  ensure  a  more 
satisfactory  piece  of  work  they  should  en- 
deavour, through  their  home  visitor,  to 
buy  their  material  from  a  firm  of  repute, 
ready  cut  and  shaped  for  use  instead  of 
purchasing   it  in   the  large  piece. 

The  former  method  certainly  costs 
slightly  more,  but  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  waste  that  occurs  through 
uneconomical  cutting — a  process  which 
even  to  a  seeing  man  is  hard  work — the 
time  taken  in  so  doing,  together  with  the 
greater  certainty  of  producing  a  repair 
that  one  is  proud  of,  then,  I  think,  the  ad- 
vantage is  on  the  side  of  the  cut  leather 
for  blind  workers. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  names  and 
addresses  of  reliable  firms  that  specialise 
in  all  sorts  of  cut  leather  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  above. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edwin  J.  Bigley, 
Boot  Instructor, 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

The  Scouts  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  enjoyed  a  new 
experience  from  June  22nd — 29th,  when 
they  camped  out  in  the  country  near  Castle 
Bromwich,  about  ten  miles  from  their 
school.  Lessons  were  held  during  the  day 
under  their  usual  masters,  but  in  the  even- 
ing their  Scoutmaster  took  charge,  and 
.scouting  activities  'were  pursued.  The 
"  camp-fires  "  will  live  long  in  the  memory 
of  the  boys,  so  will  many  happy  adventures 
met  with  in  collecting  wood  for  the  fire  and 
in  cooking  meals. 

The  following  week-end  the  camp  was 
occupied  by  the  senior  boys  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

A  number  of  the  day  pupils  (boys),  also 
had  a  special  treat  this  year.  The  Birming- 
ham Education  Committee  has  been  sending 
detachments  from  the  special  schools 
throughout  the  summer  to  theii  holiday 
bungalow  at  Fairbourne,  near  Barmouth, 
North  Wales.  Eighteen  boys  of  the 
same  Institution  were  fortunate  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  going  there,  September  12th 
— 26th,  and  they  had  a  happy  time.  Most 
of  the  lessons  were  done  on  the  sea-shore 
or  on  the  hills.  An  excellent  locality  for 
teaching   geography. 

Through  the  admirable  arrangements  of 
Dr.  M.  Bridie  (Birmingham  Inspector  of 
Special  Schools),  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Martineau,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
teachers,  the  visit  was  a  glorious  dream  to 
each  of  the  boys. 


On  Saturday,  June  30th,  a  carnival,  in 
aid  of  the  blind,  was  held  at  Rochdale, 
and  proved  a  great  success.  The  sports 
included  a  variety  of  races  for  children 
and  adults,  competitions  in  fancy  dress, 
decorated  cycles,  jumper  knitting,  etc.  ;  dis- 
plays of  drilling  and  dancing,  and  tableaux. 
"  Many  people  visited  the  marquee  to  in- 
spect the  fine  shorthand  and  typewriting 
work  done  by  the  blind." 

A  well-known  member  of  the  A.T.B., 
Mr.  Harold  Bentley,  had  the  honour  of 
being  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  His 
Royal  Highness  visited  Nottingham  and 
reviewed  20,000  school  children  in  Sher- 
wood Forest.  As  the  newspaper  reports 
were  incorrect  we  give  Mr.  Bentley's  own 
account  of  the  interview  : — 

"  The  Prince  shook  hands  with  me  and 
asked  a  few  questions  about  my  blindness, 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  due  to  an  acci- 
dent ;  how  long  I  had  been  blind,  etc. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  children,  saying 
that  he  noticed  they  were  not  all  blind, 
and  I  told  him  that  some  came  to  the 
school  for  eye  rest.  He  asked  if  any  of 
them  recovered,  and  I  said  that  some  of 
them  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  back  to 
ordinary  schools.  The  Prince  was  also  in- 
terested to  hear  that  I  had  worked  as  a 
masseur  in  a  military  hospital  during  the 
war." 

Mr.  Bentley  adds  that  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  children  from  Colville  Street  School 
and  was  presented  to  H.R.H.  by  the 
Mayor  of  Nottingham. 

On  Thursday,  June  7th,  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  made  a  tour  of  the  Nottingham 
Schools  in  the  course  of  which  they  visited 
Colville  Street.  In  the  absence  of  Miss 
Lyall,  Mr.  Bentley  took  the  Chair.  Songs 
were  rendered  by  the  children,  who  also 
presented  a  basket  of  flowers  and  an 
address  in  Braille  to  the  Mayoress. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  in 
view  of  the  growing  popularity  of  lawn 
tennis,  the  stringing  of  racquets  might  be 
an  occupation  suitable  for  the  blind  if 
competent  instructors  could  be  found.  "  1 
myself  do  not  understand  the  work,"  says 
the  writer,  "  but  I  noticed  the  dexterity 
which  a  blind  friend  of  mine  uses  on 
string  work,  that  is,  in  bags,  nets,  ham 
mocks,  etc." 


A  third  course  of  Extension  Lectures 
on  work  for  the  blind  is  being  given  this 
winter  under  the  direction  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  connected  with  Har- 
vard    University.      The    course    opens    on 
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Friday,  October  5th,  1923,  and  closes  on 
Friday,  January  25th,  1924 ;  the  syllabus, 
which  is  comprehensive,  is  identical  with 
that  used  last  year.  Details  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  studied  will  be  found  in  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  November,  1922, 
page  50.  . 

Mrs.  Windle,  who  retired  last  term 
from  her  post  of  Head  Mistress  of  Pour's 
Street  School  for  the  Blind,  Woolwich, 
was  presented  by  the  L.C.C.  Day  School 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  with  a  handsome 
bracelet. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the 
Blind  and  Deaf,  presided,  and  made  the 
meeting  a  very  pleasant  and  memorable 
occasion  by  his  kindly  attitude.  He  spoke 
of  Mrs.  Windle 's  perseverance,  patience, 
and  sympathetic  interest  in  all  her 
scholars.  He  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
she  introduced  dancing  into  her  school  with 
marked  success.  Many  of  her  friends 
spoke  of  her  work  with  loving  apprecia- 
tion and  wished  her  many  years  of 
health,  and  opportunity  to  further  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Laidlaw  has  been  appointed 
Head  Teacher  at  the  Wavertree  School  for 
the  Blind,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Laidlaw  was 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  York,  and  since  192 1  has  attended 
College  in  London.  During  this  period 
he  has  been  attached  to  the  Staff  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage ;  we 
feel  sure  that  both  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  that  school  will  regret  his  departure 
while  being  glad  of  his  promotion. 

We  regret  to  record  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Howard  Mullins,  on  account  of  serious 
illness,  fom  the  workshops  of  The  Incor- 
porated Association  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  at  Totten- 
ham Court  Road.  Mr.  Mullins  has  been 
manager  of  these  workshops  for  the  past 
30  years,  and,  in  addition,  has  acted  as 
Secretary  for  the  latter  half  of  that  period. 
He  has  the  gift  of  securing  financial 
success.  The  Workshops,  which  are  the 
largest  in  London,  and  have  a  big  retail 
business,  received  before  the  war  a  hand- 
some income  from  donations.  Brisk, 
energetic,  businesslike,  and  breezy  of 
manner,  Mr.  Mullins  has  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  workers,  and  great 
popularity  among  his  blind  employees 
throughout  his  long  and  successful  career. 

[From    the    "  Glasgow    Herald."] 
Even   elementary   practical   science,    one 
of   the    subjects   of    the   curriculum    of   our 
supplementary  divisions  in  primary  schools, 


would  seem  to  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  blind,  yet  there  is  (writes  "  E. 
M'K.")  at  least  one  instance  in  our  city 
where  a  blind  boy  voluntarily  and  with 
apparent  pleasure  and  profit  takes  his 
share  of  the  work,  assisted  by  another 
pupil  of  normal  vision,  but  of  much  in- 
ferior intellectual  power.  Their  modus 
operandi  is  strange,  for  the  most  time 
seeming  to  consist  of  quarrelling.  Before 
commencing  an  experiment  "  Eyes  "  has 
to  give  a  minute  description  of  any  new 
piece  of  apparatus,  the  while  directing  the 
blind  boy's  hands  to  the  various  parts.  This 
is  often  done  so  poorly  that  the  blind  boy 
in  exasperation  has  been  heard  to  remark, 
"  Your  eyes  are  of  no  more  use  to  you 
than  mine  are  to  me."  "  Eyes  "  takes 
it  all  in  good  part,  as  he  realises  that 
very  great  advantages  result  from  his 
severe  cross-examination.  Did  he  not  rise 
twelve  places  in  the  last  class  test? 

Naturally  experiments  requiring  mainly 
optical  observation  present  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty and  afford  some  amusement  to  an 
onlooker,  provided  of  course  the  pupils 
realise  he  is  sympathetic.  For  example,  a 
thermometer  was  placed  in  water  which 
was  being  heated.  "  Eyes  "  faithfully  re- 
ported that  the  mercury  was  rising  steadily 
and  rapidly,  and  when  the  water  was 
boiling  violently  he  correctly  observed  that 
the  mercury  was  stationary.  This  did  not 
satisfy  the  blind  boy,  for  how  could  it  be 
so  with  the  water  boiling  harder  and 
harder?  Of  course  "  Eyes  "  was  not  func- 
tioning properly.  But  this  "  Eyes  "  stren- 
uously denied,  and  when  threatened  with 
some  mysterious  punishment  he  swore  by 
all  his  household  gods  that  he  was  cor- 
rectly stating  the  facts.  The  only  solution 
therefore  was  that  the  thermometer  was 
defective.  After  getting  two  more  thero- 
meters  it  became  apparent  to  the  experi- 
menters that  boiling  point  is  practically 
fixed.  In  the  theoretic  side  of  the  work 
the  blind  boy  excelled  280  fellow-pupils. 

Two  subjects,  geometry  and  algebra, 
which  require  much  more  "  eye  "  work 
than  is  usually  accredited  to  them,  seem 
to  be  beyond  his  grasp.  Yet  what  he  does 
not  know  of  wireless  is  not  worth  know- 
ing. Withal  he  is  a  fine  lad,  and  takes  an 
intelligent  and  active  interest  in  life  gener- 
ally, and  is  the  most  contented  person  in 
the  place,  reminding  one  of  Jaspar's  state- 
ments in  Lavengro  :  "  Life  is  sweet, 
brother.  A  Romany  Chal  would  wish  to 
live  for  ever!  "  "  In  sickness,  Jaspar?  " 
"  There's  the  sun  and  the  stars,  brother." 
"  In  blindness,  Jaspar?  "  "  There's  the 
wind  on  the  heath,  brother  ;  if  I  could  only 
feel  that,  I  would  gladly  live  for  ever." 
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A  Manual  Alphabet  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 
By   Edward   Evans. 

[The  following  article  is  taken  from  the 
Handbook  for  Home  Teaclicrs,  shortly 
to  be  issued  by  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind.  The  writer  is  an  examiner 
to  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
and  also  holds  the  Diploma  of  *he 
National  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf.  The  terms  speaker  and  listener 
are  used  for  convenience. — Ed.] 

The  main  features  of  this  system  are 
based  on  the  manual  alphabet  used  by  the 
seeing  deaf.  The  chief  difference  is  that 
here,  one  hand  of  the  speaker  is  used  and 
the  opposite  hand   of   the   listener. 

The  most  important  considerations  to 
be  observed  are  those  which  make  for  clar- 
ity,  speed   and   directness  of  manipulation. 


The  first  step  is  for  the  speaker  to  place 
himself  in  such  a  position  that  he  can  easily 
work  upon  the  hand  of  the  listener  and 
for  this  purpose  it  will  be  found  that  the 
most  convenient  procedure  is  as  follows  : 
take  the  listener's  left  wrist  firmly  but 
lightly  with  the  left  hand  and  slightly 
spread  out  his  fingers,  keeping  them  fairly 
straight. 

The  speaker  can  then  write  with  his 
right  hand  upon  the  listener's  left  hand 
with  almost  the  same  facility  as  if  it  were 
his  own.  It  would  be  as  well  to  consider  the 
receiving  hand  as  a  sheet  of  paper  upon 
which  the  speaker  desires  to  write  certain 
characters.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  best 
results  will  be  obtained  when  that  hand 
is  not  called  upon  to  alter  its  position.  Ex- 
cept for  the  letter  Q  no  co-operation  is  asked 
for  from  the  deaf-blind  listener ;  the  left 
hand  must  be  entirely  receptive  and  passive. 

As  no  characters  are  to  be  written  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  it  is  therefore  not 
necessary  to  turn  it  round,  and  in  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  hold  on  the  wrist 
be  relaxed.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  only  by  proceeding  at  a  good  speed 
that  this  necessarily  cumbersome  method 
of  speech  can  become  acceptable  to  a  deaf- 
blind   person   of   average   intelligence. 

At  the  end  of  each  word  it  is  necessary 
only  to  make  a  slight  pause.  In  the  in- 
structions with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
various  letters  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  manipulations  are  carried  out  by 
the  speaker's  right  hand. 

The  speaker  should  straighten  hjs  touch- 
ing linger  and  tuck  the  other  fingers  out 
of  the  way  when  the  instruction  says, 
"  Touch." 

The  vowels  are  written  by  touching  the 
tips  of  the  five  fingers  in  order,  with  the 
tip  of  the  forefinger,  commencing  with  the 
thumb  for  "  A  "  and  finishing  with  the 
little  finger  for  "  U." 

"  B."  Bunch  the  fingers  so  that  the 
tips  meet  in  an  irregular  ring  and  place 
them  in  that  form  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

"  C."  The  forefinger  makes  a  circular 
flick  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thumb  and 
along  the  curve  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  finishing  at  the  top  of  the  fore- 
linger. 
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"  D."  Touch  the  tip  of  the  listener's 
forefinger  with  the  tip  of  the  forefinger, 
and  the  base  of  the  forefinger  with  the  tip 
of  the  thumb. 

"  F."  Place  the  forefinger  and  middle 
finger  close  together  at  right  angles  across 
the  forefinger. 

"  G."  The  fist  is  clenched  and  placed 
on  the  palm  with  thumb  in  highest  posi- 
tion and  little  finger  on  the  palm. 

"  H."  The  hand  is  laid  flat  across  the 
palm  and  moved  upwards  off  the  hand. 

"  J."  The  tip  of  the  forefinger  touches 
the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  and  is  then 
brought  down  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

"  K. "  The  forefinger  is  bent,  palm 
turned  down,  and  middle  joint  laid  along 
the  forefinger. 

"  L."  The  forefinger  is  laid  across  the 
palm. 

"  M."  The  first  three  fingers,  touching, 
are  laid  across  the  palm. 

"  N."  The  first  two  fingers,  touching, 
are  laid  across  the  palm. 

u  P."  The  tip  of  the  forefinger  is  lightly 
held  by  the  tips  of  the  forefinger  and  thumb. 

"  Q."  This  is  the  only  letter  requiring 
the  co-operation  of  the  deaf  subject.  The 
tips  of  his  thumb  and  forefinger  should  be 
brought  in  contact  and  the  speaker's  fore- 
finger slipped  into  the  loop.  On  no  account 
should  the  hold  on  the  wrist  be  relaxed  or 
the  speaker's  left  hand  be  brought  into 
play. 

"  R.."  The  forefinger  is  bent  and  laid 
across  the  palm. 

"  S."  The  forefinger  should  be  bent 
and  linked  with  the  little  finger. 

(I    rj,    „        rpj^     j.p     Q^     t^e     foreflnger     should 

touch  the  palm  of  the  hand  at  side  farthest 
from  the  thumb. 

"  V."  The  forefinger  and  middle  finger 
should  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  and 
laid  across  the  palm. 

"  W."  The  palm  of  the  hand  is  laid 
flat  across  the  fingers  and  the  fingers  bent 
over  and  round  the  forefinger. 

"  X."  The  forefinger  is  laid  at  right 
angles  across  the  forefinger. 

"  Y."  The  forefinger  is  placed  in  the 
joint  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

Z."    The  tips  of  the  fingers  in  a  row 
touch  the  middle  of  the  palm. 

In  the  matter  of  abbreviations  all  will 
depend  on  the  progress  of  the  deaf  person. 
Those  who  have  facility  in  reading  the 
manual  and  have  good  knowledge  of 
Braille  might  profitably  make  use  of  the 
single  letter  abbreviations  standing  for 
complete  words  such  as  "  e  "  for  "  every." 
Individual  variations  in  certain  cases  are 
quite  permissible  as  long  as  the  main  con- 
siderations are  kept  in  view. 


By  far  the  greatest  cause  of  faulty 
work  is  the  unnecessary  movement  com- 
bined  with  careless   manipulation. 

Ability  to  receive  is  not  generally  re- 
quired, unless  the  deaf  subject  is  also  a 
mute,  but  ability  to  read  the  manual  is 
a  great  aid  to  dexterity  in  writing  it. 


Northern  Branch. 

A  large  and  representative  gathering 
assembled  at  Henshaw's  Blind  School,  Old 
Trafford,  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  October 
6th,  at  3  p.m.  Members  from  Leeds, 
Bolton,  Burnley,  Preston,  Pendleton,  and 
Newcastle,  exclusive  of  the  Staff  of  Hen- 
shaw's, were  present. 

Mr.  W.  Illingworth  welcomed  the  Asso- 
ciation to  Manchester,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  expressed  a  wish  that 
teachers  would  point  out  to  visiting  ex- 
aminers concrete  examples  of  the  difficulties 
of  large  classes.  He  strongly  emphasised 
the  need  of  individual  teaching  in  the  case 
of  blind  children. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips, 
who  has  been  appointed  to  the  School  foi 
the  Blind,  Montreal,  Canada,  Mr.  F. 
Farrow  took  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  a  letter  be 
sent  congratulating  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips 
and  wishing  the  former  success  in  his  new 
position. 

Mr.  Tivey,  of  Manchester,  asked  mem- 
bers to  rise  while  he  spoke  a  few  words  of 
remembrance  and  appreciation  on  the  life- 
work  of  Miss  F.  Kay,  one  of  our  oldest 
members,  who  passed  to  her  rest  on  June 
13th,  1923. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Meynell,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H., 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  of  Pendleton,  Lanes., 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  on  "  Myopia  and  Myopes  in  School." 
With  the  aid  of  blackboard  drawings,  he 
showed  the  difference  between  the  normal 
and  the  myopic  eye.  The  cause  of  myopia 
is  at  present  speculative.  There  are  two 
classes  of  myopes — hereditary  and  patho- 
logical. Strain,  poor  feeding  and  close  work 
may  be  factors  in  the  product  known  as  the 
myopic  eye. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Barker,  President  of  the 
B.O.A.,  spoke  on  the  "  Defects  of  the  Eye 
from  an  Optician's  Point  of  View." 

His  paper,  to  some  extent,  covered  the 
ground  traversed  by  Dr.  Meynell,  but  with 
the  point  of  view  being  so  diverse,  the  in- 
terest  was   maintained    throughout. 

Short  sight,  long  sight,  and  normal 
sight  were  carefully  explained.  Metal  discs 
with  pin-point  holes  were  passed  round,  to 
show  a  method  of  eliminating  the  peri- 
pheral rays,  so  that  the  image  may  be  more 
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sharply  defined.  Experiments  with  these 
discs  are  being  tried  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Pendleton,  by  Miss  Webster  and  her 
Staff. 

Mr.  Laid  law,  of  Liverpool,  proposed, 
and  Miss  Webster  seconded,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  speakers. 

Both  Dr.  Meynell  and  Mr.  Barker 
have  promised  to  put  their  papers  into 
form  for  printing.  They  will  appear  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Teacher. 

Tea,  which  was  kindly  provided  by  the 
Matron,  Miss  Simpson,  was  enjoyed  by  all 
the  visitors. 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Liverpool,  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  her  hospitality,  to  which 
Miss    Simpson    genially    responded. 

A  Committee  Meeting  was  held  prior  to 
the  General  Meeting,  at  which  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at 
Leeds,  on   February  9th. 

Executive  Committee,   1924. 
Chairman — Mr.  Farrow. 
Vice-Chairman — Mr.    Stone. 
Secretary — Miss  Wiley. 
Co)nmittce — Miss    Lester,    Miss   Webster, 

Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Tivev. 

■MM 

Midland  Branch. 

The  Midland  Branch  held  a  general 
meeting,  on  October  27th,  1923,  at  the 
New  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Leicester, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Committee. 

There  was  a  poor  attendance,  apologies 
being  received  from  most  absentee  members  ; 
Miss  J.  I.  Falconer  took  the  Chair.  The 
Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

An  address  was  then  given  by  F.  P. 
Armitage,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Director  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  City  of  Leicester,  who  stated 
that  he  had  not  had  much  experience  of 
blind  work,  but  whose  address  showed  that 
he  had  made  a  study  of  the  work  and  also 
had  formed  definite  judgments  of  his  own. 
Most  of  these  coincided  with  the  ideas  of 
experienced    teachers   of   the   blind   present. 

The  speaker  sketched  an  outline  of  edu- 
cational progress,  mentioning  the  Acts  of 
1870,  1876,  1893,  and  19 18.  The  aim  of 
education  was  the  same  for  the  blind  as  for 
the  seeing,  "  to  make  self-sufficient  human 
beings."  The  education  supplied  should 
provide  the  pupil  with  "  the  means  to  do 
all  he  can  to  make  the  best  of  himself." 
With  many  people  it  was  no  struggle  to 
develop  intellectually,  but  it  was  an  effort 
to  many  to  take  up  physical  culture.  He 
saw  this  possibility  with  the  blind  and 
thought  that  if  organised  games  were  neces- 
sary for  the  seeing,  more  especially  would 
they  be  valuable  to  the  blind.  In  Leiccster 
thcy   had   just   opened   play-centres   for    the 


seeing — he  would  like  to  see  the  blind 
equally  catered  for. 

He  noticed  that  the  public  speak  of 
"  the  blind  "  as  though  it  were  something 
that  could  be  moved.  They  evidently  did 
not  understand.  Really,  the  public  owe  the 
blind  very  much,  for  blind  children  are 
born  not  into  a  blind  world  but  into  a 
sighted  world.  Blind  children  must  have 
a  world  in  which  they  can  take  a  part ;  it 
is  the  teacher's  work  to  make  that  world. 

He  recognised  the  demands  that  the 
special  work  made  on  the  teacher.  He  saw 
the  value  of  the  teacher's  personality  and 
the  need  for  the  teacher  to  be  well-read, 
well-informed,  and  the  possessor  of  a  vast 
reserve.  He  would  say  "  the  more  highly 
qualified  the  teacher,  the  better  the 
teacher."  Apparatus  often  fails:  human 
contact  is  everything.  The  quality  of  the 
teaching  depended  on  the  teacher.  He  sup- 
posed that  blind  people  are  spared  some 
things  that  the  seeing  are  not ;  he  wondered 
if  they  had  a  sense  of  ugliness.  Mr.  Armi- 
tage then  illustrated  from  Victor  Hugo's 
story.  He  reminded  the  members  that  in 
their  classes  they  might  meet  genius  "  tran- 
scending their  own.  .  .  Flickers  of  genius 
might  be  developed  into  flames  of  the 
greatest  power. "  The  blind  must  have  some 
thoughts  and  ideas  in  which  the  seeing 
world  is  interested ;  he  expected  to  hear 
some  day  of  blind  writers. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Armitage  paid  a  very 
high  tribute  to  the  sterling  worth  of  Mr. 
A.  E.  Cheek,  Secretary  of  the  Leicester 
Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

The  address  was  followed  by  an  interest- 
ing discussion  on  the  various  points  raised, 
and  Mr.  Armitage  answered  several 
questions.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
speaker  for  his  excellent  and  suggestive 
address  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cowley  (Bir- 
mingham) and  seconded  by  Miss  Carter 
(Leicester).  This  was  cordially  carried  and 
Mr.    Armitage    suitably   replied. 

The  meeting  then  took  the  form  of  a 
Conference.  Miss  Falconer  (Birmingham) 
described  the  work  that  five  blind  girls  were 
engaged  in  at  Messrs.  Cadbury's  Chocolate 
Works.  Each  girl  in  turn  took  a  share 
in  the  processes  involved  in  packing  up 
cocoa  and  putting  it  in  tins.  The  "  experi- 
ment "  so  far  was  successful,  each  girl  was 
gaining  speed  and  making  fair  progress 
towards  the  output  of  the  seeing  worker. 
Mr.  Cowley  (Birmingham)  explained  the 
contents  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Examina- 
tion Book.  Other  topics  discussed  were 
wireless,  progress  assessment,  salesmanship, 
centralisation,  and  physical  exercises. 

The  Executive's  request  for  an  advertise- 
ment canvasser  to  help  the   Editor  of  The 
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Teacher  of  the  Blind  was  made,  but  no 
offer  was  forthcoming.  The  Meeting  felt 
that  a   trade   agent  was   the  best  medium. 

The  Conference  then  closed,  and  the 
company  was  entertained  to  tea  by  A.  E. 
Cheek,  Esq.,  after  which  the  new  work- 
shops were  inspected. 

Everyone  regretted  that  an  early  train 
necessitated  a  rather  hurried  tour  round 
the  shops.  The  airy  and  spacious  rooms 
and  modern  equipment  were  admired  by  all. 
Members  found  one  thing  in  common  with 
their  previous  visit  to  Leicester — the  very 
warm  welcome  extended  to  them  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Cheek.  In  saying  farewell,  the 
visitors  expressed  their  best  wishes  for  suc- 
cessful work  among  the  blind  in  the  new 
workshops. 

Executive  Committee,  1924. 
Chairman — R.   G.   Cowley,   Esq. 
Vice-Chairman — G.   Brown,   Esq.,   M.A. 
Ex-Chairman — Miss  J.   I.  Falconer. 
Secretary — Mr.   F.  E.   Hewitt. 
Members      Elected  —  Miss      Jones,      Miss 

Morley,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Platt. 

Southern  Branch. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Branch  was  held  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, November  29th.  Miss  Bell  was  in  the 
Chair. 

Letters  of  apology  from  Mr.  Evans  and 
Mr.  Gray  were  read.  The  Secretary  then 
announced  the  results  of  the  Election  of 
Officers  for    1924  : — 

Chairman — Mr.  E.   Evans. 
Vice-Chairman — Mr.   Greenley. 
Ex-Chairman — Miss  Bell. 
Secretary — Mr.   G.   H.  Gadsby. 
Committee — Miss   Garaway,    Miss   Brauti- 
gam,  Miss  Ridley,  Mr.  A.  Pearson. 

The  Chairman,  in  calling  on  Dr.  Lilian 
Wilson  of  the  Medical  Branch  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  address  the  meeting,  spoke 
of  the  pleasure  and  honour  felt  by  the 
audience  in  her  presence  amongst  them. 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  reply,  thanked  the  Chair- 
man for  her  remarks  and  expressed  grati- 
fication at  being  invited  to  address  the 
meeting. 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  "  The  Blind 
as  an  Element  in  the  Social  Fabric,"  Dr. 
Wilson  said  that  our  first  aim  must  be  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  She  spoke  of  the 
various  means  which  were  now  in  opera- 
tion towards  this  end,  such  as  Infant  and 
Child  Welfare  Schemes,  and  alluded  to  the 
diminution  of  cases  of  blindness  due  to 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  as  an  instance  of 
the  ameliorative  effort  of  modern  preventive 


administration.  From  this  Dr.  Wilson 
passed  to  Special  and  Ordinary  Nursery 
Schools  ;  the  School  Medical  Service,  which 
had  been  helpful  in  the  provision  of  spec- 
tacles and  the  correction  of  squint,  and 
lastly,  the  Schools  for  Myopes.  The  advan- 
tages of  these  were  obvious,  and  it  had  been 
found  in  certain  cases  that  if  a  child  had 
been  educated  at  such  a  school  the  con- 
dition of  myopia  tended  to  become  sta- 
tionary and  could  be  corrected  by  the  use 
of  suitable  lenses.  Dr.  Wilson  went  on  to 
say  that  the  second  aim  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  must  be  to  neutralise  the  effect  of 
the    handicap. 

(1)  Educational.  The  aim  must  be  to 
obtain  a  normal  outlook  for  a  blind  child. 
This  may  be  done  partly  in  the  classroom, 
partly  by  games,  partly  by  the  social  in- 
fluence with  which  the  child  is  brought  in 
contact.  If  the  child  is  admitted  to  school 
at  an  early  age,  the  mannerisms  common 
to  young  blind  children  may  be  corrected 
as  well  as  the  general  helplessness  which  is 
so  frequent  a  result  of  spoiling  and  over 
kindness  at  home.  Years  elapse  before  the 
child  becomes  level  with  the  normal  but 
every  effort  must  be  made  in  this  direction. 
Sense  training  is  very  important.  By  touch 
the  child  is  enabled  to  use  his  hands  suitably 
for  various  occasions  and  conditions.  He 
learns  to  distinguish  broad  differences  in 
form  and  size,  texture  and  weight.  By 
hearing  the  child  is  trained  to  listen  with 
attention  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  pleasant 
sounds  rather  than  for  noise.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  smell  useful  advantage  can  be 
gained  by  the  establishment  of  a  herb  gar- 
den. For  the  development  of  the  senses 
plenty  of  equipment   is  necessary. 

In  continuation,  Dr.  Wilson  said  that 
blind  children  need  to  be  kept  steadily  em- 
ployed. Their  minds  and  hands  should  be 
continuously  occupied  in  order  to  inculcate 
habits  of  industry  instead  of  idle  drift 
tending  to  the  formation  of  bad  habits. 
The  kindest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  find  them 
absorbing  occupations  so  as  to  make  life 
a   pleasure   and    if   possible   an    excitement. 

(2)  Games  and  Occupations.  Much 
may  be  done  by  games  to  stimulate  the 
free  movement  of  the  blind  child,  and  in  this 
connection  dancing  is  especially  useful. 
Basket-ball  and  other  games,  or  new  occu- 
pations for  blind  students — such  as  garden- 
ing, grass-cutting,  and  the  shaping  of 
pottery — are  all  useful.  In  some  of  the  big 
cities  of  America  it  is  becoming  customary 
to  teach  blind  children  in  ordinary  schools, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  in  this  way  the 
esprit-de-corps  of  the  average  community 
is  gained  by  all.  It  should  not  be  impos- 
sible to  gain  the  same  outlook  in  a  well- 
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managed  institution,  in  fact  the  ideal  of  the 
present-day  training  is  towards  the  abolition 
of  the  blind  asylum  in  favour  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  which  is  really  a  home  for 
the  blind. 

(3)  Training.  Care  is  required  in  the 
selection  of  a  trade  and  it  is  desirable  that 
those  who  live  in  a  country  district  should, 
where  possible,  be  taught  a  second  occupa- 
tion as  a  stand-by.  We  ought  to  look  for 
a  genuine  striving  on  the  part  of  a  blind 
worker  towards  maximum  earning  power. 
When  this  is  secured  we  must  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  blind  to  lead  independent  lives 
by  assistance  from  available  private  or 
public  funds.  The  blind  worker  should  not 
regard  this  as  a  charity  or  as  a  dole  but  as 
his  right  as  an  independent  individual.  This 
assistance  is  in  fact  the  social  duty  of  the 
sighted  community  towards  a  handicapped 
person. 

(4)  Social  Activities  for  Neutralising 
Blindness.  The  blind  person,  said  Dr. 
Wilson,  has  the  same  personal  pride  as  the 
sighted.  Always  avoid  the  thought  that  be- 
cause a  girl  is  blind  she  cannot  take  a 
pride  in  things  that  are  visible,  and  among 
these  count  the  personal  amenities  of  life. 
The  voluntary  worker  may  be  called  in  to 
help  the  regular  staff  to  take  children  out 
on  Saturdays,  to  assist  with  folk-dancing, 
swimming,  girl  guides  and  boy  scouts.  All 
such  activities  are  helpful  and  make  to- 
wards normality. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Wilson  said  that  pro- 
gress was  undoubtedly  being  made.  Our 
constant  aim  must  be  to  regard  the  blind 
as  our  fellows  and  grant  them  their  true 
right  of  fellowship  in  all  our  activities,  so 
that  they  may  become  one  with  us  in  our 
life  and  in  our  mode  of  leading  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  Mr.  Ritchie 
opened  a  discussion,  and  was  followed  by 
Miss  Caraway,  Miss  Bryan,  Miss  Holmes, 
and  Miss  Ridley.  The  Chairman  then  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Wilson, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Greenley  and 
carried  unanimously. 


Rugby  Day  Continuation  School. 

To  one  who  believes  that  the  salvation 
of  England  lies  not  at  all  in  the  hands 
of  its  churches,  or  in  the  power  of  its 
politicians,  but  in  the  education  of  its 
people,  an  evening  spent  at  the  Rugby 
Day  Continuation  School  was  a  time  of 
quite  extraordinary  interest.  The  one  Day 
Continuation  School  remaining  in  all  Eng- 
land !  Truly  a  disheartening  thought  for 
any  lover  of  or  believer  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  land. 


But  since  Christianity  began  in  a  man- 
ger and  most  great  developments  have 
had  very  small  beginnings,  we  can  only 
be  thankful  that  there  is  such  a  school  in 
existence  and  that  it  has  won  the  respect 
not  only  of  lovers  of  education  but  of  many 
of  the  working  class  who,  at  its  com- 
mencement, saw  in  it  nothing  but  a 
hindrance  to  the  money-making  possi- 
bilities of  their  children.  From  the 
beginning  the  large  firms  have  co- 
operated splendidly  with  the  Director  of 
Education,  feeling  that  his  wisdom  and 
breadth  of  outlook  would  ultimately  com- 
pensate them  for  the  great  inconvenience 
caused  by  their  boys  and  girls  being  absent 
one  day  each  week.  The  people  who  give 
trouble  over  the  attendance  at  the  school 
are  the  mistresses  with  three  or  four  ser- 
vants, one  of  whom  wrote  quite  lately 
to  the  headmaster  asking  that  her  small 
kitchenmaid  might  be  excused  from  atten- 
dance at  the  school  and  pointing  out  that 
if  he  insisted  on  her  attendance  he  was 
obviously  ruining  her  chances  in  life  as 
she  would  not  be  able  to  keep  her. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  attendance 
is  good,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  increas- 
ingly so  as  the  value  of  the  school  be- 
comes   more    understood    and    appreciated. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  arrange  a  time- 
table for  a  school  which  contains  different 
pupils  every  day  in  the  week,  but  an  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work  can  do  wonders, 
and  one  feels  at  once  that  the  headmaster 
has  been  able  to  inspire  his  staff  with  a 
little  of  his  own  enthusiasm. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes 
— A,  B,  and  C.  The  A  pupils  are  those 
of  more  than  average  intelligence,  who 
chiefly  need  directing  in  their  studies  and 
who  will  largely  educate  themselves.  The 
B  pupils  are  those  of  average  ability,  while 
the  C  classes  contain  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  little  intellectual  capacity  and 
who  need  much  care,  thought  and  help. 

The  subjects  taken  are  as  varied  as 
time  will  allow.  Since  a  large  number  of 
the  boys  are  employed  by  one  or  other 
of  the  big  engineering  firms  and  are 
chiefly  interested  in  scientific  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  work  their  time-table 
contains  Science,  Mathematics,  English, 
Literature,  Art  and  Handicrafts,  while  the 
girls  take  the  Domestic  Sciences,  giving  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  Cookery,  and  also 
English,  Literature,  Shorthand,  Arith- 
metic, and  Art.  In  addition  to  this  the 
school  is  open  every  evening  when  the 
attendance  is  voluntary,  and  the  time-table 
includes  Music  (orchestra  and  singing), 
Art,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Nature 
Study,     Physical    Training,     Literary    and 
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Debating  Circles,  Private  Reading,  and 
meetings  of  the  various  clubs  and  societies 
formed    by   the   pupils   themselves. 

Twenty  violins  have  quite  recently  been 
bought,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  great 
rough  boys  of  the  farm-labourer  type  en- 
grossed in  the  attempt  to  express  them- 
selves by  their  violins. 

The  value  of  the  school  to  the  A  and  B 
classes  of  pupils  will  readily  be  seen.  It 
enables  them  to  take  a  much  more  intelli- 
gent interest  in  their  work  and  to  develop 
a  hobby  if  they  wish,  and  also  it  provides 
opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  to  meet 
in  the  evenings  in  a  normal  and  healthy 
way  and  to  take  part  together  in  matters 
of  mutual  interest. 

The  C  classes  contain  those  boys  and 
girls  who  in  the  past  have  become  the  use- 
less units  of  society.  In  the  large  classes 
of  the  elementary  schools  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  take  the  individual  interest  that 
these  pupils  require  if  anything  at  all  is 
to  be  done  with  them.  The  teachers  of 
the  C  classes  set  themselves  the  task  of 
finding  out  the  one  thing  which  each  boy 
and  girl  can  do  well.  As  an  example  of 
this  I  may  mention  a  boy  who  did  no 
good  at  all  at  school  and  at  the  usual  age 
was  sent  down  to  one  of  the  works  as  an 
office  boy.  He  was  found  to  be  so  incap- 
able that  he  was  not  even  able  to  act  as 
an  errand  boy,  taking  notices  or  letters 
from  one  part  of  the  works  to  another. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  works,  and 
his  parents  were  glad  for  him  to  go  to  the 
Continuation  School  to  fill  up  some  of  his 
time.  At  the  ordinary  classes  he  was 
quite  hopeless,  and  one  kind  of  handi- 
craft after  another  was  tried  in  vain,  until 
he  was  set  to  do  metal  work.  From  that 
time  he  was  a  different  and  a  happier 
boy.  He  took  to  the  occupation  so  quickly 
that  at  the  display  of  pupils'  work  at  the 
end  of  the  year  quite  a  number  of  pieces  of 
metal  work  (chiefly  brooches)  designed  and 
executed  most  beautifully  for  a  boy  of  his 
age,  were  shewn.  He  has  now  a  living  in 
his  hands,  and  will  eventually  be  able  to  be 
apprenticed  to  a  jeweller.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  school  he  would  never  have 
done  anything  but  the  most  unskilled 
labour. 

Often  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  C 
classes  when  they  first  come  to  the  school 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  as  soon 
as  something  to  interest  and  engross  them 
is  found  the  teachers  have  no  more  diffi- 
culty. With  all  the  classes  the  aim  is  not 
so  much  to  impart  knowledge  as  to  develop 
character  and  to  give  a  wide  outlook  on 
life  and  its  possibilities. 

As  one   looks   round   on    the   life  of  the 


people  to-day  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
it  is  a  poor  thing,  a  matter  of  routine  and 
monotonous  labour  and  aimless  pleasures 
unless  each  individual  holds  within  him- 
self the  divine  spark  which  makes  it  all 
worth  while.  In  other  words,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  develop  the  inner  life  of  each  one 
and  to  continue  this  development  long  after 
ordinary  school  age,  if  men  are  to  be 
taught  to  see  further  than  their  immediate 
surroundings,  above  all  the  sordid  petty 
worries  and  cares  which  fill  so  many  lives, 
to  greater   and   better   things  beyond. 

It  is  to  education  we  must  look  for 
better  social  conditions,  for  higher  ideals 
and  a  fuller,  larger  life,  and  it  is  to  help 
the  boys  and  girls  to  make  a  worthy 
thing  of  their  lives  that  the  Rugby  Day 
Continuation   School  aims   to-day. 

A  Celebration  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

[A  Celebration  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  held  at  Swiss  Cottage  on  November 
nth,  1923,  as  the  most  fitting  way  of 
commemorating  Armistice  Day.  The 
programme  followed  closely  the  one  pub- 
lished in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  a 
year  ago,  but  was  slightly  longer  and 
contained  one  or  two  items  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  the  Anni- 
versary occurred  on  a  Sunday.  The 
Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie, 
M.A.,  gave  the  Address,  which  we  pub- 
lish in  full.] 

Address. 
It  is  now  five  years  since  the  War  came 
to  an  end.  It  is  nine  years  and  a  half  since 
the  conflict  began  and  that  for  most  of  you 
covers  the  greater  portion  of  your  lives. 
Your  memories  are  bound  up  with  a  war- 
stricken  world. 

Those  of  us  who  are  older  have  longer 
memories,  and  I  would  speak  for  a  minute 
to  them.  The  last  dozen  years  have  been 
a  succession  of  disappointments,  of  griev- 
ous blows  at  confidence  in  the  future. 
Twelve  years  ago  we  felt  sure  that  a  period 
of  advance  and  social  reconstruction  was  at 
hand.  We  discussed  how  safety  and  joy 
might  be  brought  into  the  homes  of  the 
poor  and  how  these  homes  themselves 
might  be  made  fit  for  the  citizens  of  a 
proud  country  to  live  in.  We  dreamed  of 
a  land  without  slums  and  without  sweat- 
ing, of  a  country  where  the  children  would 
be  happy  and  healthy,  with  full  opportunities 
for  growing  into  strong  and  vigorous  men 
and  women.  That  dream  was  shattered 
in  August,  1914,  but  another  hope,  an- 
other aspiration,  quickly  took  its  place. 
We  were  fighting  for  freedom,  for  the  rights 
of   small   nationalities,    for   the   sanctity   of 
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treaties.  We  gave  up  thoughts  of  social 
betterment  for  the  grander  crusade  of 
crushing  militarism,  of  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  How  faded  and  thread- 
bare these  phrases  sound  to-day  !  That  in- 
spiration failed  us.  It  fell  into  a  decline  ; 
it  dropped  ;  it  died.  The  war  became  one 
of  exhaustion  and  brute  force  won.  But 
again  that  hope  was  re-kindled,  this  time 
by  a  voice  from  across  the  Atlantic.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  call  to  idealism  found  a  res- 
ponse in  all  hearts,  and  Europe  acclaimed 
him  as  the  architect  of  a  new  age.  Then, 
whether  through  flaw  in  the  stuff  or  be- 
cause he  attempted  a  task  too  great  for  a 
single  man,  from  whatever  cause,  Wilson 
failed.  The  sword  of  the  ideal  broke  in 
the  hand  and  disillusionment,  dull,  deaden- 
ing and  bitter,  settled  down  like  a  miasma 
on  the  nations  of  mankind. 

The  war  has  not  ended  war.  Reaction 
and  violence  are  in  full  cry.  Naked  force 
was  never  more  unashamed.  We  live  in 
a  distracted  world.  Like  shipwrecked 
sailors  we  toss  on  the  weary  waste  of 
waters  and  in  the  black  darkness  one 
gleam  of  hope  appears  on  the  horizon,  the 
beacon  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Unless 
the  peoples  and  their  politicians  are  content 
to  steer  by  that  light,  the  wreck  will  be 
complete.     Civilisation  will  go  under. 

We  must  hope.  Man  was  born  to  hope, 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  In  spite  of  Lord 
Birkenhead  we  must  still  dream  our  dreams 
and   labour  to  make   them  come   true. 

Why  should  we  put  anti-war  movements 
among  those  dreams  which  we  wish  to 
come  true.  I  have  already  given  one  rea- 
son, that  unless  anti-war  opinion  gets  effec- 
tively in  control,  civilisation  as  we  know  it 
will  perish.  That  view  has  been  stated 
recently  with  force,  eloquence  and  urgency 
by  men  of  world-wide  reputation,  such  as 
General  Smuts  and  Viscount  Grey. 

Secondly,  I  would  submit  that  this  Sun- 
day morning  is  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
considering  the  compulsion  of  our  religion 
in  this  matter.  If  we  profess  and  call  our- 
selves Christians,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  follow  the  teaching  of  Christ? 
Christ  taught  that  God  is  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  that  we  are  His  children.  It 
follows  from  this  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
spend  ourselves  in  service  for  the  common 
good. 

Now  that  obligation  to  serve  one  another 
does  not  stop  at  national  boundaries.  When 
Christ  taught  that  a  man  should  love  his 
neighbour,  he  drove  the  lesson  home  by  a 
story  whose  hero  was  a  despised  foreigner. 
That  story  irritated  the  Jews  just  as  it 
would  irritate  us  to  hear  a  story  in  which 
the   only   good   character   was    a    German. 


Yet  I  think,  again  in  spite  of  Lord  Bir- 
kenhead, we  must  agree  that  Jesus  meant 
what  He  said.  It  was  a  disconcerting  way 
He  had  and  we  must  take  the  unpalatable 
with  the  rest.  If  we  harbour  thoughts  of 
revenge,  thoughts  of  hatred,  thoughts  of 
legalised  murder  against  our  fellow  men, 
we  are  breaking  Christ's  first  and  greatest 
commandment,  we  are  crucifying  Him 
afresh.  "  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you,  that  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven."  If  we  are  Christians  we  must 
worship  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
God  is  too  big  to  be  the  exclusive  property 
of  any  one  nation. 

Now  we  must  turn  once  again  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  stock  arguments  against 
the  League  of  Nations  and  against  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  world  at  peace.  It  is  said, 
"  We  have  always  had  wars,  therefore  we 
shall  always  have  wars."  People  who  dis- 
cuss such  questions  are  not  always  like 
mathematicians.  They  scatter  "  there- 
fores  "  about  ^discriminatingly  like  pepper 
out  of  a  castor.  Why  therefore  in  this  case  ? 
A  contemporary  of  King  Alfred  might  just 
as  well  have  said,  "  We  have  always  had 
wolves  in  England ;  therefore,  we  shall 
always  have  wolves  in  England."  No, 
the  wolves  in  the  Zoo  don't  meet  the  case. 
The  last  English  wolf  died  many  years  ago 
and  the  breed  is  now  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 
Again  a  subject  of  Charles  II  might  have 
said,  "  We  have  always  Black  Deaths  and 
Plagues  recurring  in  England — we  shall  al- 
ways have  them  recurring." 

A  favourite  argument  against  the 
League  is  that  human  nature  does  not 
change  and  that  because  it  does  not  change 
wars  will  continue.  But  human  nature  does 
change.  It  is  only  the  exceptional  case, 
like  the  new  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, where  ideas  remain  on  the  level  of 
the  cave  man  or  the  buccaneer.  Take  just 
the  reverse  sort  of  instance. 

There  was  once  an  Italian  fop,  a  man  of 
fashion,  a  man  about  town  whose  nature 
changed  so  radically  that  he  became  St. 
Francis.  But  you  say  that  was  a  special 
and  individual  case.  Well,  then,  take  a 
general  one.  Would  a  company  of  English 
soldiers  of  to-day  stand  by,  interested  acces- 
sories to  the  crime,  as  the  English  soldiers 
did  at  Rouen  in  1431  and  watch  the  burn- 
ing alive  of  the  heroic  maiden,  Jeanne 
d'Arc?     I   think  not. 

Yes,  human  nature  does  change,  but 
even  if  it  did  not,  it  would  not  matter 
for  the  purpose  of  our  present  argument, 
so  long  as  there  was  a  change  in  the  tra- 
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ditions,  conventions  and  fabric  of  mental 
habit  in  which  men  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being.  And  these  do  change. 
They  change  enormously.  Last  year  I  spoke 
to  you  of  those  days,  not  so  far  distant 
when  a  man  who  thought  himself  insulted 
could  wipe  out  his  grievance  by  one  way 
only,  by  offering  his  insulter  the  choice  be- 
tween swords  and  pistols.  I  went  on  to 
say  that  though  the  individual  man  has 
progressed,  nations  are  still  in  the  duelling 
stage,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one  of  us 
to  do  what  he  can  to  drag  and  push  and 
scold  and  ridicule  the  nations  out  of  that 
primitive  and  dangerous  stage. 

I  want  this  morning  to  discuss  with  you 
a  parallel  line  of  thought.  Let  me  call  it 
the  idea  of  sovereignty.  In  olden  time 
the  head  of  a  household  was  undisputed 
lord  and  master.  A  Roman  could  put  his 
slaves  to  death  and  still  stand  within  the 
law.  .  .  In  the  middle  ages  and  later 
people  threw  their  household  refuse  out  on 
the  street.  .  .  Gradually  it  came  about 
that  a  man  was  prevented  from  doing  things 
which  were  a  danger  or  a  nuisance  to  the 
people  about  him.  His  liberty  was  bit  by 
bit  curtailed.  His  rights  as  an  individual 
were  encroached  upon.  If  it  were  possible 
for  you  to  explain  to  a  citizen  of  Eliza- 
bethan days  the  way  in  which  the  life  of 
a  modern  man  is  guided  and  constricted 
by  rules  and  regulations,  by  laws  muni- 
cipal and  laws  national,  he  would  hold  up 
his  hands  in  horror.  He  would  cry  out 
that  freedom  had  departed  from  England, 
that  such  a  controlled  existence  was  only 
fit  for  rabbits  and  not  for  the  free  country- 
men of  Frobisher  and  Drake.  We  know 
that  he  would  be  wrong.  We  know  that 
the  restrictions  on  individual  action  have 
been  imposed  by  common  agreement  for 
the  common  good.  From  this  springs  the 
paradox  that  because  of  these  very  limita- 
tions on  our  liberty  we  are  really  the  more 
free.  If  we  have  to  weigh  our  conduct 
in  the  light  of  the  health  and  convenience 
of  other  people,  other  people  have  to  do  the 
same  by  us  and  these  results  increase  scope 
and  opportunitv  for  a  full  and  happy  life 
for  all. 

So  much  for  the  individual,  now  look 
at  the  same  thought  in  connection  with  the 
nation.  As  in  the  case  of  duelling,  the 
nation  is  still  in  the  stage  at  which  it 
demands  complete  sovereignty.  It  insists 
upon  full  liberty  to  misbehave  within  its 
own  borders,  even  though  the  effect  of  that 
misbehaviour  is  to  make  it  a  nuisance  or 
a  clanger  to  its  neighbours.  .  .  Now  it  is 
plain  that  if  Western  civilization  is  to  en- 
dure, complete  national  sovereignty  will 
have  to  go,  just  as  complete  individual  sov- 


ereignty went  long  ago.  We  shall  need 
to  have  a  United  States  of  Europe  in  which 
each  State  shall  have  local  government, 
but  all  shall  bow  to  an  over-riding  Federal 
control.  That  day  is  not  yet,  and  no  poli- 
tician in  the  forthcoming  election  would 
dare  to  risk  his  seat  by  advocating  it.  All 
the  same  it  is  coming,  and  one  advantage 
of  speaking  to  young  people  is  that  they 
will  not  shy  at  the  facts  of  to-morrow. 

I  repeat  that  for  the  moment  that 
morrow  seems  a  long  way  off.  The  doctrine 
of  force  is  still  being  practised.  Its  centre 
of  emanation,  its  chief  broadcasting  station 
has  shifted  from  Berlin  to  Paris,  but  that 
is  the  only  difference.  It  is  still  the  same 
doctrine.      Yet    the   tide   will   turn. 

Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth, 
The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 
And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 
For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back,  through  creeks  in  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,   the  main. 

Yes,  the  ocean  of  progressive  ideas 
is  on  the  way  and  the  present  reaction 
is  but  the  feverish  spluttering  of  a  dying 
cause.  A  change  is  going  on  in  the  mind  of 
man,  a  change  which  was  noticeable  before 
the  war,  which  was  retarded  by  it  and  at 
the  same  time  made  by  it  more  inevitable, 
more  necessary.  Such  secular  changes 
have  occurred  before.  The  last  one  took 
place  five  hundred  years  ago.  Listen  to 
this  account  of  it  : — 

"  A  change  was  coming  upon  the  world, 
the  change  from  era  to  era.  The  paths 
trodden  by  the  footsteps  of  ages  were  broken 
up  ;  old  things  were  passing  away,  and  the 
faith  and  the  life  of  ten  centuries  were  dis- 
solving like  a  dream.  Chivalry  was  dying  ; 
the  abbey  and  the  castle  were  soon  together 
to  crumble  into  ruins  ;  and  all  the  forms, 
desires,  beliefs,  convictions  of  the  old  world 
were  passing  away,  never  to  return.  A  new 
continent  had  risen  up  beyond  the  western 
sea.  The  floor  of  heaven,  inlaid  with  stars, 
had  sunk  back  into  an  infinite  abyss  of 
immeasurable  space ;  and  the  firm  earth 
itself,  unfixed  from  its  foundations  was  seen 
to  be  but  a  small  atom  in  the  awful  vast- 
ness  of  the  universe.  In  the  fabric  of  habit 
which  they  had  so  laboriously  built  for 
themselves,  mankind  were  to  remain  no 
longer." 

So  says  James  Anthony  Froude,  and  it 
is  borne  in  upon  me  that  once  again  a  com- 
parable transformation  is  taking  place,  and 
it  is  our  fate  to  watch  at  the  death  and 
birth  of  an  era.  For  us  there  can  be  no 
new    continent    beyond    the    western    sea. 
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There  may  be  no  astronomical  discoveries 
big  enough  to  upset  our  views  on  the  solar 
system.  Yet  in  the  mind  of  man  the  leaven 
is  working. 

In  spite  of  the  present  epidemic  out- 
burst of  violence,  the  age  of  force  is  doomed. 
In  the  fabric  of  habit,  which  our  fathers 
have  so  laboriously  built  for  us  with  regard 
to  the  inevitability  of  strife  among  the 
nations,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  armies 
and  navies  to  bring  peace  and  comfort  to 
the  children  of  men,  I,  for  one,  believe 
mankind  cannot  remain  much  longer.  Such 
a  change,  however,  does  not  work  in 
vacuo.  It  needs  our  help.  What  can  we 
do  to  achieve  the  apparently  miraculous? 
First  of  all,  think  of  this.  The  war  was 
not  won  by  our  Generals.  They  did  their 
best,  but  genius  was  not  vouchsafed  them. 
The  war  was  won  by  the  private  soldier. 
Each  of  these  was  a  humble,  ordinary  sort 
of  fellow,  with  no  exaggerated  opinion  of 
his  own  importance.  Yet  he  won  the  war 
and,  fired  by  his  example,  we,  dull  and 
commonplace  people  as  we  are,  may  now 
sot  about  winning  a  lasting  and  a  stable 
peace. 

Again,  the  private  soldiers  won  the  war 
because  they  were  moved  by  a  common 
impulse,  a  common  purpose.  Now  is  not 
this  the  very  occasion  for  dedicating  our- 
selves to  a  common  endeavour  in  the  cause 
of  conciliation  and  goodwill?  To-day  all 
over  our  land,  all  over  Europe,  all  over 
America,  Africa  and  Australia,  men  and 
women  are  meeting  together  to  commem- 
orate their  dead  and  to  make  resolve  for 
a  better  future.  All  over  the  world,  voices 
more  eloquent  than  mine  are  reminding 
the  peoples  of  the  great  sacrifice  which 
closed  five  years  ago  and  calling  upon  them 
so  to  order  the  future  that  that  sacrifice 
shall  not  have  been  in  vain.  We  are  not 
alone  in  our  thoughts,  in  our  aspirations, 
in  our  high  resolve  this  morning.  We  are 
moving  forward  in  a  mighty  army.  A 
cloud  of  unseen  witnesses,  companions  with 
us  on  the  march,  and  God  Himself  is  on  our 
side. 


A  New  Development  in  Dalcroze 

Eurhythmies. 

On  Friday,  January  nth,  a  Lecture- 
Demonstration  was  given  at  The  Prince's 
Theatre,  London,  by  Monsieur  Jaques- 
Dalcroze,  assisted  by  Miss  Gertrude  Ingham 
and  Miss  Mona  Swann,  of  Moira  House 
School,   Eastbourne. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  con- 
sisted of  a  display  of  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies, 
as  already  known  to  all  of  us,  illustrating 


Monsieur  Jaques-Dalcroze's  exposition  of 
his  method. 

Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze  began  his  teach- 
ing career  in  1892  as  Professor  of  Harmony 
at  the  Geneva  Conservatoire.  Here  he  was 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  to  many  pupils 
the  work  was  merely  intellectual,  like  so 
much  pure  mathematics,  never  becoming 
part  of  the  student's  musical  being,  never 
being  lived. 

Taking  a  hint  from  the  ease  with 
which  children  learn  words  and  music  when 
combined  with  gesture,  he  began  by  letting 
his  pupils  beat  time  while  singing  ;  then  a 
few  simple  movements  were  designed  to  re- 
present time-duration,  and  gradually,  with 
the  help  of  a  volunteer  experimental  class, 
the  system  now  known  as  Eurhythmies  was 
built  up. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  class,  in- 
teresting results  were  reported  by  pupils  and 
parents,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
method  might  be  of  value,  not  only  for  its 
original  specific  purpose,  but  indeed  as  an 
integral  part  of  every  complete  scheme  of 
education. 

The  first  public  demonstration  of  the 
method  was  in  1906 ;  then  a  two  weeks' 
course  was  considered  sufficient  preparation 
for  the  teacher,  now  the  normal  training 
course  lasts  three  years.  The  method  is 
still  growing,  and  the  successful  teacher 
still  needs  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  founder. 

The  method  falls  naturally  into  three 
divisions  : — 

Rhythmic  Movement,  Solfege  (ear 
training),  and  Improvisation  (practical 
harmony). 

The  Dalcroze  methods  of  Solfege  and 
Improvisation  are  not  essentially  new, 
though  they  are  so  in  many  details  ;  their 
undoubted  success  is  probably  due  to  careful 
correlation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
rhythmic  movements,  largely  also  to  their 
extraordinary  wealth  of  detailed  exercises 
capable  of  infinite  variety,  and  to  the  fact 
that  they  provide  a  thorough  training  in 
pitch,  both  relative  and  absolute,  and  in 
tonality. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Dalcroze 
method  see  The  Eurhythmies  of  Jaques- 
Dalcroze  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  M. 
E.  Sadler,  Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford.  Third  and  revised  Edition  (Con- 
stable &  Co.,  3/6  net);  and  Rhythm,  Music 
and  Education — a  collection  of  Essays  by 
E.  Jaques-Dalcroze  (Chatto  &  Windus,  15/- 
net). 

In  1917,  at  Moira  House  School,  East- 
bourne, where  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies  had 
already  been  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
curriculum  for  many  years,  an  attempt  was 
made  with   an   experimental  class   to  apply 
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to  training  in  Speech  and  the  Mother-tongue 
the  principles  put  forward  by  Monsieur 
Dalcroze  in  his  method  of  Eurhythmies. 
From  this  attempt  the  system  of  "  Lan- 
guage Eurhythmies  "  has  developed. 

Monsieur  Dalcroze  has  followed  the 
experiment   with   interest   throughout. 

The  first  efforts  included  little  more 
rhan  Choral  Speech  with  Group-movement 
on  the  lines  of  the  Greek  Chorus  ;  Monsieur 
Dalcroze 's  use  of  "  conducting  "  as  a  train- 
ing in  initiative  and  response  was  next 
applied  to  Speech-training ;  and  lastly  a 
scheme  for  studying  metric  and  grammati- 
cal form  through  movement  began  to  evolve. 
This,  the  last  branch  to  be  introduced,  is 
now  actually  the  first  to  be  studied. 

Thus,  at  its  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment, Language  Eurhythmies  is  a  three- 
fold method,  comprising  : — 

(i)  The  study  through  movement  of 
grammatical  and  structural  laws,  supplying 
the  more  especially  mental  aspect  of  lan- 
guage training — and  corresponding  to  the 
study  of  musical  elements,  etc.,  in  Dalcroze 
Eurhythmies. 

(2)  Choral  voice-training,  which  aims 
at  developing  voice-control  by  ordinary  tech- 
nical exercises,  and  by  others  falling  under 
the  categories  of  initiative  and  control. 
This,  naturally,  corresponds  to  Solfege. 

(3)  The  interpretation  of  poetry  and 
prose  studies  by  Group-recitation  with 
Group-movement,  corresponding  to  the  plas- 
tic work  of  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies. 

Monsieur  Dalcroze  in  his  method 
makes  experience  the  chief  principle  of 
training.  This  principle  underlies  each 
exercise  given   in  Language  Eurhythmies. 

The  exercises  in  Metric  and  Gramma- 
tical Form  lead  to  familiarity  with  the 
elements  of  language,  by  training  the  child 
through  the  experience  of  related  move- 
ments to  recognise  related  ideas.  The  mind 
is  taught  to  work  without  reliance  on  out- 
side material  aid. 

Choral  voice-training  seeks  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  the  monotony  of  class — 
and  the  self-consciousness  of  solo-recitation 
by  the  introduction  of  "  conducting."  The 
class  first  learns  to  respond  to  baton  move- 
ments— lateral  movement  showing  rhythm, 
change  of  level  indicating  tone-variation. 
Later,  those  of  the  class  who  can  follow 
correctly  and  sympathetically,  conduct  the 
others,  each  child  giving  her  own  un- 
touched version.  Experience  is  gained  of 
the  response  to  a  big  idea,  and  of  the  initia- 
tive that  leadership  requires. 

Only  certain  passages  lend  themselves 
to  interpretation  with  movement.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  few  poems  or  prose  studies 
treated  in  this  way,  however,  seems  to  help 


the  pupil  to  a  fuller  understanding  even 
of  those  which  demand  complete  physical 
stillness. 

"  Dressed  in  loose  russet-brown  tunics 
reaching  to  the  knee,"  writes  the  Daily 
News,  "20  or  more  lissom  girls  in  their 
'teens,  barefooted  and  with  graceful  move- 
ments, danced  their  way  through  English 
grammar. 

"  With  extraordinary  ingenuity,  their 
teacher,  Miss  Mona  Swann,  had  devised 
special  steps  or  gestures  for  every  punctua- 
tion sign.  The  full-stop  was  a  step  for- 
ward and  a  side-step  ;  the  exclamation  mark, 
the  raising  of  the  right  hand  in  the  Roman 
salute ;  the  quotation  mark,  both  hands 
against  the  temples  fingers  spread  out. 

"  '  The  children  will  now  parse  a  simple 
nursery  rhyme,'  said  the  teacher.  In  a 
minute  they  formed  a  ring,  and,  dancing 
gracefully  round,  chanted  : 

"  '  Little  Tommy  Tittlemouse  lived  in  a 
little  house.  He  caught  fishes  in  other 
men's  ditches.' 

"  At  a  noun  the  girls  stood  to  attention  ; 
at  a  pronoun  they  stood  on  one  foot ;  at  a 
verb  they  stepped  forward  ;  at  a  preposition 
they  crossed  their  hands  in  tying-up 
motion." 

On  behalf  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Binns  (formerly  Miss  Rankin, 
a  member  of  the  Staff  of  Swiss  Cottage) 
attended  the  demonstration  and  sent  us  an 
informal  report  of  her  impressions  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows  : — 

"  There  was  once  an  old  farmer  in  my 
part  of  the  country  who,  in  his  capacity 
of  school  manager,  happened  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  local  school  one  day  when  the  master 
had  just  finished  working  out  a  rather 
lengthy  quadratic  equation  on  the  black- 
board. The  old  man  studied  the  black- 
board earnestly  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  remarked  with  a  mournful  shake  of 
the  head  '  Aye,  there  wis  nane  o'  that 
tonic-sol-fa  when  I  wis  at  the  schule.' 

"  Every  time  I  go  to  see  a  Eurhythmic 
Demonstration  I  feel  like  an  up-to-date 
version  of  that  old  farmer — with  possibly 
about  as  clear  an  idea  as  he  had  of  the 
significance  of  what  is  afoot.  Of  course 
everybody  feels  like  that  at  times — Girl 
Guides,  Meccano,  Peter  Pan,  and  scores  of 
other  things  set  me  bewailing  the  limitations 
of  my  own  young  days — but  in  the  case  of 
Eurhythmies  I  have  a  feeling  far  more 
poignant  than  mere  mildly  selfish  regret 
for  something  I've  been  done  out  of  by 
being  born  too  soon  ;  and  it  is  just  that 
feeling  which  persuades  me  far  more  than 
my  own  power  of  critical  judgment  or  artis- 
tic appreciation  that  Eurhythmies  is  not 
merely  a  passing  fad,  but  a  growth  whose 
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roots  are  firmly  set  in  some  fundamental 
principle  of  nature,  art  and  education. 

•'  The  first  part  of  Friday's  programme 
was  very  much  on  the  lines  of  what  we 
have  seen  at  Swiss  Cottage  in  Miss 
Meredyll's  classes.  In  the  Language 
Eurhythmies  Miss  Swann  has  most  de- 
cidedly got  hold  of  an  idea,  and  one  that 
is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  other 
recent  developments  such  as  the  method  of 
poetry  speaking  now  being  demonstrated 
by  Miss  Marjorie  Gullan  and  the  League 
of  Arts,  and  Mr.  Caldwell  Cook's  experi- 
ments in  '  stick-wagging.'  At  first  it  was 
rather  a  shock,  after  the  faerie  magic  of  the 
first  part  of  the  programme  to  descend  with 
a  bump  to  the  regions  of  grammar — rather 
like  seeing  a  dryad  set  to  turn  a  mangle, 
though  on  second  thoughts  if  dryads  would 
take  an  occasional  turn  at  the  mangle, 
laundresses  might  be  able  to  have  a  day  in 
Epping  Forest  now  and  then.  That,  how- 
ever, is  quite  another  question,  and  I  must 
not  allow  Socialistic  doctrines  to  creep  into 
present  considerations.  To  return  to  the 
grammar  question,  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  pernicious  nonsense  talked 
on  the  subject.  Why  literature,  of  all  the 
arts,  should  claim  exemption  from  the 
drudgery  of  mastering  the  elementary  rules 
of  its  own  technique,  I  fail  to  see.  I  know 
that  my  sculptor  friend  spends  many  a 
weary  hour  over  text  books  on  skeletal  and 
muscular  anatomy.  Would  any  rational 
person  suggest  that  she  is  therefore  wasting 
time  which  might  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed in  contemplation  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo?  Yet  the  position  of  the  anti-gram- 
marians seems  to  me  to  make  just  such 
an  irrational  suggestion.  Drudgery  for 
drudgery's  sake,  however,  is  quite  another 
matter,  and  the  turning  of  it  into  some- 
thing pleasant  and  in  itself  profitable  is 
always  worth  while.  I  remember  when  I 
was  about  14  I  could  have  parsed  in  my 
sleep — did  so  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
for  by  the  end  of  the  grammar  period  I 
was  invariably  in  a  state  of  auto-hypnosis 
analogous  to  Silas  Wegg's  '  pecuniary 
swoon.'  And  while  to  an  older  generation 
such  proficiency  in  the  gentle  art  of  gram- 
matical exercise  might  seem  wholly  admir- 
able, we  of  to-day  know — some  of  us  to 
our  exceeding  bitter  cost — the  very  real 
clanger  of  the  effect  of  merely  mechanical 
exercise  on  children  already  overmuch  given 
to  day-dreaming. 

11  After  the  nursery-rhyme  and  grammar 
dance  described  by  the  Daily  Neivs  repre- 
sentative, came  an  oral  composition  lesson, 
taken  in  the  following  manner.  The  class 
sat  round  in  a  ring  on  the  floor.  The  sub- 
ject   chosen    was    '  Saturday    Morning    at 


School,'  and  each  child  in  turn  contributed 
a  simple  sentence,  e.g.,  4  I  make  my  bed,' 
'  I  tidy  my  locker.'  One  of  the  class  was 
then  told  to  group  the  sentences  into  groups 
of  complex  ones.  This  done,  the  class 
again  recited  the  composition,  each  group 
suitably  linking  their  sentences. 

"  You  will  be  struck  by  the  special  value 
of  the  above  exercises  in  the  case  of  blind 
children  who  are  so  often  inclined  to  be 
lethargic.  What,  oh,  what  would  I  not 
have  given  thus  to  be  able  to  make  my 
elephantine  D.  Hopper  live  up  to  his  name 
during  grammar  lessons  !  1  was  at  first 
doubtful  as  to  whether  Miss  Swann 's 
method  would  not  take  up  more  time  than 
ought  to  be  spared,  but  on  reflection  I 
realised  that  in  five  minutes  of  Eurhythmic 
grammar  the  teacher  would  be  able  to 
'  spot  '  the  children  who  did  not  understand 
what  they  were  doing,  and  each  child's  par- 
ticular stumbling  block,  more  certainly 
than  after  half  an  hour  of  ordinary  oral 
practice. 

"  In  the  Choral  Voice-training,  I  believe 
Miss  Swann  has  hit  upon  a  useful  solution 
to  a  problem  that  has  baffled  many  a 
teacher  of  English — a  method  of  appeal  to 
children  who  seem  to  be  without  natural 
capacity  for  the  appreciation  of  poetry.  I 
know  from  experience  how  choral  singing 
under  a  magnetic  conductor — in  my  case 
Dr.  Sanford  Terry — can  open  up  whole  new 
worlds  in  music  and  inspire  those  naturally 
slow  and  diffident  to  performance  that  would 
otherwise  be  quite  beyond  their  scope.  The 
application  of  this  method  to  poetry-speak- 
ing should  give  equally  fruitful  results.  Un- 
fortunately this  part  of  the  work  is  for 
obvious  reasons  not  suitable  for  blind  chil- 
dren. As  regards  the  remaining  and  most 
important  part  of  the  Language  work — the 
Group-recitation  with  Group-movement, 
this  could  quite  well  be  taken  with  blind 
children,  modified  and  adapted  where  neces- 
sary, as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Eurhyth- 
mies. I  look  forward  with  interest  to 
future  developments." 


The  Auto-Education  Institute. 

A  party  of  teachers  of  the  blind  visited 
the  Auto-Education  Institute,  93  Great 
Russell  Street,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday, 
December  5th,  to  see  the  Dexterito  Teaching 
Appliances  which  are  being  manufactured 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jessie  White 
(Montessori  Diploma)  to  make  a  wide- 
spread of  individual  teaching  in  a  class 
possible.  Miss  Bryant  (Clifton  Villas 
L.C.C.  School),  on  a  previous  visit  to  the 
Institute,    had    seen    that    with    small    but 
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necessary  modifications,  appliances  which 
give  so  much  help  to  the  seeing  child  could 
be  made  to  serve  the  blind  child. 

Some  of  the  teachers  who  came  were 
themselves  blind,  and  it  was  exciting  to 
see  them  feeling  the  appliances  and  giving 
their  verdict.  The  British  Number  Rods 
(4/-  a  set  of  \" — 12"  rods)  were  studied  for 
some  time  and  their  use  in  making  clear  the 
first  steps  in  addition  and  subtraction  was 
fully  appreciated.  With  two  modifications, 
it  was  thought,  they  could  help  blind  chil- 
dren as  much  as  they  do  seeing  children. 
Similarly  the  Computation  Rods.  These 
are  5  sets  of  10  rods  1  cm. — 10  cm.  in  a 
box  (2/6).  They  help  the  children  in  adding 
a  series  of  numbers  and  in  gaining  great 
familiarity  with  the  Metric  System. 

The  British  Money  Abacus  (2/3)  excited 
the  warm  approval  of  the  blind  teachers, 
who  seemed  at  once  to  be  able  to  realise 
the  pleasure  of  the  child  in  planning  his 
little  bills  and  adding  them  up.  The  Rod- 
chains  (£1  18s.  6d.,  with  rail) — linked  rods 
enabling  cubes  of  10  cm.  edge,  of  9  cm.  edge 
and  so  on  down  to  1  cubic  cm.  to  be  built, 
a  variety  of  rectangular  prisms  for  volumes, 
squares  and  rectangles  for  areas  to  be  used, 
and  providing  a  1,000  chain  to  lay  on  the 
floor  and  count,  aroused  the  blind  teachers 
to  great  enthusiasm.  Even  the  rail  on 
which  the  chains  hang  drew  forth  their 
admiration. 

The  Fractionmeter  (10/6)  for  initiation 
of  fractions  and  decimals  was  also  greatly 
appreciated.  The  scale  for  the  conversion 
of  fractions  to  decimals  was  the  only  part 
that  would  need  modification. 

There  was  considerable  hesitation  over 
the  British  Multiplication  Board  (1/6),  and 
various  modifications  were  suggested,  which 
will  be  experimented  with.  There  was  not 
time  to  explain  fully  Dr.  Montessori's 
method  of  initiating  long  division,  in  which 
Dr.  White  is  a  great  believer.  She  has 
devised  a  simpler  and  less  expensive  form 
of  apparatus,  the  use  of  which  preserves  the 
psychological  essentials  of  Dr.  Montessori's 
method.  This  apparatus  could  be  used  by 
the  blind  undoubtedly. 

The  teachers  saw,  and  felt  too,  the  Geo- 
metrical Insets,  which  enable  seeing  chil- 
dren to  gain  muscular  experience  of  form. 
These  are  4/-  per  tray,  and  6  trays  com- 
plete the  set  of  32  insets  and  4  blanks. 
How  eminently  fitted  they  are  to  train  the 
exploring  hands  of  the  blind  was  evident 
at  once. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
Montessori  Grammar  Apparatus,  which  Dr. 
White  has  revised  and  simplified,  could 
also  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
blind,  but  careful  experiments  as  to  how  to 


do  this  would  be  needed.  These  will,  how- 
ever, doubtless  be  set  on  foot  at  the  Insti- 
tute if  sufficient  interest  is  shown. 

The  Institute  owes  its  existence  to  the 
profound  belief  of  the  Hon.  Directress,  Dr. 
Jessie  White,  in  the  influence  which  the 
right  kind  of  appliances  exert  on  the  learn- 
ing process,  making  it  at  once  more  natural, 
more  joyous  and  more  effective. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  White  at  the  Institute. 


Leather  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Belts,  Rug  and  Parcel  Straps,  etc. 
By   B.    B.    Perks. 

In  a  previous  article,  I  mentioned  a 
few  items  that  could  be  made  with  advan- 
tage by  the  blind  artisan  from  leather 
used  in  harness  making  and  allied  trades. 
This  leather  is  prepared  and  manufactured 
by  a  different  process  from  that  used 
in  the  boot  trade  and  leather  used  in  boot 
work  is  quite  useless  and  unfit  for  the 
work  I  am  about  to  mention  here. 

Gymnasium,  cricket  and  tennis  belts 
are  all  made  in  much  the  same  way,  and 
there  are  various  methods  of  cutting-up 
the  skin  or  hide.  I  describe  here  a  few 
appliances  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind 
worker. 

For  sports  and  other  belts,  a  piece  of 
tin  or  zinc  about  two  inches  wide  and  from 
28  to  30  inches  long  should  be  used  as  a 
gauge  or  template.  About  an  inch  from  the 
one  end  (which  should  be  rounded  or  pointed 
so  that  it  may  more  readily  pass  through 
the  buckle)  should  be  punched  centrally 
holes  about  £  inch  apart  to  a  length  of 
from  six  to  nine  inches.  These  measure- 
ments are  given  as  a  rough  basis  to  work 
upon,  but  it  is  always  best  to  procure  a 
pattern  similar  to  size  and  requirements  of 
customers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
special  pattern  for  each  length,  as  the  pat- 
tern can  be  removed  and  replaced. 

The  metal  pattern  described  above 
should  be  laid  flat  on  the  leather,  which 
should  itself  be  placed  on  a  level  surface — 
table  or  board.  A  small  tack  should  be 
driven  through  holes  made  for  that  pur- 
pose in  either  end  of  the  pattern  and 
through  the  leather  into  the  board,  to  hold 
the  work  in  position.  A  pointed  knife 
should  be  used,  which  must  always  be  kept 
perfectly  sharp  and  free  from  the  slightest 
trace  of  lipping.  One  steady  cut  should 
pass  right  through  the  leather  down  the 
sides  and  line  of  pattern. 

Holding  the  Knife. — The  knife  should 
be  held  in  the  right  hand  in  a  firm  grip 
with  the  index  finger  laid  along  the  back 
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and  the  thumb  at  the  side  to  keep  in  posi- 
tion, and  should  be  drawn  towards  the 
operator  in  cutting,  bearing  well  on  the 
point.  You  should  always  feel,  as  it  were, 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  and  direct  it 
rather  with  the  brain  than  the  fingers. 

The  holes  should  next  be  marked  out  by 
inserting  an  awl  through  the  holes  in  the 
metal  pattern,  this  will  show  exactly  the 
position  for  punching.  The  pattern  can 
now  be  removed.  The  sharp  edges  of  the 
belt  are  then  taken  off  by  means  of  the  edge 
tool.  The  edges  are  polished  with  a 
mixture  of  glue  size  and  red  ochre,  this 
should  be  put  on  with  care  so  as  not  to 
mark  other  parts  of  the  work.  Apply  the 
size  with  a  clean  cloth  or  rag  and  to  polish 
rub  down  the  edge  in  one  direction  only 
A  double  creasing  tool  which  should  be 
heated   slightly   is   used   to  finish   the   edge 

Before  stitching  on  the  buckles,  which 
are  usually  tinned  or  nickel,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  hole  for  buckle  tongue  to  fil 
into.  This  is  made  by  means  of  a  tool 
known  as  the  Tongue  Punch.  Drill  this 
hole  in  the  centre  about  three  inches  from 
buckle  end  of  belt. 

When  this  is  done  and  the  buckle  is  in 
position,  the  holes  for  stitching  are  made 
by  another  appliance  known  as  the  Prick- 
ing Iron,  it  clearly  marks  the  holes  for  the 
awl.  The  holes  when  made  can  be  felt 
quite  easily  by  the  worker  (pricking  irons 
are  made  to  mark  6,  7,  8,  and  12  stitches 
to  the  inch).  A  special  pricking  iron  with 
a  guard,  designed  by  the  writer,  to  ensure 
a  more  accurate  marking  in  the  hands  of 
the  blind  operator  will  shortly  be  available 

Straps  for  luggage,  surgical  appliances, 
harness  and  many  other  requirements  can 
be  made  on  the  lines  mentioned  here.  The 
expense  of  the  templates  is  only  small  and 
a  tinsmith  or  any  ordinary  mechanic  can 
make   them   as   required. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  worker  to  have  al 
least  the  following  tools  : — 

Knife,  similar  to  that  used  by  the  shoe- 
maker, with  a  narrow  angle  and  sharp 
point  ;  steel  rule  or  straight-edge  ;  saddler's 
hammer  ;  punch  for  making  holes  ;  double 
screw  crease ;  edge  tool  ;  tongue  punch  ; 
pricking  iron  ;  steel  square,  nine  inch,  to 
lie  flat  on  leather  ;  pair  of  saddler's  clambs, 
for  holding  work  in  position  ;  saddler's 
awls,  and  needles  in  various  sizes. 

The  above  tools  are  supplied  by  most 
saddlers  and  ironmongers,  but  should  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  procuring  them  the 
writer  will  furnish  addresses  of  firms  from 
whom  they  can  be  obtained. 

There  are  other  methods  of  cutting  out 
belts  and  straps  whnch  are  more  up-to-date 
and   preferable    in   dealing   with   quantities 


or  where  speed  is  essential.  1  mention  two 
here.  The  leather  cutter's  gauge  knife, 
costing  from  10/-  to  15/-  each,  and  the 
gauge  skiving  and  cutting  machine,  which 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  skiving  and 
cutting  out.  Each  machine  costs  from  £2 
to  50/-.  The  above  appliances  are  useful 
in  factories  and  workshops  where  the  out- 
put is  large.  A  sighted  or  semi-sighted 
person    could    best    operate    these. 

The  methods  mentioned  in  these  articles 
are  in  no  way  experimental,  as  the  writer 
has  had  pupils  who  have  done  good  work 
with  them  in  actual  practice.  In  my  next 
article  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
fancy  leather  work,  bag-making,  etc.,  this 
should  be  useful,  especially  to  the  blind  girl 
who  is  learning,  or  has  had  experience 
with,  the  sewing  machine  made  adaptable 
to  the  use  of  blind  persons. 


The  Hearing  of  Colours. 

[The  following  article  by  Dr.  Peshoton  S. 
G.  Dubash,  of  the  Indian  Service,  ap- 
peared originally  in  Everyday  Science 
and  was  republished  in  the  September 
number  of  The  Beacon.] 

During  my  investigations  and  studies 
in  colour-psychology  I  arrived  at  that  great 
difficulty  whether  colour  could  be  looked 
upon  as  an  independent  reality  or  merely 
an  optical  superficiality,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  colour  could  really  be  affected  by 
our  finer  senses  or  was  the  so-called  colour 
preference  a  mere  auto-suggested  suscep- 
tibility? The  more  I  enquired  the  more 
the  question  appeared  well  balanced.  So 
as  it  were  to  get  the  final  casting  vote, 
I  thought  of  using  the  blind,  and  especially 
those  who  were  born  blind.  I  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  the  congenitally  totally  blind 
could  make  any  discrimination  between  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same  texture  but 
of  different  colours  simply  by  putting  them 
to  their  ears.  I  found  that  the  blind  could 
actually  hear  colours,  which  discovery  is 
quite  different  from  the  well-known  phe- 
nomena of  colour  hearing  or  synopses,  in 
which  much  work  is  done,  but  not  in  the 
line  I  have  taken  up. 

In  order  to  cut  out  any  other  probable 
or  most  distantly  possible  cause  that  may 
lead  the  blind  to  make  any  discrimination, 
I  kept  to  only  one  texture  and  had  silk 
handkerchiefs  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  violet, 
green,  orange  and  white  colours.  I  had 
a  ribbon  of  black  colour.  In  order  to  make 
sure  that  electricity  or  animal  magnetism 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this,  I  did  not 
handle  them,  but  kept  them  in  thick  paper 
of  similar  colours  and  in  separate  envelopes. 
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So  as  not  to  suggest  anything  by  my  ques- 
tions, I  asked  :  "  What  impression  does 
this  make?  "  as  I  put  a  piece  of  coloured 
silk  on  the  ears  of  the  subject.  In  case 
the  subject  mixed  up  the  ordinary  hissing 
sound  that  we  all  get  in  our  ears  when  we 
put  something  in  them,  I  drew  their  atten- 
tion to  that.  1  also  taught  them  to  keep 
the  same  and  steady  pressure  on  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  put  to  their  ears  one  after 
the  other.  Quite  fifty  per  cent,  of  them 
said  that  the  first  piece  made  some  peculiar 
noise  like  the  steaming  of  a  kettle  or  the 
rolling  of  the  hoop  or  bubbling  of  water, 
etc.  Some  did  not  speak  of  hearing  sounds 
caused  by  the  silks  themselves,  but  that  the 
sounds  outside  were  muffled,  and  others 
said  that  the  outside  sounds  were  even  ex- 
aggerated. Some  spoke  of  sounds  and 
others  of  feeling,  such  as  warm  and  cold. 
With  regard  to  those  who  had  the  cold 
feelings  of  colours,  I  was  a  little  suspicious, 
and  so  wanted  to  put  them  off  the  scent.  I 
put  the  green  handkerchief  to  the  ear  of 
these  and  asked,  "  Is  this  warm,  or  very 
warm?  "  The  answer  was  "  No.  It  is 
very  cold."  So  without  giving  him  any 
sign  that  I  was  testing  him,  I  gave  him  a 
piece  of  red  silk,  and  asked,  "  Is  this  as  cold 
as  the  last  or  colder?"  And  to  my  surprise 
the  answer  was  "It  is  warm."  I  tried  the 
same  on  others  who  felt  warmth  and  cold, 
and  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  deceive 
them.  This  was  indeed  a  gratifying  result, 
but  the  proportion  of  those  who  felt  colour 
more  than  those  who  heard  it  was  smaller. 
Blue,  green  and  violet  silks  were  those 
that  gave  cold  sensations,  and  red  and  black 
gave  warm  sensations.  White  and  yellow 
were  ineffective.  Orange  gave  a  sensa- 
tion of  warmth  to  some.  Green  was  cooler 
than  blue,  and  blue  cooler  than  violet. 

One  boy  of  eighteen,  totally  blind  at 
three,  after  giving  his  results  like  others  as 
I  gave  him  all  the  pieces  one  after  another, 
said  he  could  arrange  them  in  the  order  of 
their  pitch.  So  I  let  him  do  that,  and  to 
my  utmost  surprise  he  gave  them  in  the 
following  order  :  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  red,  black,  white  ;  violet  giving  the 
highest  pitch. 

Miss  Keturah  M.  Ellis,  F.C.T.B. 

Many  blind  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  will  feel  a  sense  of  personal  loss 
in  the  death  of  Miss  Keturah  M.   Ellis. 

Appointed  Headmistress  of  the  Leeds 
School  for  the  Blind  on  the  opening  of  the 
present  premises  in  1899,  Miss  Ellis  has 
for  24" years  devoted  her  time  and  energies 
to  furthering  the  education  and  interests  of 
the  children  under  her  care. 


Before  this,  Miss  Ellis  had  taught  in 
the  Bristol  and  Sheffield  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  so  that  practically  the  whole  of  her 
long  and  useful  career  has  been  spent  in  a 
service,  which,  to  be  effective,  must  be  a 
labour  of  love. 

How  ungrudgingly  such  service  has  been 
rendered  is  only  fully  known  by  those  for 
whom,  and  with  whom  she  has  worked. 
During  the  last  24  years  the  number  of 
pupils  on  roll  at  the  Leeds  School  has  in- 
creased from  40  to  220,  including  four 
myopic   classes. 

Between  500  and  600  children  have  re- 
ceived their  training  under  Miss  Ellis' 
guidance,  and  have  found  in  her  a  wise 
and  sympathetic  friend.  Perhaps  the  chief 
secret  of  her  success  has  been  the  fact 
that  every  child  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  most  of  himself  (or  herself). 
The  best  qualities  were  looked  for  and  en- 
couraged, and  no  child  has  been  made  to 
feel  of  less  account  because  of  natural  dis- 
abilities. Genuine  effort  was  expected,  and 
the  best  possible  work  demanded,  and  as  a 
rule  the  response  has  been  cheerful  and 
willing.  Towards  the  little  ones,  and  all 
who  were  in  any  trouble,  Miss  Ellis' 
heart  was  especially  tender,  and  she  was 
always  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to 
those  upon  whom  the  burden  of  life  pressed 
heavily. 

At  the  close  of  so  many  strenuous  years 
of  work  for  others,  Miss  Ellis  was  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  a  well-earned  rest  in  her 
own  home  near  Bristol.  Instead,  after  a 
brief  illness,  she  has  passed  on  to  Higher 
Service,  leaving  behind  her  many  sorrowing, 
but  thankful  friends  in  whose  lives  her  ex- 
ample and  influence  will  long  remain. 

M.V.L. 

Re  Comments  by  Candidate. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  writer's 
remarks,  and  to  me  the  tests  seem  to  have 
been  well  thought  out  and  just  what  a 
home  teacher  should  know. 

Regarding  Chair-caning,  he  says  that 
to  his  mind  the  failures  of  50%  were  due 
to  the  left-handed  setting  of  the  work  and 
the  use  of  frames. 

Judging  by  the  candidates'  many  troubles 
in  the  different  sections,  there  appears  little 
doubt  that  the  failures  were  due  to  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  subjects  the  examinee 
wished  to  teach. 

Regarding  Method  of  the  five  or  six 
systems  of  caning,  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  particular  one  being  termed  the  "  cor- 
rect method."  Certainly  the  one  set  for 
the  examination,  i.e.,  where  strand  No.  3 
is  laid  to  the  left  when  No.  4  (or  2nd  setting) 
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is  being  weaved  is  the  method  in  general 
use  in  workshops  in  the  North  and  I  believe 
in  many  of  the  shops  in  the  Midlands  and 
South.  If  the  3rd  and  4th  ways  are  re- 
versed, it  only  requires  the  reversion  of  the 
5th  and  6th  ways  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
result,  which  any  efficient  craftsman  would 
pass. 

Frames. — Have  not  many  home  workers 
this  difficulty  to  overcome?  Therefore  is 
it  not  essential  that  a  teacher  should  be 
master  of  the  situation.  I  take  it  the  aim 
of  the  test  would  be  quality  not  quantity. 
Simple  stands  can  be  made  to  hold  loose 
frames  which  would  help  the  home  worker. 
Stocks  of  these  could  not  be  kept  just  for 
use  at  examinations.  A  frame  meets  the 
case  for  a  short  test. 

Rusli  Seating. — For  blind  workers,  cer- 
tainly the  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  knot 
the  butts  on  to  the  tips  as  the  strands  be- 
come thin.  If  twisted  in,  most  blind 
workers  are  troubled  with  the  loose  ends, 
or  drag  new  strands  from  the  old  when 
turning  the  frame. 

Pulp  Cane  Basket-making. — This  also 
appears  to  be  a  case  of  insufficient  know- 
ledge. It  should  be  one  of  the  first  lessons 
taught  a  pupil,  i.e.,  after  kinking  all  the 
stakes  up  and  putting  same  inside  the  hoop, 
to  tie  the  hoop  down  with  two  or  three 
stakes,  then  go  round  all  the  stakes  in  pairs 
before  starting  to  upset.  If  the  candidate 
had  carried  this  out,  the  difficulty  of  a  lost 
stake  could  not  have  happened. 

I  fully  agree  we  do  want  the  home 
teacher  (and  more  important  still)  all  craft 
instructors  in  institutions  and  workshops  to 
be  efficient  craftsmen  (workshop  trained), 
who  are  able  to  pass  their  knowledge  on 
to  the  pupil  and  worker  under  his  charge. 
But  let  all  teachers  pass  examinations  on 
merit,  not  helped  by  the  examiner  or  other 
candidates,  or  by  instructors,  as  to 
method,  etc.,  given  on  the  syllabus.  This 
is  the  only  way  we  shall  obtain  the  right 
class  of  teacher  who  will  be  able  to  help 
the  blind   in  the  trades  taught  them. 

Handicraft  teachers  should  try  to  be- 
come more  than  50%  efficient  before  pre- 
senting themselves  for  examination. 

Mac.    (Northern    Member). 


Correspondence  and  Notes. 

Linden  Lodge, 
Bolingbroke  Grove,  S.W.  n. 

January   14th,   1924. 
To  the  Editor,  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
Dear  Editor, 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could 
grant   me  space   in   the  next  issue  of   The 


Teacher  to  explain  that  my  name  appeared 
among  the  candidates  for  the  Vice- 
Chairmanship  of  the  Association  at  the 
recent  election  without  my  consent  and 
against  my  wish.  While  thanking  m) 
nominator  for  the  compliment  implied,  I 
should  like  to  add  that  I  do  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  candidates  that  the  regulation 
printed  on  the  nomination  paper  should  be 
observed. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edward  Evans. 

[The  following  letter,  which   we  are  asked 
to    publish,    recently    appeared    in    The 
Tribune.] 
Sir, 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
allow  me  a  little  space  in  which  to'  call 
attention  to  the  excessive  cost  of  Braille 
literature  and  music.  Since  April,  192 1, 
books  have  been  listed  at  from  15/-  to  16/- 
per  volume,  and  although  the  British  blind 
are  allowed  a  discount  of  75%  the  list 
price  is  stated  to  be  the  cost  price  per  copy. 
During  recent  months,  certain  books  have 
been  issued  at  much  higher  prices,  the 
space  in  the  Braille  Musical  Magazine  has 
been  seriously  curtailed,  and  even  British 
buyers  are  faced  with  a  minimum  charge 
of  1/-  per  copy  for  Braille  music.  (This 
last  will  press  hardly  on  blind  teachers 
who,  unlike  their  seeing  competitors,  must 
generally  provide  themselves  at  their  own 
expense  with  a  Braille  copy  of  everything 
they  teach.)  This  state  of  things  is  said 
to  be  justified  by  the  high  cost  of  pro 
duction  and  the  need  for  economy.  As  tc 
the  former,  Mr.  Stainsby  stated  in  Progress 
in  19 13  that  the  cost  of  plates  was  roughl) 
£  10  per  volume,  and  the  cost  of  each  cop) 
3/-,  so  that  according  to  present  prices 
the  cost  has  increased  five-fold  in  ten  years 
One  does  not  see  that  the  cost  of  producing 
Braille  should  greatly  differ  from  that  of 
ordinary  print,  yet  newspapers,  etc.,  are  at 
most  double  their  pre-war  price,  as  also 
is  music,  and  the  six  shilling  novel  can  be 
bought  for  7/6.  On  this  analogy  I  fail  to 
see  why  Braille  books  and  music  canno* 
be  produced  at  double  the  pre-war  figure, 
even  if  the  N.I.B.  were  still  working  upon 
its  1913  revenue.  But  this  is  not  so.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  the  N.I.B.  has  re- 
ceived an  enormous  amount  of  money,  a 
great  part  of  which  has  been  expressl) 
subscribed  for  book  production.  When  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  launched  his  campaign  in 
1913  it  was  "  to  cheapen  Braille  literature." 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  same  year  urged  the  point 
as  one  of  primary  importance.  Several 
grants   have   been    made   by   the    Carnegie 
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Trust,  and  one  at  least  by  the  Dickens 
Fellowship,  for  book  production,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  ^8,000  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  Government  for  the  same 
service.  I  do  not  see  that  the  blind  have 
reaped  in  the  domain  of  literature  any  ad 
vantage  from  these  grants,  which  neverthe- 
less were  obviously  made  with  that  sole 
object.  Without  pursuing  the  subject  far- 
ther I  venture  to  urge  for  the  British  blind  a 
maximum  price  of  2/6  per  volume  and  the 
full  benefit  of  the  discount  in  respect  of 
music. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  A.  H.  Eaton. 
2  Harwoods  Road, 

Watford,  4th  Jan.,    1924. 

[Our  Correspondent  adds  in  a  private 
note,  "I  may  say  that,  since  the  letter  was 
written,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  charge 
for  the  Braille  Musical  Magazine  has  been 
increased  from  8/-  to  11/6  per  annum,  al- 
though the  space  has  been  reduced  bj 
about  30%.] 

[We  are  requested  by  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  well-known  for  his  psychological 
research  work,  to  publish  the  following 
announcement.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  space  for  the  Circular  Letter  and 
Preface  referred  to,  but  readers  who  are 
interested,  have  only  to  communicate 
with  Dr.  Hayes  at  the  address  given,  to 
obtain  a  full  and  courteous  reply.] 

"  Many  of  our  readers  who  have  been 
following  the  rapid  development  of  scientific 
test  methods  in  English  and  American 
schools  for  the  seeing,  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  provision  has  now  been  made  for 
similar  work  in  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  and  in  classes  for  the  blind  and  semi- 
sighted  in  the  general  school  system. 
Through  the  generous  financial  support  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  research 
work  has  been  carried  on  since  1915,  it  is 
now  possible  to  measure  the  native  mental 
ability  or  the  educational  achievements  of 
children  with  defective  vision  in  the  same 
way  that  children  with  full  vision  are 
measured.  Following  is  a  circular  letter 
and  the  Preface  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
Terman-Binet  scale  for  use  with  the  blind, 
which  has  just  been  mailed  to  a  considerable 
list  of  American  psychologists,  directors  of 
clinics,  superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  etc.  The  Preface  shows  the  relation 
of    American    work    to    that   done    by    Dr. 


Drummond  and  his  associates  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Dr.  Hayes  will  be  glad  to 
add  to  his  mailing  list  the  names  of  any 
readers  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  who 
may  wish  copies  of  the  American 
publications." 

[Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Massa- 
chusetts,   U.S.A.] 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Lady  Campbell,  recently  received.] 
"  I  found  the  last  number  (The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind)  most  interesting,  with  its 
reports  of  Dr.  Evans'  '  Scheme,'  the  De- 
partmental Committee  on  'Superannuation' 
and  the  '  Advisory  Committee. '  How  much 
all-round  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  blind  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Act  of  1920  !  If  some  plan  is  formed  for 
augmenting  the  earnings  of  home  workers, 
it  will  obviate  the  gathering  together  in 
shops  which  so  often  leads  to  discontent. 
"  There  has  been  some  advance  in  the 
United  States  in  placing  the  blind  among 
the  seeing  in  ordinary  employments.  Our 
schools  could  do  more  towards  preparing 
the  pupils  for  that  end." 

Among  the  recent  grants  promised  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  United  King- 
dom Trust  is  ^15,000  to  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  which  is  dependent 
on  the  subscription  by  the  public  of  at 
least  an  equal  sum.  The  grant  is  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  an  extension  of  premises. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fawcett  Club. 
Oxford,  on  October  27th,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dixson  was  appointed  Acting  President, 
and  Mr.  Lilienfeldt,  of  New  College, 
Chairman. 


Miss  Sarah  Isaacs,  an  account  of  whose 
school  career  was  published  in  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  May,  192 1,  under  the 
title  of  A  Short  Biography,  has  now 
graduated  at  London  University.  Her 
name  stands  at  the  top  of  the  first-class 
English  Honours  List,  and  she  has  also 
secured  the  George  Smith  Studentship  of 
£100. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  B.A.,  B.C.L.,  has 
been  made  temporary  lecturer  on  Law  al 
Balliol  College,   Oxford. 

Four  blind  shorthand  typists  are  to  be 
employed  by  the  L.C.C.  at  the  County  Hall 


Wm.  Nbill  &  Sons,  Printers,  93  Mornington  St.,  Manchester,  S.E. 
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Editorial. 

A  union  has  been  arranged  and  will 
shortly  take  place  between  the  Association 
and  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  time  is  ripe  so  that  the  forward 
step  is  taken  with  a  certain  air  of  in- 
evitability and  with  cordial  goodwill  on  all 
sides.  A  large  section  of  the  work  of  the 
two  bodies  is  identical.  For  a  long  time 
friendly  relations  have  been  maintained  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  take  joint  action 
on  all  outstanding  questions.  All  the  same 
co-operation  did  not  do  away  with  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  duplication  in  discussion, 
and  this  was  rendered  irksome  when  the 
Executive  of  the  Association  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  became  to  a  large 
extent  the  same  in  personnel. 

It  is  a   threat   advantage   that   instructed 


and  organised  views  an  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  education  of  the  blind  should 
come  from  one  quarter  and  represent  when- 
ever expressed  a  full  hundred  per  cent,  of 
relevant   opinion. 

The  features  which  have  made  the  work 
of  each  body  distinctive  will  not  be  lost. 
The  new  organisation  will  conduct  exam- 
inations. It  will  have  its  Branches  for 
convenience  of  securing  local  conferences 
and  of  stimulating  and  focussing  local 
interest.  It  will  continue  to  publish  its 
magazine.  This  number  in  fact  will  pro- 
bably be  the  last  to  appear  as  the  organ 
of  the  Association  alone.  Henceforward 
it  will  speak  for  the  joint  body  and  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it 
carries  with  it  enlarged  authority.  The 
union,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  will  make  no 
difference  to  its  message,  though  it  may  be 
expected  to  add  another  province  to  the 
sphere  of  its  influence.  It  will  still  stand  for 
energetic  seeking  in  the  region  of  progres- 
sive educational  thought,  for  the  crystal- 
lisation into  moulds  suitable  for  schools 
for  the  blind  of  new  ideas  from  the  wider 
fields  of  general  theory  and  practice,  for 
the  encouragement  of  research  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  for  the 
fostering  of  original  endeavour  and  the  en- 
couragement of  merit  among  the  rank  and 
file.  It  will  still  chronicle  the  doings  of  the 
branches  and  report  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  various  teachers'  confer- 
ences. It  will  still  afford  an  arena  for  the 
free  and  frank  exchange  of  opinion  on  ques- 
tions which  are  open  and  to  which  the 
wholesome  clash  of  contending  views  will 
contribute  light  and  leading. 

We  welcome  the  amalgamation.  We  feel 
convinced  that  the  new  body  will  be  all  the 
more  potent  to  benefit  the  blind  children 
of  the  country  in  whose  interests  it  pri- 
marily exists.  We  believe  that  by  this 
fusion  it  will  gain  influence  and  authority 
and  that  strength  which  comes  from  unity. 


Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. 

In  consequence  of  the  London  traffic 
strike  the  numbers  present  at  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Meeting,  held  at  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  on  Saturday,  29th 
March,     were     smaller     than     in     previous 
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years.  In  view  of  the  excellent  address 
by  Mr.  R.  G.  Cowley  and  the  important 
business  to  be  transacted  it  was  particularly 
unfortunate  that  difficulties  of  travel  pre- 
vented the  attendance  of  more  than  30 
members. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  in  presenting 
Mr.  Cowley,  referred  to  the  excellent  quali- 
ties which  our  new  Chairman  brought  to 
his  task  and  congratulated  the  Associa- 
tion   upon    their   wise   choice. 

Mr.  Cowley  expressed  thanks  to  the 
Members  of  the  Association  for  electing 
him  to  the  Chair.  He  considered  that 
much  honour  had  been  shown  to  him  be- 
cause he  was  not  a  teacher  but  an  adminis- 
trator. Owing  to  the  pending  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Association  with  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  however,  his 
occupancy  of  the  Chair  would   be  brief. 

Mr.  Cowley  then  stated  his  intention 
of  making  some  observations  on  a  few 
points  which  he  considered  to  be  of  im- 
portance. His  first  point  had  reference  to 
the  existing  provision  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  education  of  blind  children 
between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 
According  to  the  last  published  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  there  were  72  special 
schools  with  accommodation  for  3,364 
children.  The  Report  also  stated  that  dur- 
ing 1922  Local  Authorities  had  made  re- 
turns to  the  Board  showing  that  there 
were  -5,600  blind  and  partially-blind  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  country.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  short- 
age of  2,000  special  school  places. 
Apparently  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Board  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  base  national  estimates  upon 
the  Local  Authorities'  return  of  5,600  chil- 
dren ;  his  two  reasons  being  that  a  thorough 
search  had  not  been  made  generally,  and, 
secondly,  because  of  the  variation  in  the 
standard  of  blindness.  The  Report,  how- 
ever, gave  it  as  the  Chief  Medical  Officer's 
opinion  that  the  present  provision  of 
special  schools  for  defective  children,  in- 
cluding blind  children,  was  wholly  inade- 
quate  to  meet  the  ascertained  need. 

The  Report  then  proceeded  to  state  that 
the  special  schools'  service  was  inevitably 
very  costly,  and  to  prove  this  point  the 
following  various  costs  per  head  per  annum 
were  given  : — 

Public    Elementary    Schools     £12 

Day  Special   Schools   £30 

Resident  Special  Schools  ....     ^90 
The  great  cost  of  the  special  schools'  ser- 
vice   was    obviously   a    serious    obstacle    to 
its  expansion. 

Mr.   Cowley  expressed   his  opinion    that 


instead  of  trying  to  meet  the  wholly  in- 
adequate provision  the  Board  was  attempt- 
ing to  get  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot  by  issuing 
Circular  1297,  and  he  submitted  that  the 
Board  should  at  once  (1)  withdraw  Circular 
1297,  (2)  give  an  accurate  definition  of 
the  information  required  about  blind  chil- 
dren from  Local  Authorities,  (3)  get  returns 
from  Authorities  based  upon  the  accurate 
definition,  and  (4)  urge  Local  Education 
Authorities  to  make  the  provision  found  to 
be  necessary.  The  72  existing  special 
schools  were  situated  in  17  of  the  52  coun- 
ties in  England  and  Wales,  and  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  in  the  remaining  35 
counties  there  was  no  special  school  pro- 
vision for  blind  children.  The  coming  into 
force  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  had  had  the 
effect  of  causing  many  schools  for  the 
blind  to  restrict  admission  to  children  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  or  the  adjacent  areas. 
Mr.  Cowley's  view  was  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  Education  Committees  should 
set  about  making  provision  for  blind  chil- 
dren where  no  such  provision  existed. 
There  was  no  economy  in  delaying  action 
on  these  lines.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  blind  of  England  and  Wales  were  un- 
employable, and  probably  they  were  in 
that  unfortunate  condition  largely  because 
of  lack  of  facilities  for  education  and  train- 
ing in  the  days  when  they  were  young. 
Delay  was  most  uneconomical.  Mr. 
Cowley  had  made  a  rough  estimate  that 
the  cost  to  educate  and  train  a  blind  child 
was  ;£6oo,  whereas  the  average  total  cost 
of  providing  for  a  blind  person  in  a  work- 
house for  life  would  be  at  least  ^"3,000. 
True  economy,  therefore,  was  in  making 
immediate  provision. 

With  regard  to  Institutions  providing 
vocational  training  for  blind  pupils  over 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  Mr.  Cowley  ex- 
pressed pleasure  that  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1922  six  additional  Institutions  had 
been  established.  There  were  now  38 
vocational  training  Institutions  in  England 
and  Wales,  providing  a  total  accommoda- 
tion of  1,209,  and  these  38  Institutions  were 
situated  in  16  counties.  It  was  fairly  ob- 
vious that  still  further  provision  needed  to 
be  made,  for  the  bulk  of  the  children  who 
passed  through  the  special  schools  for  the 
blind  proceeded  to  a  training  Institution 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  an  occupation  by 
means  of  which  to  earn  a  living. 

Mr.  Cowley  then  suggested  that  re- 
medial exercises  should  be  provided  in  out- 
special  schools  for  the  Blind  to  deal  with 
children  with  postural  curves,  flat  feet,  flat 
chests,  mouth  breathers,  etc.  He  had  re- 
cently seen  the  remedial  exercises  given 
at  Swiss  Cottage,  Hampstead,  and  had  been 
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so  impressed  that  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  both  the  schools  at  Birmingham 

to  make  similar  provision.  Good  health 
and  a  sound  body  were  priceless  posses- 
sions, and  it  was  most  important  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  for  our  blind 
children  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Cowley 
hoped  thai  Members  of  the  Association 
would  cause  their  governing  bodies  to  con- 
sider the  matter  sympathetically  with  a 
view  to  making  provision  for  such  work 
to  be  carried  out.  The  equipment  was  not 
an  expensive  matter  at  all,  but  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  teacher  appointed  to  carry 
on  the  work  should  be  a  graduate  of  one  of 
the  well-known  physical  training  colleges, 
and  preferably  a  teacher  who  had  had  some 
experience  since  leaving  college. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Cowley  referred  to 
the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation with  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  .Blind,  and  expressed  the  view  that,  as 
the  objects  of  the  two  bodies  were  very  much 
alike,  there  seemed  to  be  no  useful  pur- 
pose served  in  carrying  on  separately.  He 
hoped  that  later  in  the  afternoon  the  Asso- 
ciation would  decide  unanimously  to  ap- 
prove the  scheme  which  would  be  sub- 
mitted. Personally,  he  would  like  to  see 
in  due  course  the  new  body  consider  pro- 
viding examinations  for  craft  instructors. 
School  teachers  and  home  teachers  were 
already  provided  with  tests  to  measure  their 
attainments,  and  the  circle  could  be  com- 
pleted by  providing  examination  tests  for 
our  craft  teachers.  It  was  true  that  the 
City  &  Guilds  of  London  Institute  already 
held  examinations  in  basket  work,  but,  so 
far  as  Mr.  Cowley  knew,  there  were  no 
examinations  yet  provided  by  anybody  in 
machine  knitting,  either  round  or  flat  ;  mat- 
making  ;  boot  and  shoe  making  and  repair- 
ing ;  or  brush  making. 

Mr.  Cowley's  address  was  followed  by 
a  bright  and  useful  discussion.  Mr.  Evans 
was  sure  all  would  agree  that  Mr.  Cowley's 
address  marked  him  down  as  an  education- 
ist— as  good  an  educationist  as  "  a  mere 
administrator"  could  be.  So  far  as  teachers 
were  concerned  it  was  as  "  a  whiff  of  fresh 
air  "  to  listen  to  a  non-teacher's  views  on 
education.  Referring  to  remedial  work 
Mr.  Evans  wished  to  emphasise  the  need 
for  the  supervision  of  this  work  by  an 
Orthopaedic  Surgeon  and  said  that  this 
very  special  work  should  only  be  given  to 
those  properly  qualified  to  undertake  it. 
Unless  the  work  was  in  thoroughly  capable 
hands  it  would  be  infinitely  better  that  the 
remedial  work  should  be  left  alone — the 
non-expert  could  do  little  good  and  might 
do  a  tremendous  amount  of  harm.  Re- 
ferring   to   Circular    1297    he    thought    Mr. 


Cowley's  remarks  were  temperate.  Per- 
sonally the  figures  1207  were  seared  upon 
his  soul  and  the  Circular  had  embittered 
his  life.  It  was  good  to  know  that  every 
effort  was  being  made  successfully  to  com- 
bat the  evil  tendencies  of  this  obnoxious 
measure. 

Miss  Bell  said  she  had  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  address,  particularly 
that  portion  dealing  with  vocational  train- 
ing. She  would  like  attention  directed  to 
the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for 
blind  teachers  and  typists  on  completion  of 
their  training.  Mr.  Cowley  expressed  an 
opinion  that  blind  students  should  not  be 
trained  as  typists  because  under  modern 
conditions  competition  was  too  keen  and 
typists  were  expected  to  undertake  many 
odd  jobs  in  the  office  which  blind  people 
could  not  well  manage — the  preparation  of 
afternoon  tea  for  instance.  Mr.  Ritchie 
referred  to  the  employment  of  six  blind 
typists  by  the  London  County  Council  and 
considered  that  the  difficulty  of  securing 
employment  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
surmounted. 

Miss  Brautigam,  Mr.  Hewitt,  Miss 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Farrow  also  joined  in  the 
discussion,  and  Mr.  Cowley  replied  to 
questions.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Farrow, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Evans,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Cowdey  for 
his   very  valuable   and   interesting   address. 

Following  tea,  kindly  arranged  for  on 
the  premises  by  Mr.  Stainsby,  the  Secre- 
tary presented  the  Eleventh  Report  which 
covered  the  period  of  fifteen  months  prior 
to  March  31st.  Much  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  this  report  has  already  appeared 
in  the  various  issues  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Of 
special  interest,  however,   was  the  : — 

Editor's  Report. 

Contents. — The  year  1923  has,  on  the 
whole,  marked  some  progress  in  the  work 
of  the  Magazine.  A  greater  interest  in  its 
success  has  led  members  and  others  to  send 
in  items  of  news  and  informal  contributions 
which  have  added  to  the  variety  of  its 
content. 

The  articles  upon  Leather  Work  by  Mr. 
Perks  are  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
practical  information  which  The  Teacher 
may  broadcast  throughout  the  blind  world. 
Several  inquiries  have  reached  Mr.  Perks 
as  a  result  of  these  articles,  and  he  has 
supplied  to  other  teachers  of  his  craft  his 
special  tools  which  have  been  found  most 
effective.  "  A  Hint  on  the  Teaching  of 
Grade  II  Braille  to  Juniors  "  and  "  A 
Manual  Alphabet  for  the  Deaf-Blind  " 
serve  the  same  admirable  purpose.     I  hope 
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to  receive  more  of  this  type  of  contribution 
in  1924.  Considering  how  largely  music 
figures  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  both 
as  a  vocational  and  a  cultural  element,  it 
is  strange  that  only  one  article  on  the  sub- 
ject should  have  appeared  in  the  Magazine 
since  1920,  and  "School  Songs"  (November, 
1922,  page  47).  We  hope  other  teachers  of 
music  whose  pupils'  success  has  been  re- 
corded on  the  wireless  and  at  public  con- 
certs will  also  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
experience. 

Publication. — A  wish  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Southern  Branch  that  the  Magazine 
should  be  published  with  perfect  regularity 
upon  given  dates.  This  would  obviously  be 
an  advantage,  but  there  are  certain  diffi- 
culties  which   it  may   be   as   well  to  state. 

Most  of  those  who  contribute  to  The 
Teacher  are  busy  people  who  cannot  easily 
be  tied  down  to  any  fixed  date  for  sending 
in  their  copy.  The  Branch  meetings  are 
held  at  irregular  intervals,  and  the  fore- 
going remark  applies  particularly  to 
Branch  Secretaries.  In  so  small  a  maga- 
zine published  only  quarterly,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  period  included  in  any  given 
issue  should  be  completely  covered.  For 
instance,  if  the  Autumn  Number  is  pub- 
lished on  October  15th  and  a  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Branch  be  held  on  September 
27th,  it  is  desirable  that  that  meeting  be 
recorded  in  the  Autumn  Magazine.  Yet 
the  report  of  the  meeting  will  probably  not 
reach  .me  under  a  week  and  fully  a  fort- 
night must  elapse  between  the  date  when 
the  manuscript  is  sent  in  and  the  date  of 
its  publication. 

The  irregularity  of  the  school  terms  also 
affects  this  question.  For  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  of  a  busy  term,  teachers  have 
neither  the  time  nor  energy  to  send  in  con- 
tributions. In  the  holidays  they  forget  all 
about  it,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  blame  them. 
The  result  is  that  when  The  Teacher  should 
be  in  the  publisher's  hands  much  useful 
outstanding  material  has  not  reached  me, 
though  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  like 
Mr.  Micawber,  "  that  something  will  turn 
up,"  and  in  this  belief  I  am  usually 
justified. 

I  think  the  question  of  publication  is 
one  which  should  come  before  the  Execu- 
tive when  the  Branch  Committees  have 
discussed  it  in  relation  to  the  difficulties 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

Finance. — This  side  of  the  work  is  far 
less  satisfactory  than  last  year,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  I  was  unable  to  give 
any  attention  to  it  for  the  first  six  months. 
The  falling  off  in  receipts  was  due  mainly 
to  the  lack  of  advertisements.  Your  Exe- 
cutive    asked     for     volunteers     from     the 


Branches  to  assist  in  this  work,  but  with 
no  result  up  to  the  present. 

In  the  name  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  I  will  conclude  with  cordial  thanks 
to  all  who  have  helped  to  bring  it  a  little 
nearer  to  what  our  Association  Magazine 
might  and  ought  to  be. 

The  adoption  of  the  full  report  was 
moved  from  the  Chair,  seconded  by  Miss 
Falconer,    and   carried   unanimously. 

Amalgamation  of  the  College 
and  Association. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  scheme  of  amalgamation  of 
the   College   and   Association  : — 

"  The  name  of  the  proposed  new  Body 
shall  be  the  College  and  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  objects  for  which  the  College  and 
Association    is    established    are  : — 

(a)  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate 
thought  and  encourage  research  in  educa- 
tion, and  so  benefit  the  education  of  the 
Blind. 

(b)  To  promote  and  encourage  the 
training  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

(c)  To  raise  the  status  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  by  forming  itself  into  an  ac- 
credited body  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
Teachers  the  opportunity  of  submitting  to 
it  their  qualifications  and  for  this  purpose 
to  hold  all  necessary  Examinations  and  to 
grant  such  certificates  and  diplomas  as  may 
lawfully   be  granted. 

(d)  To  bestow  Fellowships  on  those 
who  have  done  distinguished  service  in  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  provided  that  their 
experience  extends  over  a  continuous  period 
of  not  less  than  ten  years. 

(e)  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship among  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  to 
facilitate  united  action  in  matters  affect- 
ing their  professional  welfare. 

(f)  To  diffuse  by  means  of  a  Library, 
Lectures  and  otherwise,  information  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  education  and 
general  condition  of  the  blind  ;  and  to  pub- 
lish a  Magazine  for  the  furtherance  of  its 
aims. 

(g)  To  establish  and  maintain  a  regis- 
ter of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

(h)  To  establish  and  maintain  a  bureau 
of    Information    and    Employment. 

_  (i)  Generally  to  do  all  such  lawful 
things  as  are  incidental  or  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  the  education  of  the  Blind. 

The  College  and  Association  shall  carry 
on  in  continuity  the  work  now  being  done 
by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
and  by  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  and  for  that  purpose  shall  take  over 
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the  whole  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
these   two  bodies. 

The  Registered  Office  of  the  College 
and  Association  shall  be  (by  kind  permis- 
sion) at  the  office  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i. 

Members  of  the  College  and  Association 
shall  be  men  and  women  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  Blind  and  shall  be  ad- 
mi  tted  on  such  terms  as  the  General  Execu- 
tive shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

The  College  and  the  Association  shall 
for  the  furtherance  of  its  objects  and  for 
the  more  efficient  conduct  of  its  business 
establish  and  conduct  Branches  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  business  of  the  College  and  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  managed  by  a  General 
Executive  who  shall  exercise  all  such 
powers  as  are  not  required  to  be  exercised 
by  the  College  and  Association  in  General 
Meeting  or  as  may  not  be  delegated  to  the 
Branches. 

The  General  Executive  shall  consist  of 
a  Chairman,  Ex-Chairman,  Vice-Chair- 
man, Hon.  Registrar  and  Hon.  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Editor,  and  not  more  than  fif- 
teen elected  members,  also  Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  each   Branch. 

The  first  Chairman  of  the  College  and 
Association  shall  be  Miss  M.  M.  R. 
Garaway,  the  first  Vice-Chairman  shall  be 
R.  G.  Cowley,  Esq.,  the  first  Hon.  Regis- 
trar shall  be  Frank  Ingle  Stainsby,  Esq., 
the  first  Hon.  Secretary  shall  be  A.  R. 
Bannister,  Esq.,  the  first  Hon.  Treasurer 
shall  be  G.  F.  Mowatt,  Esq.,  and  the  first 
Hon.  Editor  shall  be  Miss  K.  Cramp.  The 
first  General  Executive  shall  consist  of 
those  persons  who  on  the  31st  March, 
1924,  are  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
College  and  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Association. 

The  first  Office  Bearers  and  Executives 
of  the  various  Branches  shall  be  those  who 
are  the  Office  Bearers  and  Executives  of 
the  Branches  of  the  Association  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  on  the  31st  March,   1924. 

Of  the  elected  members  of  the  General 
Executive  the  one-third  to  retire  each  year 
shall  be  those  who  have  been  longest  in 
office  since  their  last  election  and  as  re- 
gards the  original  members  of  the  General 
Executive  the  members  to  retire  shall  be 
decided  by  lot,  and  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election. 

The  General  Executive  shall  cause  Ex- 
aminations to  be  held  in  such  modes  and  at 
such   times   as  it  shall  determine. 

Regulations  governing  the  admission  of 
candidates  to  these  Examinations  and  a 
Syllabus  setting  out  in  each  case  the  require- 


ments shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

The  General  Executive  shall  appoint  a 
Board  of  Examiners  to  carry  out  the  work 
of    the    Examinations. 

The  General  Executive  shall  receive  and 
apply  donations  and  subscriptions  from 
members  and  other  persons  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  College  and  Asso- 
ciation. It  shall  also  have  power  to  invest 
any  monies  in  any  investment  for  the  time 
being  authorised  by  law  for  the  investment 
of  Trust    Funds. 

The  College  and  Association  shall  in 
General  Meeting  decide  upon  the  amount 
of  the  Annual  Membership  Fee  and  until 
otherwise  decided  this  fee  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of    10/-   per   annum. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  the 
General  Executive  shall  lay  before  the  Col- 
lege and  Association  an  account  of  the  In- 
come and  Expenditure  for  the  past  year 
made  up  to  the  31st  March  of  that  year. 
For  this  purpose  the  accounts  of  the  Col- 
lege and  Association  shall  be  examined 
and  a  statement  prepared  and  certified  by 
properly   qualified   auditors. 

Any  Teacher  actively  engaged  in  a 
School  or  Institution  for  the  Blind 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  applica- 
tion for  membership.  The  name  of  such 
Teacher  shall  then  be  brought  before  the 
General  Executive  and  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered that  such  Teacher  is  duly  elected 
unless  the  Committee  by  a  vote  of  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  those  members  present 
shall  decide  otherwise. 

Men  and  women  other  than  Teachers 
who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  some 
member  and  such  nomination  sent  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Hon.  Secretary  not  less  than 
seven  days  before  the  date  of  the  next 
General  Meeting  shall  be  elected  by  being 
proposed,  seconded  and  agreed  to  by  such 
General   Meeting. 

The  Vice-Chairman  and  the  members 
shall  be  elected  by  the  general  vote  of  the 
College  and  Association.  The  Hon.  Regis- 
trar, Hon.  Secretary,  Treasurer  and 
Editor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General 
Executive  subject  to  the  ratification  of  their 
appointment  at  the  next  General  Meeting. 
The  Vice-Chairman  shall  become  the  Chair- 
man of  the  following  year.  The  Chairman 
and  one-third  of  the  elected  members  shall 
retire  annually  and  the  Chairman  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  election  to  the  Office  of 
Vice-Chairman  until  one  year  after  his  term 
of  Chairmanship  shall  have  expired.  Five 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum." 

Following  a  short  discussion  Mr. 
Hewitt  proposed,  Mr.  Farrow  seconded  and 
it    was   resolved  : — 

"  That   it    be   a    strong    recommendation 
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to  the  sub-committeee  that  the  Annual  Fee 
be  10/-  for  the  year  ending  March,  1925, 
and  7/6  for  succeeding  years." 

Mr.  Cowley  then  moved,  Mr.  Bannister 
seconded  and  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved : — 

"  That  the  Scheme  of  Amalgamation  of 
the  Association  with  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  (as  submitted)  be  and  is  here- 
by generally  approved,  and  authority  given 
the  Committee  to  carry  through  the  Amal- 
gamation in  such  legal  form  and  with  such 
modifications  as  may  be  deemed  desirable." 

Mr.  Gadsby  proposed,  Mr.  Farrow 
seconded   and   it    was    resolved  : — 

"  That  Messrs.  Ritchie,  Cowley,  Evans 
and  Bannister  be  and  are  hereby  appointed 
to  represent  the  Association  on  the  Sub- 
committee to  complete  the  work  of 
amalgamation." 

There  followed  a  short  discussion  on 
The  School  Magazine,  and  members  were 
loud  in  their  praises  of  Mr.  Evan's  editor- 
ship. Several  members  spoke  in  terms  of 
great  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Magazine,  and  Mr.  Evans  promised  to  fol- 
low up  a  number  of  suggestions  for  still 
further  improvements  but  warned  members 
of  the  limited  space  available.  An  en- 
deavour will  be  made  to  restore  the  publica- 
tion of  Comrades  to  its  original  size  and 
form. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stainsby  and 
the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  for  the  loan  of  a  room  and  facili- 
ties for  tea  concluded  the  business  of  the 
meeting. 


Southern  Branch. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Southern  Branch  of 
the  Association,  held  at  Swiss  Cottage,  on 
Saturday,  March  15th,  Mr.  Evans,  the 
Chairman  said  the  Branch  was  departing 
from  its  general  custom  in  not  having  an 
address,  or  paper  on  some  matter  of  educa- 
tional interest. 

The  subject,  however,  for  discussion  by 
1  be  Meeting,  the  proposed  Amalgamation 
of  the  Association  with  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  was  one  of  great 
importance,  it  was  therefore  thought  advis- 
able to  devote  the  time  to  it.  After  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  he  asked  Mr.  Ritchie, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Association  on  the 
Joint  Committee  responsible  for  the  Draft 
Scheme  for  Amalgamation,  to  tell  the 
Meeting  what  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Ritchie  spoke  of  the  similarity 
which  exists  betwen  the  two  bodies,  and  of 
the  frequent  duplication  of  effort  in  con- 
sequence.     He    pointed    out    however    that 


each  body  had  special  features  which  could 
be  retained^  in   the  joint  body. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion — 
favourable  to  Amalgamation — in  which  the 
Misses  Brautigam,  Bryan,  Garaway, 
Holmes,  Smith  and  others  took  part,  Mr. 
Ritchie  invited   the  Members   to  tea. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.   Ritchie  and  to  Miss  Grant. 


Braille  and  the  Dalton  Plan. 

It  is  merely  stating  a  truism  to  say  that 
in  education,  as  in  other  fields  of  human 
endeavour,  we  progress  by  a  series  of 
actions  and  re-actions,  impelled  by  an  idea 
or  a  theory  in  one  direction  till  experience 
reveals  to  us  the  flaw  in  our  argument,  the 
fault  in  our  reckoning,  and  we  retreat  to 
modify  our  conclusions  and  to  alter  our 
course. 

It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since 
Braille  was  established  as  the  standard  sys- 
tem of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind 
of  this  country,  and  in  that  period  our 
attitude  towards  it  in  the  scheme  of  educa- 
tion has  swung  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other. In  the  years  which  followed  its 
adoption,  the  mastery  of  Braille  was  looked 
upon,  firstly,  as  an  end  in  itself,  and 
secondly,  as  an  achievement  little  short  of 
marvellous  when  any  degree  of  ease  and 
fluency  was  attained.  An  exhibition  of  this 
accomplishment  became  part  of  the  display 
which  blind  pupils  were  expected  to  give 
for  the  benefit  of  visitors  and  patrons. 
Braille  was  regarded  as  a  subject — one  of 
the  chief  subjects — in  that  narrow  curricu- 
lum, and  yet  was  of  little  account  as  an 
instrument  of  self-education  or  even  as  an 
amusement.  The  supply  of  books  was  so 
scanty  as  to  be  almost  negligible  ;  volun- 
teers read  to  the  institution  inmates  in  the 
evening  and  on  Sunday,  so  that  they  were 
seldom    thrown    upon    their  own    resources. 

With  the  advent  of  the  trained  teacher, 
schooled  to  a  wider  and  truer  outlook,  the 
attitude  within  the  classroom  began  to 
change.  The  newcomer  from  college  mas- 
tered the  Braille  system  in  a  few  weeks 
with  the  facility  which  is  a  leading  charac- 
teristic of  that  versatile  brotherhood. 
Braille  was  to  him  not  a  subject  in  the  pro- 
fessional sense  but  simply  a  method  of 
reading  and  writing,  to  be  taken  for  granted 
when  once  acquired,  as  in  a  normal  school 
when  the  pupil  has  passed  the  standard  of 
the  primer  and  the  copy  book.  His  natural 
impatience  of  clumsy  and  inadequate 
methods  led  him  to  disregard  Braille  as 
far  as  possible  and  to  rely  upon  his  own 
skill    and    upon    his   pupil's   memory.      The 
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greater  his  ability  as  a  class  teacher,  the 
greater  was  the  temptation  to  use  this 
ability,  to  guide  his  flock  swiftly  and 
pleasantly  along  a  track  which  their  own 
groping  fingers  could  not  possibly  travel. 
Some  written  work  was  expected,  but  one 
may  write  Braille  with  considerable  ease 
and  accuracy  and  yet  remain  a  very  in- 
different reader.  School  years  are  few  and 
brief,  and  if  this  neglect  of  Braille  were 
challenged  an  appeal  to  the  flight  of 
time  and  zeal  for  the  scholar's  progress 
served  to  justify  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Dr.  Montessori's 
principles  sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  all 
thoughtful  teachers.  The  success  of  their 
application  to  the  education  of  young  chil- 
dren was  observed,  and  the  ultimate  pos- 
sibilities of  self-education  slowly  dawned 
upon  the  more  adventurous  spirits.  We 
may  record  with  satisfaction  that  in  more 
than  one  British  blind  school,  a  master  or 
a  -mistress  made  tentative  and  promising 
experiments  in  the  senior  classes  before  any 
word  of  the  Dal  ton  Plan  reached  us  from 
America.  In  the  normal  school  it  was 
quickly  recognised  that  a  new  order  of  text 
book  would  be  necessary  if  the  plan  were 
to  be  followed  with  profit,  but  in  spite  of 
the  obstacles  which  this  discovery  implied, 
blind  schools  pursued  their  experiments  on 
a  larger  scale  with  the  limited  resources  at 
their  command.  In  one  case  at  least,  the 
plan  has  now  been  followed  throughout 
the  school  for  a  year. 

The  present  position  of  Braille  and  its 
exact  function  in  the  Dalton  Plan  may  be 
worth  considering.  As  I  have  said,  Braille 
has  for  some  years  ceased  to  be  exalted  as 
an  accomplishment  or  to  be  seriously 
ranked  as  a  subject,  while  as  an  instrument 
of  self-education  it  has  never  been  put  to 
the  test.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this 
comparative  neglect  of  Braille? 

In  a  school  where  the  Dalton  Plan  is 
now  being  tried,  I  have  lately  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  many  of  the  pupils  read 
and  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  one  of  them 
had  such  a  command  of  Braille  as  would  en- 
able him  to  study  alone  with  half  the  profit 
which  he  would  derive  from  good  class- 
teaching.  To  say  this  is  not  to  condemn 
nor  even  to  criticise  the  Dalton  Plan  ;  it  is 
not  the  Plan,  but  the  instrument  for  its  exe- 
cution with  which  I  am  concerned  at  pre- 
sent. The  same  school  held  a  debate  on  the 
Dalton  Plan,  and  after  a  lively  discussion, 
the  vote  for  and  against  was  about  equally 
divided.  I  noticed  th.at  the  majority  of  the 
speakers  said  that  they  had  not  time  to 
work  through  their  assignments  (though, 
of  course,  no  time  limit  was  set)  thus  re- 
vealing   that    sense    of    pressure,    to    avoid 


which  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
system.  What  these  children  really  felt 
was  their  own  lack  of  speed,  due  largely 
to  an  incomplete  mastery  of  Braille.  An- 
other school  sent  me  recently  a  number  of 
competition  essays  which  I  was  asked  to 
judge.  Many  of  these  showed  vigorous 
and  independent  thought  ;  in  nearly  all,  the 
lack  of  construction  and  arrangement  was 
conspicuous  ;  in  more  than  half,  the  Braille- 
was  faulty. 

When  the  currency  of  speech  upon  any 
subject  begins  to  be  inflated  by  catch 
phrases,  it  is  well  to  examine  what  lies 
behind  them.  When  class  teaching  is  de- 
scribed as  "  spoon-feeding,"  we  may  ask 
"  In  what  does  good  class-teaching  really 
consist?  "  When  we  arc  told  that  the  child 
is  to  "  learn  at  his  own  pace  "  we  inquire 
"  What  is  the  child's  own  pace."  Pace  is 
a  matter  closely  connected  with  the  argu- 
ment of  this  article.  One  of  my  teaching 
friends,  with  30  years'  experience  behind 
her,  declares  that  the  normal  child  must 
often  be  helped  to  realise  his  own  natural 
pace.  Left  to  himself,  he  falls  into  sluggish 
habits  which  a  little  timely  assistance  may 
aid  him  to  break.  He  has  no  idea  of 
arranging  his  work,  and  may  persist  in  a 
task  when  progress  would  be  better  served 
by  a  change  of  occupation,  or  may  drift 
from  one  thing  to  another,  when  judicious 
direction  would  prove  to  him  that  one  effort 
of  concentration  would  carry  him  forward 
with  a  celerity  that  would  surprise  and  de- 
light him.  However  this  may  be,  I  think 
few  will  deny  that  the  blind  child  can  never 
know  his  own  pace  till  he  is  wholly  emanci- 
pated from  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
Braille. 

When  these  have  been  disposed  of,  there 
still  remain  the  difficulties  inherent  in  any 
system  of  finger  reading.  Exactly  what, 
and  how  real  these  difficulties  are,  I  believe 
that  the  seeing  teacher,  who  gains  his  first 
experience  in  a  normal  school,  has  never 
yet  fully  apprehended.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  difficulty  of  finding  a  reference 
or  quotation  and  of  tracing  one  line  of  in- 
formation through  scattered  chapters  in 
several  .volumes  ;  the  difficulty  of  arranging 
notes  and  of  expanding  an  essay  already 
written  ;  the  difficulty  of  confirming  a  date 
or  number,  the  whereabouts  of  which  is 
only  half  remembered  ;  the  difficulty  of 
comparing  statements  in  different  books. 
The  eye,  which  gathers  at  a  glance  the 
content  of  a  paragraph,  conveys  a  clear 
and  vivid  impression  to  the  mind  ;  a  com- 
plex impression,  moreover,  the  elements  of 
which  combine  as  they  are  assimilated. 
Mentally,  the  blind  student  is  deprived  of 
one  dimension,   his  perspective   has   length 
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but  no  breadth.  There  is  no  field  of  vision, 
only  a  narrow  track  along  which  ideas  or 
facts  may  follow  each  other  quickly  but 
must  follows  always  in  single  file.  This 
truth  should  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  results  of  an  investigation  con- 
ducted a  few  years  ago  in  America  by  which 
it  was  proved  that  among  seeing  people, 
those  who  read  with  the  greatest  speed  read 
also  to  the  best  advantage. 

If,  therefore,  the  Dalton  Plan  is  to  have 
a  fair  chance  of  success,  common  sense 
suggests  that  for  a  short  period  in  the 
school  life,  Braille  must  be  restored  to  its 
old  footing.  It  must  be  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  subject  and  be  made  for  the  time 
being  an  end  in  itself.  This  period  should 
occur  when  the  pupil  emerges  from  the 
kindergarten  class.  Before  he  is  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  his  own  education,  he 
should  be  drilled  and  coached  in  reading 
and  writing,  until  the  teacher  responsible 
for  this  branch  is  satisfied  that  no  artificial 
barrier  stands  between  him  and  his  own 
native  mental  aptitude. 

At  this  stage,  one  often  finds  that  the 
child  will  continue  to  sound  the  words  he 
reads  in  syllables  long  after  there  is  any 
necessity  to  do  so.  This  is  one  of  the 
habits,  mentioned  by  my  friend,  which  in- 
tervened between  the  learner  and  his 
natural  pace.  Suggest  to  him  that  by  a 
single  touch  on  the  more  familiar  words 
he  can  recognise  them  instantly  and  he 
immediately  does   so. 

This*  coaching  should  be  graded  and 
regulated  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  end 
which  it  is  designed  to  serve.  When  the 
reading  has  become  fluent  and  accurate 
the  pupil  should  be  asked  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  what  he  has  read.  I  lately  heard 
two  boys,  who  were  destined  to  work  in 
a  few  months  on  the  Dalton  Plan,  read 
aloud  a  simple  fairy  story.  As  they  left 
me,  one  asked  the  other,  "  Did  you  know 
what  you  were  reading  about?  "  "  No," 
was  the  honest  but  discouraging  reply.  The 
next  step  is  to  require  the  pupil  to  look 
back  and  find  the  place  where  a  certain  in- 
cident is  described,  then  to  find  the  refer- 
ences to  a  given  person  or  thing.  He 
should  be  taught  to  note  or  to  memorise 
the  number  of  the  chapter  and  the  page 
where  he  begins  to  read  and  the  number 
of  the  page  upon  which  he  finishes.  This 
practice  will  save  much  waste  of  time  by 
limiting  the  field  of  search,  if  he  wishes  to 
revise  or  refer  on  the  following  day.  He 
must,  in  short,  be  taught  not  merely  how 
to  read  but  also  how  to  use  a  book. 

Parallel  with  this  is  the  training  in  writ- 
ten work,  and  I  think  that  the  lack  of 
construction  and  arrangement  in  the  essays 


before  cited,  is  largely  due  to  the  absence 
of  this  training.  The  pupil  should  learn 
to  jot  down  his  thoughts  or  facts  separ- 
ately, leaving  a  blank  line  between  the 
statements.  In  order  to  divide  these  notes 
more  clearly,  the  sheet  may  be  creased 
along  each  blank  line  or  can  be  cut  into 
slips  when  the  notes  have  been  read,  before 
they  are  arranged  and  elaborated  into  para- 
graphs. Any  resourceful  teacher  who  ap- 
proaches this  work  thoughtfully  and  scien- 
tifically, always  having  an  eye  upon  its  final 
aim,  will  hit  upon  many  devices  which  will 
simplify  and  accelerate  the  process  of  learn- 
ing to  study  to  the  best  advantage  with  the 
means  available,  provided  only  that  he  fully 
comprehends,  without  exaggerating,  the 
difficulties. 

But  this  proviso  is  important,  and  for 
that  reason  I  believe  that  coaching  in 
Braille  is  the  one  task  which  devolves 
naturally  upon  a  blind  teacher  for  which, 
in  fact,  blindness  is  an  almost  essential 
qualification.  Few  indeed  are  the  seeing 
teachers  who  could  face  so  monotonous  a 
duty.  The  majority  would  feel,  and  with 
perfect  justice,  that  their  time  could  be  far 
better  spent. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  behalf  of  the 
semi-sighted  who  are  now  coming  into  our 
schools  in  considerable  numbers  and  at  all 
ages.  Are  these  pupils  to  read  Braille  with 
their  fingers  or  with  their  eyes?  If  with 
their  eyes,  there  is  surely  little  object  in 
sending  them  into  a  blind  school.  Without 
enlarging  upon  this  point,  I  will  only  men- 
tion that  at  another  school  debate,  one  of 
the  leaders  seemed  to  read  his  speech  with 
unusual  fluency  ;  the  explanation  being  that 
he  held  the  sheets  close  to  his  face  and 
read  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  public  per- 
formance was,  apparently,  allowed  to  pass 
without  comment  or  remonstrance.  "  It 
made  your  eyes  ache  to  watch  him,"  said 
my  informant.  Whether  the  half-blind 
child  be  considered  as  a  pupil  or  as  a 
patient — and  the  oscillation  between  these 
two  points  of  view  is  sometimes  rather 
confusing — there  is  no  doubt  that  to  read 
Braille  with  his  eyes  is  extremely  bad  for 
him.  In  one  sense,  he  is  more  certainly 
a  patient  than  his  totally  blind  comrade, 
since  he  is  still  susceptible  to  eye  strain  and 
has  a  measure  of  vision  which  may  be 
either  improved  or  impaired  by  his  daily 
habits.  Yet  the  temptation  to  use  his  eyes 
is  so  strong  and  so  natural  as  to  elude  and 
defy  the  strictest  vigilance.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  children  with  a  fair 
amount  of  sight  should  not  be  grouped  with 
myopes  rather  than   with  the  totally  blind. 
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Sanderson  of  Oundle. 

It  is  nearly  a  year  since  the  official  life 
of  Sanderson  of  Oundle  appeared,  and  one's 
impressions  of  that  composite  production 
have  just   been   refreshed    by  a   reading  of 

Mr.  Wells'  shorter  hut  more  vivid  pre- 
sentation  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

Sanderson 's  outward  life  was  uneventful. 
He  was  a  schoolmaster.  On  the  other 
hand  his  mental  and  spiritual  life  was  one 
long  adventure.  He  continued  to  grow 
and  develop  throughout  life.  He  was  ever 
finding  fresh  marvels  of  experience,  ever 
expanding  his  intellectual  equipment  to  cope 
with  the  vast  increase  of  his  conscious 
environment. 

Like  most  men,  there  was  an  element 
of  contradictoriness  in  his  nature,  and  this 
is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  attitude  of 
his  early  headship  days  towards  education 
as  a  science  and  an  art.  Science  in  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge  appealed  to 
him  as  a  great  and  glorious  array  of 
orderly  achievement,  but  teaching,  why, 
bless  me,  a  man  had  to  muddle  through  as 
best  he  could  till  he  came  to  a  successful 
solution  of  his  own  difficulties  and  had 
built  a  fitting  tabernacle  for  his  own  ideas. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  truths  which 
Sanderson  reached  in  pedagogic  science, 
and  they  were  neither  few  nor  negligible, 
he  discovered  for  himself.  He  encouraged 
his  boys  to  make  use  of  the  accumulated 
material  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  so 
that  they  might  make  a  start  at  the  point 
where  other  discoverers  had  stopped.  He 
scoffed  at  the  futility  of  lads  working  over 
and  over  again  experiments  which  had 
proved  their  point  in  the  historic  past.  Let 
them  reap  the  advantage  of  the  information 
that  had  already  been  gained  and  be  them- 
selves pioneers  in  the  further  advance.  In 
the  matter  of  his  own  work  in  the  pushing 
forward  of  the  bounds  of  scholastic  thought 
and  practice  this  method  was  persistently 
ignored.  To  himself  he  appeared  to  be 
walking  in  a  strange,  unpeopled  land,  to 
be  hacking  his  way  through  virgin  forest, 
strong  in  the  belief  that  the  trail  he  blazed 
was  the  first  and  farthest.  It  is  a  forest 
in  which  most  empiricists  get  lost,  but 
Sanderson  made  extraordinary  progress. 
He  is  heroic,  but  in  the  blind  gropings 
of  his  early  years  at  Oundle  just  a  little 
ridiculous.  Had  lie  only  followed  the 
Oundleian  method  and  studied  the  work  of 
other  pioneers  and  thinkers  in  education, 
he  would  have  saved  himself  many  years  of 
laborious  experimentation  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  carried  his  Oundleian  idea 
further  on  the  road  to  complete  realisation. 
In  his  writings  he  is  quick  to  acknowledge 


the  source  of  his  inspirations.  While  he 
cannot  talk  of  theology  or  science  or  litera- 
ture without  many  such  references,  he  never 
quotes  one  educationalist  as  having  been  of 
assistance.  Had  he  known  of  the  writings 
of  John  Dewey,  or  of  his  English  disciple, 
J.  J.  Findlay  ;  had  he  visited  the  scene  of 
Dr.  Lowe's  labours  in  Edinburgh  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  or  compared  notes  with 
J.  L.  Paton,  of  Manchester,  what  a  stimulus 
he  would  have  received.  Comradeship  in 
frontier  work  must  be  a  constant  solace 
and  refreshment  for,  although  as  Ibsen 
says,  "  the  strongest  man  is  he  who  stands 
most  alone,"  no  one  even  in  the  days  of 
his  strength  is  wise  if  he  wittingly  disregard 
the  fellowship  of  kindred  spirits  and  the 
mutual  heartening  which  can  come  from  a 
brother  pioneer. 

It  may  be  noted  parenthetically  that  Mr. 
Wells  shares  Sanderson's  belief  in  the  lone- 
someness  of  being  an  educational  reformer. 
It  may  be  granted  that  there  is  not  an 
over  supply  of  innovators,  but  why  attri- 
bute the  backwardness  of  our  schools  to  the 
theorists.  "  Education  is  in  their  hands," 
says  this  vigorous  but  erratic  controver- 
sialist and  one  gathers  that  in  his  eyes  the 
result  is  stultification.  It  is  not  really  so. 
The  theorists  have  not  education  in  their 
own  hands,  and  if  they  had  there  would 
be  a  better  outlook  for  the  children  of  the 
nation.  Of  course,  Mr.  Wells  may  not 
mean  the  genuine  theorists  at  all.  From 
other  references  it  is  probable  that  he  has 
in  mind  the  writers  who  present  elaborate 
disquisitions  on  method  and  exalt  tech- 
nique above  its  proper  place.  This  is  not 
theory  but  an  elaboration  of  the  rule-of- 
thumb,  and  Mr.  Wells  himself,  when  he 
describes  the  schools  of  his  dreams,  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  this  very  class.  The 
provision  of  up-to-date  equipment  will  not 
of  itself  create  a  new  world  in  education. 
The  array  of  standardised  information-shops 
described  in  The  Salvaging  of  Civilisation, 
although  replete  with  every  modern  con- 
venience, as  the  house  agents  say,  are  not 
a  sufficient  break-away  from  the  existing 
system.  In  Men  like  Gods,  Wells  describes 
the  race  that  will  spring  from  Oundleian 
training.  If  it  does  it  will  be  because  of  the 
spirit  underlying  that  training  and  not  be- 
cause of  the  laboratories  and  workshops 
that  Sanderson  built.  These  of  themselves 
can  do  nothing.  The  truth,  which  may 
sound  paradoxical,  is  that  Mr.  Wells,  in 
spite  of  his  pungency  and  his  iconoclastic 
predilections,  is  not  so  revolutionary  as 
many  of  the  professors  for  whom  he  has 
so  little  use. 

Sanderson  was  promoted  from  a  science 
mastership   in    Dulwich   to  the   headship   of 
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bundle  at  the  age  of  35.  There  he  re- 
mained till  his  death  30  years  later. 
Oundle  was  an  old  foundation  and  in  its 
time  had  known  both  good  and  evil  fortune. 
Sanderson  arrived  to  find  it  in  decline.  It 
was  conventionally  traditional,  weakly  ob- 
stinate in  loyalty  to  a  classical  past  and 
stubbornly  inert  in  the  face  of  new  ideas. 
These  Sanderson  brought  in  abundance  and 
so  for  several  years  his  way  was  hard. 

The  conservatism  of  the  English  public 
schoolboy  is  as  fanatical  as  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  himself,  and  whereas  the 
professor  gives  himself  away  by  uproarious 
scrapping,  the  schoolboy  remains  doggedly 
and  imperviously  inarticulate.  He  is 
opaque  to  rays  which  come  from  an  un- 
accustomed angle,  and  Sanderson  soon 
realised  that  he  could  do  little  until  the 
seniors  of  his  advent  had  departed  to  make 
the  Empire  great  elsewhere.  We  have  al- 
ready noted  that  he  was  an  empiricist  and 
the  account  of  his  reform  of  the  school 
singing  at  morning  and  evening  service, 
quoted  by  his  biographers  as  a  victory, 
shows  how  lamentably  ignorant  he  was  of 
the  commonplaces  of  class  management. 
His  personal  methods  of  instruction,  too, 
remained  in  accordance  with  the  antique 
manner  and  the  verbatim  report  given  by 
Mr.  Wells  of  one  of  the  head's  scripture 
lessons  is  illuminating.  It  is  not  a  lesson 
but  a  lecture.  No  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  mentality  of  the  class. 
The  only  references  to  individual  boys  are  to 
members  who  have  strayed  along  the  path 
of  their  own  ruminations  instead  of  that  of 
Sanderson's.  Yet,  after  all,  to  a  clever 
adolescent  such  discourses  must  have  proved 
fascinating  and  stimulating  in  the  extreme. 
Whimsical,  wayward  and  allusive  mono- 
logues of  this  kind  and  the  lovable  per- 
sonality of  the  man  behind  them  must  have 
been  a  powerful  formative  influence  in  the 
minds  of  alert  and  intelligent  youngsters. 
Of  course,  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
vexed  question  of  the  place  of  personality 
in  education  and  those  inclined  to  cavil 
might  ask  if  by  the  exercise  of  such  in- 
fluence Sanderson  was  not  himself  acting 
against  the  spirit  of  the  new  Oundleian 
method.  "  The  aim  of  the  ideal  teacher," 
says  Professor  Palmer,  "  is  to  be  a  colour- 
less medium  through  which  truth  may 
shine  on  opening  minds."  Sanderson's 
teaching  was  highly  pigmented  by  his  per- 
sonality and  by  his  own  decided  views  of 
life.  He  had  no  scruples  about  moulding 
and  directing  the  lives  of  his  pupils  to  the 
utmost  of  which  he  was  capable.  At  the 
same  time  the  system  which  gradually 
evolved  under  his  expanding  comprehension 


was  essentially  modern.      Here  are  some  of 
his  obiter  dicta. 

1.  Schools  should  be  copies  in  minia- 
ture of  the  world  as  we  would  love  it  to  be. 

2.  It  is  our  duty  so  to  organise  schools 
so  that  every  boy,  weak  or  strong,  shall  be 
able  to  make  full  use  of  his  faculties. 

3.  Work  in  schools  should  be  conducted 
for  service  and  not  in  the  ancient  spirit  of 
mastery  and   dominance. 

4.  A  school  should  be  a  "  spacious 
garden  "  in  which  each  boy  has  been  set 
so  that  he  may  dress  it  and  keep  it. 

5.  The  school  should  be  a  place  where 
a  boy  comes  not  to  learn  but  to  create. 

6.  The  work  of  a  modern  school  is  to 
impress  into  the  service  of  mankind  all 
branches  of  knowledge  and  all  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  individual  members  of  the  school. 

7.  The  main  purpose  of  a  school  is 
not  to  teach  but  to  open  the  vision  of  the 
boys  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  man. 

8.  Education  must  prevent  the  terrible 
waste  of  life  and  talent  which  at  present 
takes    place. 

9.  Schools  must  be  closely  linked  with 
community  life  and  boys  must  be  sent  out 
from  school  in  sympathy  with,  and  well 
equipped  for,  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
Adult  life  should  be  not  a  breaking  away 
from  school,  but  a  continuation  of  develop- 
ment of  it. 

These  are  living  truths  and  the  school 
which  builds  its  methods  and  conduct  upon 
them  cannot  fail  to  be  a  vitalising  influence 
on  the  whole  nation.  A  man's  life  work  is 
his  best  monument,  and  Sanderson  is  blessed 
in  that  he  made  his  monument  a  lighthouse 
to  the  world.  The  influence  which  he  and 
Oundle  exerted  is  undoubtedly  the  sort 
which  is  needed  if  civilisation  is  to  triumph 
over  anarchy.  On  the  broad  base  of  ser- 
vice and  co-operation  and  on  that  base  only 
can  the  foundations  of  a  better  and  more 
enduring  Europe  be  laid.  Sanderson  was 
profoundly  right  in  thinking  that  if  man's 
great  structure  of  society  is  to  be  saved  from 
chaos,  it  must  be  by  means  of  our  schools 
and  that  therefore  the  most  pressing  matter 
before  humanity  at  this  hour  is  to  put  its 
schools  right.  To  what  extent  do  we 
teachers  realise  our  responsibility?  To 
what  extent  are  we  willing  to  take  Sander- 
son as  our  prophet  and  our  guide? 


Eastern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

A  Conference  of  Secretaries,  Home 
Teachers  and  representatives  of  Local 
Authorities  was  held  at  the  National  Library 
for    the    Blind,    Westminster    (by    kind    per- 
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mission  of  the  Council  of  the   Library),  on 
Tuesday     and     Wednesday,     the     19th     and 

20th  of  February,  1924. 

In  the  greatly  regretted  absence  of  Dr. 
Pearce,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Evans,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Library,  presided  over  the  first 
portion  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Bolam,  Chairman  of  the  East- 
ern Counties  Association,  took  the  Chair 
during  the  later  part  of  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  Evans,  after  warmly  welcoming 
the  members  of  the  Conference,  said  the 
present  gathering  was  the  outcome  of  a 
suggestion  made  at  the  Union  of  Associa- 
tions meeting  in  October  by  Mr.  Bolam, 
following  on  two  interesting  papers  on 
Home  Workers  and  Teachers,  one  by  Mr. 
Siddall  and  the  other  by  Miss  Chambers 
of  Liverpool.  It  would  be  a  source  of  pro- 
found regret  to  all  present  to  learn  that 
Miss  Chambers  had  suddenly  passed  away, 
leaving  the  world,  and  particularly  the 
blind   community,   the   poorer  for   her  loss. 

The  teaching  of  trades  to  blind  workers 
might  still  be  said  to  be  in  the  experimental 
stage,  but  the  majority  of  people  interested 
had  now  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
impossible  to  teach  a  blind  person  a  trade 
really  effectively  in  his  own  home  ;  the 
teaching  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  a  work- 
shop. Only  in  cases  where  workshop  train- 
ing was  impossible  should  the  home  teacher 
be  called  in,  and  what  was  necessary  was  a 
really  effective  system  of  home  visiting. 
The  old  idea  that  anyone  could  become  a 
home  teacher  had  happily  almost  died  out, 
and  it  was  now  recognised  that  applicants 
for  this  important  branch  of  social  work 
should    possess    very    special    qualifications. 

In  the  name  of  the  Conference  the  Chair- 
man then  extended  a  warm  welcome  to 
Mr.  Macgrcgor  and  Mr.  Chapman  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

The  Chair  was  then  taken  by  the  Rev. 
C.  E.  Bolam,  as  Dr.  Evans  had  to  leave 
in  order  to  keep  an  appointment. 

Miss   Prince   then   dealt  with  : — 
The   Work   of   the   National    Library. 

The  National  Library  was  founded  in 
the  year  1882  in  a  small  room  in  Hamp- 
stead  by  two  blind  ladies,  Miss  Arnold 
and  Mrs.  Dow,  with  the  help  of  a  grant  of 
£2$  from  the  Gardner's  Trust ;  in  1904 
the  Library  had  grown  quite  large,  having 
7,000  books  with  500  regular  readers,  and 
was  housed  in  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater. 
Following  a  Post  Office  concession  of 
rates  for  the  transmission  of  books,  in 
1916  the  Library  was  declared  free  to  all 
blind  readers  and  the  books  were  moved 
to  Westminster.  In  19 18  a  Northern 
Branch    was    founded    to    serve    the    eight 


Northern  Counties  <>f  England.  The  pos- 
session of  95,000  volumes  of  books  and 
music,  with  an  a'nnual  addition  of  5,000 
volumes,  was  proof  that  more  space  was 
necessary,  and  an  adjoining  site  had  been 
procured  where  it  was  hoped  to  begin  the 
erection  of  a  further  building  in  March, 
1925,  provided  the  necessary  funds  had 
been    subscribed. 

Ten  thousand  readers,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  were  now  supplied  free  with 
books  at  the  economical  rate  of  £1  per 
reader  per  annum. 

Hand-written  Braille  had  not  by  any 
means  been  superseded  and  the  5(x>  care- 
fully trained  voluntary  workers  attached  to 
the  Library  last  year  produced  1,180 
volumes  ;  70  blind  copyists  were  also  en- 
gaged in  duplicating  worn  or  popular  books. 

The  Library  occupied  a  unique  position 
as  it  was  national  in  character,  and  mem- 
bers of  Blind  Associations  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  obtain  the  necessary  effec- 
tive financial  assistance,  always  remember- 
ing that  the  more  efficiently  the  work  of 
Blind  Societies  was  carried  on  the  greater 
would  be  the  number  of  regular  blind 
readers. 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman's  appeal  for 
questions,  Miss  Bramhall  (Northern  Coun- 
ties) enquired  whether  there  was  any  means 
of  finding  out  the  average  number  of  blind 
persons  who  continued  to  read  after  they 
left  the  schools. 

Mr.  Campbell,  replying,  said  the  answer 
to  that  question  rather  depended  upon 
whether  the  student  had  been  trained  for 
a  profession  or  a  trade.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  hands  became  hardened  by 
manual  work  and  reading  was  frequently 
discontinued.  Institutions  possessing  an 
educational  side  had  established  reading 
clubs  which  had  stimulated  reading  after 
leaving  an  Institution. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Bolam 
as  to  the  number  of  blind  copyists,  and 
whether  they  were  short  of  workers,  Miss 
Prince  said  they  had  57  blind  copyists,  12 
voluntary,  and  about  20  more  in  Manches- 
ter. They  could  get  thousands  of  workers, 
but  many  of  them  were  people  who  had 
been  proved  incapable  of  learning  any- 
thing else,  and  were  of  course  useless  as 
copyists. 

To  conclude  this  discussion  Mr.  Bolam 
made  an  appeal  that  each  representative 
should  influence  his  or  her  district  to  sup- 
port the  National  Library  more  liberally,  as 
the  work  was  steadily  advancing  under  its 
present  brilliant  leadership. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  (Swiss  Cottage)  took 
as  his  subject  "Retrospect  and  Prospect'' 
and    gave    an    interesting    Paper,    the    sub- 
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stance  of  which  will  probably  appear  later 
in  another  place,  and  a  lively  discussion 
followed. 

Mr.  Bennett,  comparing  the  respective 
merits  of  blind  and  sighted  workers,  gave 
an  instance  which  had  occurred  at  Notting- 
ham where  a  firm  of  manufacturers  of 
hosiery  needles  had  found  the  services  of  a 
blind  girl  of  greater  use  than  those  of 
sighted  workers  in  the  detection  of  flaws  in 
needles  required  for  very  delicate  work. 

Mr.  Bolam  said  possibly  this  opened  up 
a  new  field  of  usefulness  to  blind  workers. 
Actors  often  complained  that  the  delicate 
fabric  of  old  costumes  was  ruined  be- 
cause of  bad  safety  pins  ;  possibly  efficient 
inspection  by  blind  girls  would  remedy 
this,  and  prevent  so  many  defective  safety 
pins  getting  into  use. 

Mr.  Bolam,  in  thanking  Mr.  Ritchie 
for  his  brilliant  address,  said  there  had  been 
such  rapid  progress  in  the  blind  world 
that  it  was  difficult  to  realise  the  heroic 
work  carried  on  by  many  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  old  days.  The  courage  displayed  by 
the  heads  of  Institutions  and  other  workers 
amid  disheartening  and  difficult  surround- 
ings should  never  be  forgotten.  The  Home 
Teacher  of  to-day  had  great  and  wonderful 
opportunities,  and  both  retrospect  and  pros- 
pect must  make  all  present  feel  optimistic. 

The  Conference  continued  its  delibera- 
tions on  Wednesday,  the  20th  February, 
1924,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  P.  M. 
Evans.  ' 

Mr.  A.  Siddall  (Rochdale),  speaking  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  of  the  recently 
appointed  examiners,  said  the  essential 
qualifications  for  a  Home  Teacher  were 
earnestness,  a  sound  knowledge  of  a  par- 
ticular handicraft,  and  the  ability  to  im- 
part that  knowledge  to  blind  people.  If 
Home  Teachers  had  been  really  efficient 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the 
travelling  instructors  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  employ  in  some  districts. 

A  very  practical  and  helpful  demonstra- 
tion in  the  teaching  of  Chair  Caning  was 
then  given  by  Mr.  Siddall.  Miss  Booth, 
a  blind  Home  Teacher,  responded  to  an  ap- 
peal for  a  volunteer  to  instruct  Mr.  Siddall 
in  this  handicraft,  in  order  to  form  a  basis 
for  the  subsequent  demonstration  and 
criticism.  With  the  aid  of  a  frame  and 
strips  of  cane  Miss  Booth  gave  a  first  les- 
son in  Chair  Caning,  Mr.  Siddall  assuming 
complete  ignorance  of  the  work,  commit- 
ting the  mistakes  which  would  be  made  by 
an  ordinary  pupil  and  being  corrected. 

After  thanking  Mjss  Booth  for  her  help, 
Mr.  Siddall  then  invited  a  member  of  the 
Conference  to   become  his  pupil,   and   Miss 


Burgess  volunteered  to  receive  instruction 
in  the  art  of  Chair  Caning.  As  might  have 
been  expected  from  such  a  thoroughly  ac- 
complished and  experienced  Home  Teacher, 
Mr.  Siddall  conducted  his  first  lesson  on 
somewhat  different  lines.  In  order  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  and  also  estab- 
lish a  bond  of  interest,  the  place  of  origin 
of  the  cane  was  mentioned,  its  general 
appearance  described,  and  the  method  of 
bundling,  cost,  etc.,  were  all  made  known 
to  the  pupil  before  work  was  actually  be- 
gun. The  actual  method  of  Chair  Caning 
taught  by  Mr.  Siddall  also  differed  from 
that  of  Miss  Booth,  and  the  work  was 
commenced  from  the  middle  of  the  chair 
instead  of  at  one  corner,  the  contention 
being  that  it  was  easier  for  a  blind  person 
to  afterwards  count  the  strands  and  the 
spaces.  Miss  Burgess  then  partly  carried 
out  the  caning  of  the  frame,  as  a  test  of 
her  knowledge,  and  Mr.  Siddall  advised  all 
Home  Teachers  always  to  ascertain  whether 
a  pupil  really  could  do  the  work  before 
leaving  them  to  carry  on  alone. 

Some  wise  advice  with  regard  to  the 
Home  Teachers'  Examination  followed,  can- 
didates being  warned  always  to  assume 
complete  ignorance  on  the  part  of  exam- 
iners, and  in  the  case  of  any  practical 
demonstration,  not  to  be  afraid  to  handle 
the  examiner.  He  continued,  the  questions 
were  not  devised  with  a  view  to  puzzling 
candidates,  but  in  order  to  test  their  know- 
ledge of  the  handicrafts.  With  the  object 
of  assisting  teachers  in  their  work  and 
also  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  Examina- 
tion an  article  on  Chair  Caning  was  in 
course  of  preparation  ;  a  useful  little  frame 
containing  samples  of  the  different  patterns 
and  canes  would  also  be  supplied,  this 
frame  serving  the  double  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  Home  Teacher  and  afterwards  being 
available  as  a  sample  case  to  enable  cus- 
tomers to  choose  patterns. 

In  reply  to  a  question  with  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  counting  the  holes  when 
commencing  from  the  middle,  Mr.  Siddall 
said  it  was  inadvisable  to  start  a  beginner 
with  a  six-row  chair,  the  four-row  being 
easier. 

Several  questions  were  put  by  Mr. 
Payne  with  regard  to  cross-weaving  and 
as  to  whether  the  work  should  go  from 
left  to  right  or  the  reverse  way.  Mr.  Sid- 
dall replied  that  it  was  a  debatable  point, 
but  that  workers  should  be  able  to  weave 
from  either  side. 

Miss  Burgess  enquired  concerning  the 
use  of  tools,  and  Mr.  Siddall  replied  that 
in  a  first  lesson  the  chair  should  be  cleared, 
and  instruction  only  given  in  the  actual 
work  of  re-caning,    in   order   to  encourage 
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the  worker  with  an  immediate  result  from 

his  efforts. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Bramhall,  Miss 
Cuninghame    (East    Suffolk)   opened    a   dis- 
cussion on  : — 
The  Difficulties  and  Opportunities 
of  Secretaries. 

It  was  the  experience  of  most  secre- 
taries that  small  happenings  were  more 
productive  of  misunderstandings  and  worry 
than  big  events,  and  it  was  a  good  plan  if 
these  difficulties  could  not  be  overcome  at 
once,  to  register  the  lesson  taught,  and 
then  dismiss  the  whole  thing  from  the 
memory.  Difficulties  might  arise  from  five 
sources  ;  with  those  in  Authority,  with 
Home  Teachers,  with  Home  Workers,  with 
Voluntary  Workers,  and  in  the  marketing 
of  the  goods  made. 

Few  difficulties  were  met  with  from  the 
chief  authority,  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
but.  Local  Authorities  were  often  hard  to 
deal  with  as  they  had  to  exercise  the  dual 
function  of  protecting  the  ratepayer  and 
carrying  out  necessary  relief  work.  For 
instance,  it  was  often  difficult  to  convince 
the  Education  Authority  that  it  was  part  of 
their  duty  and  within  their  power  to  make 
provision  for  the  training  of  adult  workers. 
Difficulty  was  also  experienced  in  convinc- 
ing Boards  of  Guardians  that  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Act  was  not  passed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  absolving  them  from  giving 
Outdoor   Relief. 

Home  Teachers  should  be  given  as  free 
a  hand  as  possible,  but  occasionally  difficul- 
ties arose  because  the  Home  Visitor  or 
Teacher  failed  to  realise  that  the  secretary 
was  the  official  responsible  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  must  have  the  final  word  with 
regard  to  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of 
blind  visitants. 

With  a  really  efficient  band  of  Home 
Teachers,  very  few  difficulties  should  arise 
with  Home  Workers,  but  plain  speaking 
had  sometimes  to  be  indulged  in  when  bad 
work  was  turned  out  and  homes  were  not 
kept  clean. 

With  regard  to  Voluntary  Workers,  in 
Suffolk  they  had  a  most  loyal  company  of 
these  and  the  work  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  them  ;  tact  was,  however,  often 
necessary  in  dealing  with  people  who  pre- 
sented themselves  ;is  workers,  and  possessed 
no  qualifications  for  the  work. 

In  respect  to  the  marketing  of  the  goods, 
the  difficulties  were  those  of  the  ordinary 
shop-keeper  and  would  be  appreciated  by 
all  workers  for  the  blind. 

Dr.  Evans  congratulated  Miss  Cuning- 
hame on  the  bold  way  in  which  she  had 
dealt   with    the   subject,    and    invited    mem- 


bers of  the  Conference  to  lake  part  in  a 
discussion  on  the  question. 

Miss  Burgess  asked  if  there  was  any 
way  of  convincing  Education  Authorities 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  provide  for  the 
training   of   adult    blind    persons. 

Mr.  Macgregor  replied  that  the  Educa- 
tion Authority  must  know  it  had  power  to 
spend  money  for  this  purpose,  and  if  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  the  case  should  be 
laid  before  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Hawkes  dealt  with  the  difficulty  of 
forming  representative  committees  to  era  ry 
on  the  work,  as  the  members  of  Education 
Authorities,  Boards  of  Guardians,  etc.,  were 
constantly  changing.  It  had  been  found 
necessary  in  his  own  district  to  elect  a 
Committee,  with  power  to  co-opt  other 
representatives  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

Miss  Urmson  (Oxford)  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  eleven  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  them 
to  provide  adequately  for  necessitous  cases. 

Mr.  Bolam  said  in  Lincolnshire  it  had 
been  found  a  good  plan  to  ask  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice-Chairman  of  each  Committee 
to  meet  the  Secretary  ;  when  the  position  of 
the  voluntary  agency  had  become  thoroughly 
understood,  help  was  generally  forthcoming. 
Private  conferences  with  the  Relieving 
Officer  were  often  very  useful. 

Speaking  from  her  own  experience,  Miss 
Cunninghame  said  her  Committee  had  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  help  from  Boards  of 
Guardians  who  now  allowed  them  to  ad- 
minister the  out-relief. 

Mr.  Cowley  (Birmingham)  dealt  with 
the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  goods  made  by 
blind  workers.  In  Birmingham  workers 
were  encouraged  to  dispose  of  their  goods 
locally,  circulars  were  provided  for  distri- 
bution and  advertisements  inserted  in  the 
local  newspapers  ;  local  cinema  proprietors 
were  generally  sympathetic  and  screen  ad- 
vertisements were  often  obtainable  at  little 
or  no  cost.  The  setting  up  of  a  travelling 
selling  agency  with  a  small  Ford  van  and  a 
bell,  was  another  solution  to  this  difficulty. 

Mr.  Bennett  (Nottingham)  also  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  disposing  of  home 
workers'  products,  and  contributed  the  use- 
ful suggestion  that  responsible  persons 
should  get  into  touch  with  the  large  users 
of  the  goods,  in  the  case  of  basket  work, 
these  would  be  breweries  or  wine  merchants. 

Miss  Burgess  suggested  that  the  insti- 
tutions might  help  the  associations  by 
teaching  young  workers  a  trade  which 
would  be  of  real  use  to  them  in  their  own 
home  district. 

Miss  Cuninghame,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Cowley,  and  Mr.  Bolam 
also   contributed    to    the   discussion    of    this 
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point,  and  the  final  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that  co-operation  between  the  Associa- 
tion sending  the  pupil  and  the  Institution 
would  be  a  perfectly  easy  matter.  In  some 
cases  the  application  form  already  had  a 
space  provided  in  which  a  suitable  occupa- 
tion could  be  entered. 

The  Conference  met  again  in  the  after- 
noon of  Wednesday,  the  20th  February, 
Dr.  Evans  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hawkes  ( Luton)  opened  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  "  Superannua- 
tion Scheme  "  which  we  have,  unfortu- 
nately, no  space  to  report. 

Mr.  A.  Siddall  (Rochdale)  then  dealt 
with   the  subject  of  : — 

The  Home  Teachers'  Examination. 

The  College  of  Teachers  had  been  asked 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  set  up  an  Ex- 
amination for  Home  Teachers  ;  one  exam- 
ination had  already  been  held  and  no  Exam- 
iner was  paid  for  his  services.  The 
Examiners  had  put  a  lot  of  strenuous  effort 
into  the  work,  and  it  was  up  to  the  Home 
Teacher  to  do  something  in  return.  The 
standard  of  the  Home  Teacher  could  only 
be  improved  by  his  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
efficiency,  and  in  order  to  ensure  that  grant- 
aided  teachers  should  be  really  efficient  the 
Ministry  of  Health  had  laid  down  the  rule 
that  after  April  1st,  1923,  only  certificated 
teachers  should  be  admitted  to  work  under 
the  Government   scheme. 

The  Beacon  for  February  contained  a 
useful  article  on  the  forthcoming  examina- 
tion, also  much  general  information  ;  the 
questions  set  at  the  last  examination  could 
also  be  obtained  from  the  same  source.  It 
was  not  a  stupendous  syllabus,  a  knowledge 
of  Grade  1  and  Grade  2  Braille  and  Moon 
was  necessary,  also  a  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  hygiene.  At  the  last  examination 
typical  instances  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Home  Teachers'  work  were  given,  and  can- 
didates were  asked  to  explain  how  they 
would  deal  with  the  cases  ;  common-sense, 
tact,  some  general  knowledge  of  the  work, 
and  also  of  the  existing  agencies  for  re- 
lieving needy  cases,  were  necessary  to  enable 
the  candidate  to  answer  the  questions  set. 
A  good  knowledge  of  the  Old  Age  Pension 
regulations,  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  and  the  National  Insurance  Act,  was 
essential.  The  standard  of  the  examination 
was  at  present  not  very  high,  but  it  was 
the  intention  to  gradually  raise  this  stand- 
ard until  it  was  at  least  as  high  as  that 
of  the  ordinary  school  teachers'  examina- 
tion. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Siddall  said  the  syllabus  had 
not  yet  been  printed  in  Braille  but  that  the 
Handbook   would  be   printed   in    Braille  as 


soon  as  possible.  In  this  connection  Miss 
Prince  remarked  that  she  had  already  had 
a  good  many  applications  for  the  Handbook. 

A  recommendation  from  the  Conference 
to  the  Examiners  was  then  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bennett   and   duly   carried  : — 

"  That  the  Handbook  be  printed  in 
Braille." 

Mr.  A.  K.  Turner  (Boston)  then  opened 
a  discussion  on  : — 
The  Difficulties  and  Opportunities 
of  Home  Teachers. 

To  those  interested  in  psychological  re- 
search, the  work  of  a  home  teacher  pro- 
vided endless  opportunities,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  psychology  was  most  useful. 

Blind  people  were  often  hidden  away  and 
the  initial  difficulty  was  to  find  them  ;  the 
whole  of  the  visiting  work  was  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  poor,  as  many  living 
in  comfortable  circumstances  liked  to  re- 
ceive visits.  It  was  often  difficult  to  get 
access  to  the  visitants  on  account  of  their 
friends,  and  when  an  interview  had  been 
granted,  it  was  most  important  that  a  good 
impression  should  be  made  ;  at  first  every- 
thing should  be  subordinated  to  getting  on 
good  terms  with  the  visitant,  improvements 
could  often  be  effected  later  both  in 
character  and  physical  surroundings  by 
unconscious  influence.  The  giving  of 
money  was  always  a  delicate  matter,  and 
should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a 
real  help. 

The  gift  of  sympathy  with  the  blind  was 
important.  The  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
was  fond  of  telling  blind  people  to  visualise 
things,  forgetting  that  to  those  who  had 
never  possessed  sight,  this  was  impossible  ; 
discrimination  between  the  different  cases 
was    very    necessary. 

In  the  teaching  of  Braille  and  Moon  to 
people  who  had  become  blind  late  in  life, 
the  use  of  mnemonics  should  be  employed 
to  make  the  work  easier  and  more 
interesting. 

Workers  would  be  well  advised  not  to 
take  their  work  too  seriously,  as  the  out- 
put of  nervous  force  and  energy  was 
considerable. 

Miss  Bainbrigge  said  it  was  important 
to  remember  in  teaching  Braille  that  some 
people  could  take  in  figures  and  some 
forms,  and  it  was  possible  to  find  out  which 
of  the  two  appealed  to  the  student. 

Miss  Booth  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  many  cases  was 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  speak  to  blind 
people  privately. 

Mr.  Siddall  suggested  that  an  invitation 
to  call  at  the  house  of  the  home  visitor 
would  often  solve  this  difficulty,  as  jt  would 
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then  be  a  fairly  easy  matter  to  lose  the  one 

who  accompanied    the   blind    person. 

On  Miss  Booth  pointing  out  that  the 
visitant  did  not  always  live  in  the  same 
[own,  Mr.  Siddall  related  an  instance  of 
how  he  had  managed  to  snatch  a  few 
minutes'  private  conversation  with  a  blind 
lad,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the 
parents.  The  lad  was  invited  to  shew  Mr. 
Siddall  how  he  got  about  the  house,  and  the 
Mother  informed  thai  if  she  followed  the  boy 

the  experiment  would  not  be  so  useful.  By 
a  little  strategy  the  lad  was  got  into  the 
street,  and  Mr.  Siddall  elicited  the  informa- 
tion that  he  was  unhappy,  which  enabled 
proper   attention    to   be   given    to    the   case. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  for  sugges- 
tions for  the  next  Conference,  Mr.  Hawkes 
proposed  that  Home  Teachers  themselves 
should  contribute  papers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hawkes,  seconded  by  Miss  Cuninghame 
and  carried  with  acclamation,  to  Dr. 
Evans  for  presiding,  Miss  Prince  and  the 
Council  of  the  National  Library  for  lend- 
ing the  room,  Mr.  Macgregor  for  his  pre- 
sence and  help,  Mr.  Siddall  for  his  demon- 
stration and  remarks,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr. 
Bolam,  Mr.  Turner,  Miss  Tenney  and  the 
others  who  had  assisted  to  make  the  Con- 
ference a  success. 

Dr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Macgregor  briefly 
replied,  and  the  proceedings  concluded. 

On  each  day  members  of  the  Conference 
availed  themselves  of  Miss  Prince's  invita- 
tion to  inspect  the  Library,  and  were  also 
entertained  to  tea. 

Work  among  tire  Chinese  Blind. 
By  G.  B.  Fryer. 

The  work  among  the  Chinese  blind 
shows  a  great  progress  during  the  past 
year,  not  only  are  many  Missionaries  rea- 
lising that  something  of  a  more  tangible 
nature  can  be  done  for  the  blind,  but  the 
Chinese  themselves  are  awaking  to  the 
necessity  for  action  both  from  a  humani- 
tarian and  economic  standpoint.  It  is 
necessary  for  those  interested  in  this  much- 
needed  work  to  push  ahead  and  take  full 
advantage  of  the  great  opportunities  now 
open.  The  Chinese  Church  certainly  has 
an  important  duty  to  perform  in  organised 
action,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  leaders  will 
recognise  their  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
these  handicapped  brothers  and  sisters. 

Scope. — It  is  impossible  to  quote  the  cor- 
rect numbers  of  the  blind  in  China,  but  in  a 
recent  article  on  Trachoma,  Dr.  Howard 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Peking 
comes  forward  with  the  startling  statement 
that  there  are  at  least  3,000,000  who  arc 
blind    with    both    eyes,    0,000,000    who    are 


blind  in  one  eye  and  20,000,000  who  have 
serious  diseases  of  the  eye,  many  of  whom 
will  eventually  be  blind  or  nearly  so. 

Causes  of  Blindness, — The  chief  cause 
is       Trachoma.  In       many       parts       of 

China  over  35  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation are  victims  of  this  disease.  Small 
Pox,  Venereal  Diseases,  Dirt  and  Accidents 
figure  largely  among  the  other  factors. 
Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  blindness  in  China 
could  have  been  prevented  had  simple  re- 
medies   been    administered. 

Agencies  at  Work. — (1)  The  29 
schools  and  industrial  homes  for  the 
blind,  in  13  provinces,  with  about 
1,200  pupils  and  workers,  and  their  spheres 
of  influence  ;  (2)  the  various  Mission  Hos- 
pitals and  Health  Committees  who  are  cur- 
ing diseases  of  the  eye  and  spreading  abroad 
many  preventive  measures ;  (3)  individual 
missionaries  and  others  who  are  teaching 
many  of  the  blind  to  read  and  work  and 
become  useful  citizens  in  their  homes  ;  (4) 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Promotion  of 
Work  among  the  Blind  in  China,  organised 
by  the  National  Christian  Council,  which 
is  trying  to  unify  the  work  and  assist  in 
the  expansion  so  urgently  needed. 
Divisions  of  the  Work. 

Educational. — The  blind  in  the  various 
schools  are  educated  as  thoroughly  as  their 
limited  funds  will  allow.  Graduates  are 
teachers,  organists,  masseurs,  Bible  workers 
and  evangelists.  Two  have  graduated  from 
St.  John's  University  and  at  once  found 
useful  and  lucrative  positions,  one  as  a 
teacher  of  English  and  the  other  as  a  dicta- 
phone typist. 

Industrial. — The  blind  are  taught  to  be- 
come as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible. 
Knitting,  weaving  cloth  and  rugs,  reed, 
rattan  and  bamboo  baskets  and  furniture, 
brush  making  and  poultry  raising  are  the 
chief  industries  taught  which  have  already 
proved  to  be  successful. 

Production  of  Braille  Literature. — 
There  is  a  great  need  for  Braille  litera- 
ture and  text  books.  A  start  has  been  made 
in  the  printing  of  text  books  in  Union 
Mandarin  Braille  and  other  literature  is 
expected  to  follow.  Now  that  the  blind  can 
be  taught  to  read,  reading  matter  must  be 
provided  for  them.  Nearly  430  portions 
of  the  Gospels  and  237  copies  of  the  Pri- 
mers  were   sold   during   the   year. 

Promotion  of  Home  Teaching. — Any 
one  who  can  read  ordinary  Chinese 
can  help  the  blind  to  read  and  write.  Pri- 
mers have  been  published  with  the  written 
character  over  the  Braille  symbol  to  help 
the  teacher.  A  great  many  have  taken  up 
this  line  of  work  and  many  of  the  blind 
ran  now  read   their  Bible  and   llvmn  book, 
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Stocking  of  Braille  and  School  Requisites. 
— A  central  depot  has  been  opened  for  the 
sale  of  Braille  supplies  for  schools  and  in- 
dividuals. Writing  frames  and  arithmetic 
boards  and  paper  are  kept  in  stock.  Five 
hundred  pounds  of  paper  and  two  hundred 
writing  frames  were  sold  during  the  year. 

Preventive  Work. — The  Hospitals  arc 
doing  valuable  service  in  curing  those 
who  come  to  them  for  help  and  the 
Council  on  Health  Education  has  pro- 
vided literature  dealing  with  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  blindness  ;  also  lan- 
tern slides  and  posters.  In  addition,  it 
has  prepared  courses  of  lectures  and  charts 
for  those  who  may  be  able  to  use  them. 
They  have,  too,  organised  publicity  cam- 
paigns wherever  possible. 

"  Mandarin  Braille  Quarterly  Letter." — 
This  extremely  useful  quarterly  has  been 
sent  periodically  to  all  blind  persons  who 
can  read.  It  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  G. 
A.  Clayton,  and  printed  in  Peking  on  the 
stereotyping  machine.  Much  good  has 
come  from  the  sympathy  and  cheer  in  this 
letter,   which   is  greatly   appreciated. 

Central  Depot  for  Sale  of  Industrial 
Work. — Plans  are  being  formed  for  a  Cen- 
tral Dep6t  where  industrial  work  made  by 
the  blind  in  China  may  be  sold.  Great  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  by  many  schools  and 
industrial  homes  because  there  is  no  outlet 
for   the  sale  of   their  work. 

Normal  Schools  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
— A  normal  school  is  much  needed  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  New  schools  are  be- 
ing formed  but  there  are  no  suitable 
teachers   available. 

For  any  information  regarding  work 
among  the  blind,  please  write  to  Mr.  U. 
Briner,  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
Shanghai  ;  or  Mr.  G.  B.  Fryer,  Institution 
for   the  Chinese  Blind,   Shanghai. 

Fancy  Leather  Bag  Making. 

By  B.  B.  Perks. 
In  the  making  of  fancy  leather  bags  it 
is  the  simplest  and  much  the  quickest  way 
to  procure  a  paper  pattern.  Tbese  are  sold 
by  various  publishers  at  about  6d.  each 
pattern  (or  a  sample  can  be  supplied  by 
the  writer).  These  flat  paper  patterns 
should  be  reinforced  by  pasting  them  on 
strong  cardboard.  When  ready  for  use,  the 
pattern  should  be  placed  on  the  skin,  fas- 
tened down  with  drawing  pins  on  a  suitable 
table  or  cutting  board  and  cut  out  with  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  by  the  same  method  as 
mentioned  in  my  previous  articles.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  marks  or 
thin  places  on  the  skin,  these  defects  should 
be  easily  detected  by  the  blind  pupil  after 
a  little  experience.     Leave  no  turnings. 


For  the  fringe  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
bag  a  piece  of  leather  about  .)  inches  long 
and  2  inches  wide  is  the  usual  size,  but  it 
may  be  cut  larger  or  smaller  to  suit  the 
particular  work  in  hand.  Slope  off  both 
edges  of  the  piece  and  cut  this  up  into  a 
fine  fringe  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  top  edge. 

Two  pieces  of  leather  about  16  inches 
long  by  i£  inches  wide  should  be  used  for 
making  the  handles  of  the  bag  ;  these  strips 
should  be  pasted  and  folded  over  either1 
side  to  the  centre,  this  will  obviate  having 
a  raw  edge.  Do  not  allow  paste  or  glue 
to  get  on  other  parts  of  the  work  as  diffi- 
culty  will    be    experienced    in    removing   it. 

Making  the  Bag. — When  the  two 
sides  of  the  bag  are  cut  out,  place 
them  right  side  up  on  the  cutting 
board.  The  handles,  which  should  pre- 
viously have  two  rows  of  machine  stitching 
down  the  centre,  are  then  placed  in  position 
and  fixed  with  paste.  When  dry,  machine 
them  to  the  sides  of  the  bag.  Then  take 
the  two  parts  of  the  bag  and  place  them 
together,  and  beneath  the  lower  edge  place 
the  strap  cut  for  the  fringe.  Use  rye-flour 
paste  to  hold  these  together,  but  use  very 
little  of  this,  on  the  inside  edges  only. 

When  the  bag  is  perfectly  dry,  machine 
round  with  thread  or  No.  40  cotton  to 
match  the  skin.  To  finish  the  bag  a  little 
dry  colour  mixed  with  glue  size  should  be 
rubbed  along  the  edges.  If  the  worker  has 
a  creasing  tool,  a  single  line  round  the 
edges  adds  to  the  appearance. 

There  are  various  colours  of  suede  or 
jazz  leather  suitable  for  this  class  of  work. 
These  skins  cost  from  6/6  to  8/6  each,  plus 
carriage. 

This  brief  article  gives  only  one  of  the 
many  designs  in  bags  that  can  be  produced 
in  suede  or  jazz  leather,  from  which  very 
charming  hats  for  ladies  can  also  be  made. 

Notes. 

Lieut. -Col.  Cameron,  D.S.O.,  C.T.B., 
who,  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Henry 
J  Wilson  in  192 1,  held  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  has  lately 
resigned  that  office.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Ernest  C.  Clay,  C.B.E.,  of  New- 
College,  Oxford,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Perks,  11  St.  Julian's  Road, 
Kilburn,  London,  N.W.6.,  wishes  to  give 
evening  lessons  in  Fancy  Leather  Work, 
Harness  and  Boot  Making  and  Repairs,  to 
workers  in  their  own  homes  within  the 
London  area.  Those  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  chance  of  instruction 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  Perks  at  the 
above  address. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Printers,  93  Mornington  St.,  Manchester,  S.E. 
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Editorial. 

Readers  will  regret  to  hear  that 
Miss  Cramp,  our  Editor,  is  lying  seriously 
ill  in  a  nursing  home  and  is  about  to 
undergo  an  operation. 

We  all  hope  that  the  operation  will  be 
successful  and  that  Miss  Cramp  will  have 
a  safe  and  speedy  recovery. 

Her  services  in  the  cause  of  the  blind 
are  well  known,  and  readers  of  our  Maga- 
zine especially  are  grateful  to  her  for  her 
devotion  to  the  cause  and  for  the  admirable 
way  she  has  conducted  the  Magazine.  To 
her  the  work  is  a  labour  of  love,  and  it 
is  sincerely  hoped  that  Miss  Cramp  will 
long  be  spared  to  carry  it  on. 


Since  going  to  press  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  Miss  Cramp  has  passed  through 
the  operation  satisfactorily  and  is  progres- 
sing favourably. 


College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Home  Teachers'  Examination. 
The  second  examination  for  home 
teachers  was  held  at  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  at  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh, 
from  the  26th  to  30th  May,  1924. 

Both  by  reason  of  the  number  of  candi- 
dates and  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
each  candidate  had  to  be  examined,  the 
details  had  to  be  carefully  planned  before- 
hand and  the  fact  that  the  whole  examina- 
tion passed  amid  cordiality  and  good  feeling 
reflects  in  itself  the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr. 
R.  G.  Cowley,  General  Superintendent  and 
Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone, 
Headmaster  of  the  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind,  Edinburgh. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  co-opt  several 
examiners  for  special  subjects,  and  the  Col- 
lege was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  the  following  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Birmingham  Institution  :  Miss  West,  Mr. 
Whyley,  Miss  Ludford,  Mrs.  Dalby,  Miss 
May  Howes,  Mr.  C.  C.  Macaulay,  Mr.  H. 
E.  Piatt,  Miss  E.  E.  Morley,  Miss  Bulbeck. 
Eighty-seven  candidates  sat  for  the  ex- 
amination, of  whom  50  were  blind.  Of 
these  69  were  examined  at  Birmingham 
and  18  at  Edinburgh.  Twenty-five  had 
sat  at  the  previous  examination  of  the 
College. 

To  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  sylla- 
bus, candidates  had  to  submit  themselves 
to  tests  in  Braille  reading  and  writing,  in 
Moon,  professional  knowledge,  and  at 
least  three  of  the  following  subjects  :  chair 
caning,  rush  seating,  hand  knitting,  pulp 
cane  work,  string-bag  making  and  netting, 
straw-bag  making  and  raffia  work,  rug 
making,  Braille  music,  and  any  other  sub- 
ject which  the  candidate  may  submit,  if 
such  subject  is  approved  by  the  examiners. 
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The  time  required  for  the  examination 
amounted  to  about  eight  hours  per  teacher. 
As  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  could  be 
taken  en  masse  it  was  found  expedient  to 
divide  the  candidates  taking  the  examina- 
tion at  Birmingham  into  two  sections,  to 
bring  one  set  of  37  candidates  up  for  the 
26th,  27th  and  28th  May,  and  the  second 
section  of  32  for  the  28th,  29th  and  30th 
May.  Wednesday,  the  28th  May,  when 
all  the  candidates  were  present  was  de- 
voted to  written  work. 

Fifty-six  candidates  satisfied  the  exam- 
iners in  the  necessary  subjects  and  will 
receive  the  certificate  of  the  College.  Of 
these  30  were  blind. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful 
candidates,  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
honours  were  obtained  is  indicated  after 
each  name  : — 

Allison,  R.  H.  H.  (1) ;  Anderson,  Miss 
H.  M.  (1) ;  Bromley,  Miss  A.  (3) ;  Burkitt, 
Miss  L.  ;  Butterworth,  Miss  E.  (2) ;  Carter, 
Miss  E.  (2) ;  Cormack,  J.  ;  Crocker,  W. 
G.  (1) ;  Dadley,  Miss  C.  I.  (3)  ;  Davies,  C. 
R.  (4) ;  Donaldson,  J.  ;  Downes,  Miss  A.  E. 
(3) ;  Edward,  Miss  A.  D.  (2) ;  Freshney, 
Miss  K.  E.  (2);  Halliday,  W.  R.  (4); 
Hawley,  J.  (1) ;  Hedges,  W.  G.  (3) ;  Hoole, 
Miss  O.  E.  (6) ;  Hook,  Miss  A.  (2) ;  Inglis, 
T.  V.  (4);  Irvine,  D.  ;  Irving,  J.  (1); 
Jackson,  A.  E.  (4) ;  Knowles,  Miss  E.  (5) ; 
Lindsay,  Miss  J.  G.  (1) ;  Macdonald,  R.  ; 
McLoughlin,  J.  H.  (1) ;  McKinnon,  Miss  J. 
(1);  Marshall,  Mrs.  E.  W.  (1) ;  Millard, 
Miss  G.  (2) ;  Morton,  J.  C.  (2) ;  Mucklow, 
B.  (3) ;  Murray,  A.  M.  ;  Ness,  W.  W.  (3) ; 
Nixon,  Miss  I.  (5) ;  Owen,  Miss  J.  (6) ; 
Parkinson,  Miss  E.  (2) ;  Pawley,  Miss  G. 
(2) ;  Pease,  Miss  M.  (2) ;  Pountney,  Miss  G. 

E.  (3)  ;  Reddick,  Mrs.  A.  (3) ;  Rothwell,  F. 
(1);  Rowland,  Miss  G.  (4);  Shepherd,  Miss 
R.   (1);  Smaldon,   H.  G.   (2);  Smith,  Miss 

F.  (5);  Stretch,  H.  (2);  Taylor,  Miss  M. 
(2);  Unwin,  Miss  M.  A.  (1) ;  Wilson,  Miss 
B.  (1) ;  Winterbottom,  N.  H.  (7)  ;  Oyston, 
Miss  E.  M.  (4) ;  Pirie,  Miss  V.  (1) ;  Beever, 
Miss  E.  A.  (1);  Nicolson,  Miss  J.  (2); 
Needham,  Miss  L.  (1). 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
results  : — 

H.    P.    F. 

Braille  19     35     13 

Moon  16     43       8 

Professional  Knowledge  15     39     14 

Chair    Caning    29     11      14 

Rush    Seating    5     12       6 

Hand   Knitting   10     15       6 

Pulp  Cane  Work  2      12     18 

String-bag  Making  &  Netting       421       9 
Straw-bag    Making    &    Raffia 
Work    6       7       2 


H.    P.    F. 

Rug  Making  24     28       2 

Braille   Music   6       1       1 

Machine   Knitting   1       2       2 

Bead  Work  -      8      - 

Crochet  Work  2        1       - 

Typewriting    1       5       - 

Esparto-mat    Making    ;...       -       4       - 

H — Honours,  P — Passes,  F — Failures. 
The  examiners  report  that  the  general 
results  of  the  examination  were  much  more 
satisfactory  than  last  year.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  candidates  were  better  pre- 
pared and  this  in  turn  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  a  better  idea  as  to 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  examination. 
The  proportion  of  passes  is  also  heightened 
by  the  number  of  re-entries. 

School  Teachers'  Examination,   1924. 

The  School  Teachers'  Examination  was 
held  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind  following  the  Home  Teachers' 
Examination. 

Nine  candidates — seven  women,  two 
men  ;  eight  sighted,  one  partially  sighted — 
satisfied  the  examiners  in  the  necessary 
subjects  and  will  receive  the  School 
Teachers'  certificate  of  the  College. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  will  be  of  interest  to  past  and 
future  candidates  : — 

The     candidates     seemed     to     reach     a 
higher   standard   of  work  this  year.     This 
was  especially  marked  in   Practical   Braille 
and  Theory  of  Education. 
Practical  Braille.— 8  H.,  1  P.,  1  F. 

The    written   dictation    was   particularly 
good     and     the     reading     reached     a     fair 
standard   of   fluency. 
Theoretical  Braille. — 2  H.,  6  P.,  1  F. 

The  questions  were  fairly  well  answered 
but  some  candidates  failed  to  read  the  ques- 
tions accurately  and  gave  themselves  need- 
less answering  which  handicapped  them  as 
regards  time  for  other  questions. 
Arithmetic— 6  H.,  3   P.,   1   F. 

There  is  still  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  the 
signs  used  in   the   revised  system. 
Theory  of  Education. — 4  H.,  3  P.,  2  F. 

The  candidates  securing  honours  showed 
a  good  choice   in   reading,   and   the  papers 
were    thoughtful    and    interesting.      There 
was    a    lack    of    wordiness    this    year — the 
answers  were  briefer  and  showed  system  in 
arrangement.    The  work  in  this  subject  was 
decidedly  of  a  higher  quality. 
Practice  of  Teaching. — 3  H.,  6  P.,  1  F. 
Infant  Teaching. — 1    H. 
Hand  Sewing. — 1  H. 
Hand  Knitting.— 3  H.,   1  P. 
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Typewriting. — i   H.,    i   P. 

The  Hand  Knitting  and  Sewing  were 
exceptionally  good.  The  specimens  on 
scheme  and  the  practical  were  well  executed. 
The  teaching  lessons  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  were  clear  and  definite. 
Woodwork. —  i  F. 
Chair  Caning. — 2   P. 

Practical  work  was  only  moderate,  but 
the  teaching  of  the  work  was  well  done. 
Cane  Weaving  and  Raffia. — 1  P. 
Physical   Exercises. — 1    F. 

The  following  are  the  successful  candi- 
dates ;  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
honours  were  obtained  is  indicated  in 
brackets  : — 

Cooper,  Miss  D.  (3) ;  Craig,  Miss  I.  D. 
(3);  Farrow,  F.  (1) ;  Hardcastle,  L.  (2); 
Higginson,  Miss  M.  A.  (4) ;  McMillan,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  (7);  Osborne,  Miss  L.  F.  (2);  Salter, 
Miss  K.   (4);   Veale,   Miss   H.   (4). 

The  next  School  Teachers'  Examination 
will  be  held  at  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  and 
the  Home  Teachers'  Examination  at 
Swiss  Cottage  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Syllabuses  for  1925  will  be  issued 
in  October  next  and  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Honorary  Registrar  of  the  College,  224 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i.  Also 
copies  of  examination  papers  of  both  exam- 
inations (letterpress  only),  price  6d.  per  set, 
post  free. 


Northern  Branch. 

Report  of  Meeting  held  at 

Ben  well  Dene  School  for  the  Blind, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Saturday,  7th  June,  1924. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  distance 
and  other  business  engagements  made  it  im- 
possible for  a  large  number  of  members  to 
be  present.  Members  from  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, York  and  Sunderland  were  in  atten- 
dance. The  gathering,  though  small,  was 
a  pleasant  one. 

Mr.  Robertson,  Principal  of  the  Insti- 
tution, in  welcoming  the  members,  said  that 
he  hoped  by  the  next  time  the  Association 
met  in  Newcastle,  the  extensions,  which  are 
to  cost  ,£30,000,  will  be  completed  and  the 
accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  children 
increased. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  members  paid  a 
visit  to  Benwell  Grange,  the  training  centre 
for  girls,  where  work  was  displayed  by  Miss 
Nelson,  the  Crafts  Mistress.  All  were 
pleased  with  the  splendid  conditions  under 
which  the  girls  work. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
Farrow,   our   Chairman,    Mr.    Banahan,   of 


York,  kindly  offered  to  take  charge  of  the 
meeting.  Apologies  were  read  from  many 
of  those  who  could  not  attend.  All  regret- 
ted that  the  distance  was  so  great. 

Mr.  Robertson,  in  the  absence  of  his 
friend,  read  the  paper  on  "  Discipline." 
It  was  full  of  thought  and  helpfulness,  but 
as  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Teacher,  nothing 
more  need  be  said  here. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed.  One 
member  supported  the  older  method  of 
rigid  obedience  and  the  dictatorship  of  the 
teacher  ;  another  strongly  favoured  the  co- 
operation of  teacher  and  pupil,  feeling  sure 
that  friendly  relationship  between  teacher 
and  taught  produces  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. One  member  strongly  urged  that  the 
pupil  must  be  allowed  to  develop  along  his 
own  lines. 

Mr.  Robertson's  own  paper  on  "  The 
Education  of  Blind  Children  from  5-16  " 
was  next  read.  He  urged  the  necessity  for 
the  home  teachers  of  every  district  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  parents  of  blind  babies. 
The  neglect  of  little  blind  children  is  caused 
more  often  by  ignorance  than  by  design. 
By  frequent  visits  and  advice,  home  teachers 
may  help  the  parents  very  materially  with 
the  bringing  up  of  their  children,  for 
though  the  child  cannot  be  admitted  into  a 
school  until  the  age  of  five  years,  its  edu- 
cation must  begin  at  a  much  earlier  stage. 

Another  point  emphasised  in  this  paper 
was  the  need  of  fun  and  amusement  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  teacher  is  apt  to  be  too 
serious.  A  timely  laugh  with  the  scholars 
gives  freshness  to  a  lesson  and  aids  the 
digestion  of  dry  facts.  Mr.  Robertson  reads 
the  newspaper  almost  every  morning  to 
teachers  and  pupils  alike.  He  gives  general 
information  tests  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
and  finds  them  specially  helpful.  Geo- 
graphy, history  and  physical  training  take 
an  important  place  in  the  school  course. 
The  object  of  all  education  is  to  make  good 
and  useful  citizens,  and  with  this  aim  in 
view  the  subjects  of  the  various  classes 
are  selected. 

Miss  Winterton  proposed,  and  Miss 
Wiley  seconded,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  excellent  papers. 

Members  were  invited  by  Mr.  Farrow 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Preston,  and  by 
Miss  Bellhouse  to  hold  it  at  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  Manchester.  It  was 
decided  to  accept  the  offer,  of  Miss  Bellhouse 
as  their  would  be  much  of  educational 
value  to  learn  at  the  Library. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  tea  was  pro- 
vided by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Robertson 
and  Miss  Holliday,  the  Matron.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  Mr.  Gledhill, 
to  which  Mr.  Robertson  genially  responded, 
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After  tea  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  school 
building  and  specimens  of  the  children's 
work  were  displayed.  The  splendid  grounds 
surrounding  the  Institution  were  much  ad- 
mired by  all  the  visitors. 


The  Place  of  Discipline  in  Education. 

[A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Robertson,  in  the 
absence  of  his  friend,  at  the  Northern 
Branch  A.T.B.  Meeting  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  7th  June,   1924.] 

Discipline  is  easier  to  detect  than  to 
define  ;  it  manifests  itself  in  so  many  ways. 
Speaking  broadly  one  may  say  that  its  field 
of  activity  comprises  the  whole  of  education 
and  even  life  itself.  A  slowly  dying  but 
formerly  a  quite  common  acceptance  of  the 
term  was  that  of  an  external  force — the 
teacher  or  ruler — bending  the  will  and  per- 
sonality of  the  learner  or  subject  in  certain 
required  directions. 

To  attain  this  end,  rules  and  regula- 
tions, differing  at  the  will  of  the  former, 
were  devised  to  which  the  subject  must 
conform  and  accept  without  challenge  or 
question.  Some  of  these  rules  were,  and 
still  are,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community — in  our  case  the 
school — and  are  recognised  as  such  ;  the 
purpose  of  others  may  be  obscure,  and  on 
this  account,  they  make  no  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  fairness  and  justice. 

Various  sanctions  were  imposed,  some- 
times wisely,  sometimes  as  at  Dotheboys 
Hall,  quite  indiscriminately  with  the  object 
of  securing  a  completely  submissive  child, 
with  its  actions,  attitudes,  speech,  etc., 
moulded  to  one  common  problem. 

The  method  produced  its  good  as  well 
as  its  bad  effects.  A  scholar  disciplined  in 
this  way  was  usually  obedient,  industrious, 
neat,  and  methodical.  Qualities  such  as 
these  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  but 
no  one  will,  I  think,  contend  that  they 
include  all,  or  even  the  most  important 
qualities,  which  go  to  form  the  character  of 
the  perfect  man. 

Fortunately,  there  are  now  unmistak- 
able signs  of  a  better  and  wider  conception 
of  what  true  discipline  implies.  Teachers 
now  realise  that  the  whole  of  education  is  a 
discipline,  that  their  prime  duty  is  to  de- 
velop the  latent  powers  of  the  child  and  not 
to  check  them  ;  to  foster  and  direct  its 
capacities  into  right  channels ;  and  above 
all,  to  strengthen  by  precept  and  example 
all  that  helps  to  build  up  character. 

The  new  view  of  a  successful  school, 
while  insisting  on  an  accurate  and  adequate 


acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, penetrates  deeper  and  takes  note  of  the 
bearing  of  the  boys  and  their  relations  with 
their  teachers,  their  moral  qualities  and 
tastes,  their  interests  and  application  to 
their  lessons,  their  appearance,  their 
capacity  and  courage  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment and  to  shoulder  responsibility  ;  to  co- 
operate for  the  general  good  of  the 
community ;  to  play  the  game  fairly  and 
honestly.  Their  appreciation  of  good  litera- 
ture ;  their  interest  in  music  and  art  are  also 
factors  to  take  into  account  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  disciplinary  training  of  a 
school.  The  problem,  in  short,  for  the 
teacher  is  how  he  can  best  train  his  pupils 
to  realise  themselves  in  the  fullest  degree 
and  to  fit  them  to  become  intelligent  and 
reliable  citizens.  Honesty,  fair  play,  perse- 
verence,  obedience  to  duty,  resourcefulness, 
etc.,  are  some  of  the  qualities  he  sets  him- 
self to  cultivate. 

It  is  obvious  that  his  taste  is  much  more 
complex  than  in  the  old  days  when  routine 
and  method  followed  strictly  defined  lines 
from  which  it  was  heresy  to  diverge.  True 
discipline  is  the  operation  and  the  result  of 
a  combination  of  factors.  Neglecting  the 
home — a  factor,  alas  !  too  often  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help — there  are  many  in- 
fluences at  work  on  the  child  ;  the  teacher, 
the  environment  at  school,  the  various 
lessons,  the  reaction  of  the  children  on  each 
other,  and  their  relations  with  their 
teachers,  the  school  games,  etc. 

(A)  Much  depends  upon  the  personality 
of  the  head  teacher  and  his  assistant  staff. 
The  human  factor  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
one  in  swaying  the  discipline;  a  child  has 
probably  to  pass  under  the  charge  of  nine 
or  ten  persons  before  he  completes  the 
elementary  stage  of  his  education.  From 
each  of  these  persons  he  learns  something 
besides  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
The  child  usually  selects  instinctively  the 
best  from  each,  and  as  he  passes  from  char- 
acter to  character,  he  is  making,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  comparisons  and  contrasts. 
He  likes  one  teacher  ;  he  dislikes  another  ; 
but  there  may  be  something  he  does  not 
like  in  the  popular  teacher,  and  something 
he  does  like  in  the  unpopular  one. 

The  discipline  and  tone  of  the  whole 
school  inter  alia  will  depend  upon — 

(a)  Whether  the  individual  members  of 
the  staff  have  character,  and 

(b)  Whether  they  combine  well  for  the 
common  good. 

The  corporate  life  of  a  school  always 
depends  on  the  staff.  Ideals  travel  down- 
wards ;  if  the  members  of  a  staff  do  not 
pull  together,  if  they  are  too  individual  and 
self-centred,  then  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
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unity  of  effort  and  a  sound  corporate  spirit 
and  tradition  in  the  school.  Again,  in  the 
management  of  single  classes,  there  are 
qualities  which  mark  off  the  disciplinarian. 
Contrary  to  public  opinion,  he  has  not  a 
hard  voice  and  sharp  command  ;  the  cane 
is  not  always  in  his  hand  ;  he  is  the  last 
man  to  require  rigidity,  except  in.  special 
circumstances  ;  and  the  boys  are  not  frigh- 
tened of  him.  These  are  more  or  less 
negative  indications.  The  true  disciplin- 
arian has  also  positive  attributes  : — 

(a)  He  is  quiet  in  manner,  address, 
and  appearance ; 

(b)  He  does  not  raise  his  voice,  but 
what  he  says  carries  weight.  There  is  a 
directness  in  all  hjs  remarks  ; 

(c)  He  can  afford  to  make  a  request 
instead  of  giving  a  command  ; 

(d)  He  is  not  afraid  to  let  his  class 
laugh  ; 

(e)  He  can  leave  his  class  unattended 
and  know  the  scholars  will  carry  on  ; 

(f)  His  "  wiggings  "  are  given  in  a 
gentle  but  serious  manner,  he  can  draw 
tears  when  the  cane  will  fail  to  do  so  ; 

(g)  He  has  a  reserve  of  strength  which 
is  suspected  by  his  pupils,  though  seldom 
probed  :  very  occasionally  he  will  have  to 
call  on  his  reserve  in  the  case  of  a  very 
unusual  pupil  :  one  call  is  sufficient,  the 
boy  does  not  want  a  second  experience  ; 

(h)  Usually  the  disciplinarian  is  the 
last  to  moralise  on  good  conduct  :  his 
teaching  of  morals  is  indirect  :  the  pupils 
instinctively  follow  the  lead  his  example 
gives  ; 

(i)  He  is  interested  in  the  games  and 
leisure  pursuits  of  his  scholars  and  not  in- 
frequently devotes  part  of  his  spare  time  to 
their  out  of  school  activities  ; 

(j)  His  success  is  mainly  due  to  the 
way  he  handles  individuals  :  as  a  class 
teacher  he  is  an  individualist — not  a  mass 
producer  ; 

(k)  He  is  at  once  loyal  to  the  other 
members  of  the  staff  and  to  his  boys  :  he 
always  pulls  his  weight  in  the  staff  crew. 

(B)  The  instruction  jn  the  various 
branches  of  the  curriculum  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  discipline.  Many  critics 
have  raised  their  voices  against  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  or  that  subject  in  the  curri- 
culum, and  admirers  of  the  "good  old  days" 
are  still  to  be  found,  who  look  back  with 
regret  to  the  times  when  the  "  three  R's  " 
and  nothing  else  was  the  meaning  of  in- 
struction in  elementary  education.  Time 
does  not  permit  us  to  examine  and  defend 
the  inclusion  of  drawing,  physical  training, 
geography  and  history,  hygiene,  tem- 
perance and  thrift,  etc.,  nor  is  such  defence 
needed,  I  am  sure.     It  will  be  sufficient  to 


say  that  each  has  its  definite  purpose  in  the 
general  scheme  of  training. 

There  is  also  little  need  to  point  out  that 
all  the  subjects — "  three  R's"  and  the  rest 
— are  so  much  material  upon  which  the 
young  mind  may  exercise  itself.  They  have, 
of  course,  an  additional  value  in  that  the 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  more  or 
less  essential  in  after  life,  for  without  it, 
the  person  would  be  seriously  handicapped. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  any 
subject  demands — in  varying  degree — quali- 
ties of  perseverence,  determination  and 
grit  to  overcome  difficulties,  initiative  and 
judgment.  Teachers  recognise  that  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning.  They  are  aware 
that  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  remove  all 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  pupil  ;  in 
fact,  if  the  curriculum  of  a  school  included 
no  difficult  or  distasteful  features,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  introduce  them.  "  Spoon- 
feeding "  is  going  out  of  fashion.  Thus  our 
disciplinarian,  especially  if  his  class 
is  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  school  encourag- 
ages  his  boys  to  teach  themselves,  /o  study 
and  find  information  from  books,  and  to 
face  their  problems  unaided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. He  is  a  guide  who  points  the  way  ; 
but  he  neither  carries  the  passenger  nor 
pulls  the  coach.  He  knows  that  if  his 
pupils  succeed  in  overcoming  their  diffi- 
culties by  their  own  efforts  they  will  gain 
the  reward  and  feel  the  throb  of  satisfaction 
and  inspiration  to  further  efforts  which 
comes  to  all  those  who  have  taught  them- 
selves anything. 

Although  each  subject  plays  its  part  in 
the  development  of  character,  there  are 
some  which  do  so  to  a  greater  extent  than 
others  and  some  which  are  mainly  con- 
cerned in  cultivating  one  side  of  a  child's 
nature,  e.g.,  the  aesthetic — music,  art, 
literature.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the 
case  for  every  subject  ;  but  I  select  a  few 
which  seem  to  me  specially  worth  mention. 

Private  reading,  literature,  study  of 
poetry.  The  reading  habit,  properly 
directed,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  habits 
a  boy  acquires  in  school.  It  helps  him  to 
distinguish  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
book,  provides  him  with  a  healthy  means 
of  recreation  and  with  a  source  from  which 
he  can  extend  and  deepen  his  knowledge, 
and  protects  him  from  the  cheap  and  in- 
sidious literature  which  will  meet  him  at 
every  turn.  Standard  works,  suitable  to 
his  age,  are  provided  by  which  he  is  able 
to  measure  the  merits  of  other  books,  and 
to  this  extent  at  least  he  is  on  the  way  to 
acquiring  a  cultured  taste  for  good  as 
opposed  to  evil.  "  Big  "  characters  are 
brought  vividly  before  his  mind  and  charac- 
ter   study    becomes    possible    through    the 
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printed  word.  The  appreciation  of  beauti- 
ful thoughts,  well  expressed,  has  a  lasting 
and  direct  influence  on  conduct. 

History  and  geography  also  give  oppor- 
tunities of  developing  character.  They 
afford  a  training  in  judgment,  help  to  create 
a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  to  extend  the 
school  spirit  into  the  wider  patriotism.  His- 
tory in  particular  supplies  examples  of  good 
and  bad  lines  of  conduct ;  it  teaches  that 
mistakes  have  to  be  paid  for  sooner  or  later  ; 
and  affords  abundant  opportunities  of 
exercising  criticism  and  judgment. 

Music  and  speech  training.  The  eleva- 
ting influence  of  good  music  is  of  course 
recognised  generally  and  there  is,  I  think, 
no  question  that  once  acquried,  the  taste 
for  good  music  persists  through  life.  In 
these  days  of  what  must  be  termed  "corrupt 
music"  the  necessity  of  training  our  chil- 
dren to  appreciate  the  real  thing  will  not  be 
challenged.  Correct,  fluent  speech  is  a 
great  aid  to  clear  thinking  and  gives  con- 
fidence. I  am  convinced  that  a  good  deal 
of  whatsis  known  as  "  class  consciousness  " 
arises  from  a  feeling  of  inferiority  of  the 
ill-educated  man  when  addressing  a  person 
who  has  had  in  this  respect  a  better  train- 
ing. With  every  desire  to  be  friendly,  the 
former  is  ill  at  ease,  loses  confidence,  and 
very  naturally  shows  his  worst  side. 

I  must  refer  briefly  to  the  reaction  of  the 
children  on  each  other  as  a  factor  in 
promoting  a  healthy,  corporate  tradition  in 
the  school.  In  its  origin,  this  corporate  life 
rests  mainly  with  the  head  teacher,  and  to  a 
less  degree  with  his  staff.  But  in  its  suc- 
cessful development  much  depends  on  the. 
relation  between  them  and  the  pupils  and 
between  pupil  and  pupil. 

The  natural  teachers  of  a  class  help  to 
carry  tradition  downwards  from  their  head 
teacher,  and  teacher  to  fellow  pupils.  They 
are  the  middle-men  in  the  scheme. 

The  perfect  system  trains  the  boys  to 
shoulder  responsibility  and  to  weigh  pros 
and  cons  and  so  make  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime. 

Emulation  is  aroused  by  the  House  sys- 
tem, which  introduces  the  team  spirit  into 
the  classroom.  The  code  of  honour  framed 
by  the  pupils  themselves  and  approved  by 
the  teacher  may  be  much  more  effective  in 
securing  good  conduct  than  rules  and  regu- 
lations imposed  from  without ; 

"  For  ground  in  yonder  social  mill, 
We  rub  each  other's  angles  down." 

In  conclusion,  may  I  add  a  few  words  in 
defence  of  the  teacher.  No  class  of  men 
or  women  can  hope  to  escape  criticism  in 
these  days  but  as  one  who  has  worked 
among  them  for  rnore  years  than  I  care  to 


remember,  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  say  that,  as  a  class,  they  have  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  and  display  cheerfulness  and 
resource  in  dealing  with  the  many  difficul- 
ties of  their  important  task,  for  which  we 
should  be  deeply  grateful.  It  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  expected  that  every  teacher  will 
possess  all  the  qualities  I  have  ascribed  to 
my  ideal  disciplinarian  ;  but  it  has  always 
been  to  me  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to 
find  so  many  who  approach  him.  I  would 
ask  you  to  reflect  upon  the  heavy  demands 
made  upon  them  in  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion and  to  judge  them  with  leniency  and 
sympathy. 


A  School  Camp. 

"  A  Teachers'  Meeting  will  be  held  to 
discuss  the  plans  for  a  School  Camp  " — 
so  ran  the  notice.  The  hour  arrived  ;  the 
teachers  arrived  ;  a  lengthy  discussion  took 
place.  Last  year  we  had  run  a  small 
camp  for  about  25  Boy  Scouts.  The  senior 
pupils  of  the  boys'  section  also  had  revelled 
in  a  week-end  of  camp  experience.  But  this 
was  another  and  weightier  matter. 

Our  aim  was  to  give  the  whole  of  the 
resident  pupils  one  full  week  of  camp  life 
during  the  term,  but  how  was  this  to  be 
done?  Was  it  to  be  a  mixed  camp?  How 
would  we  manage  for  staff?  Wouldn't  the 
catering  be  a  serious  problem  ?  These  and 
other  difficulties  were  thoroughly  thrashed 
out.  Some  of  us  couldn't  quite  see  how  it 
could  be  done.  One  honest  pessimist  de- 
clared, "  I  can't  imagine  totally  blind  girls 
sleeping  in  tents  and  doing  the  necessary 
duties  of  a  camp."  The  men  teachers  ob- 
jected to  a  camp  held  solely  for  girls.  The 
women  teachers  agreed,  as  they  had  little 
experience  of  camp  life.  "  What  would 
happen  during  a  storm,  and  if  a  tent  were 
blown  down  and  the  men  were  not  at 
hand?  " 

At  length  the  discussion  ended  and  we 
summed  up  the  pros  and  cons,  with  the 
result  that  the  "  ayes  "  had  it  and  the 
camp  only  needed  official  consent  before  the 
plans  were  laid.  This  was  readily  given, 
and  we  started  preparations. 
Preparation  and  Equipment. 

The  camping  ground  selected  was  about 
eight  miles  from  the  school  and  was  lent 
to  us  free  of  charge.  It  stands  high,  right 
away  from  the  city's  bustle,  and  yet  could 
be  conveniently  reached  by  'bus  and  tram. 
A  neighbouring  farm  supplied  the  water  and 
the  farmer  also  offered  barn  and  stable 
accommodation  in  case  of  storms  and  rain. 

The    pupils    were    divided    into    three 
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groups  with  about  40  in  each  group.  The 
technical  students  over  16  years  of  age 
came  back  to  school  daily  for  their  usual 
work  but  had  the  evenings  and  week-end 
in  camp.  The  younger  children  had  school 
in  camp  part  of  the  day  and  were  kept 
fully  and  happily  employed  with  the  varied 
activities  of  the  open-air  life.  We  arranged 
as  far  as  possible  to  send  the  groups  accord- 
ing to  school  classification,  thus  making  the 
lessons  more  effective. 

After  the  selection  of  pupils  had  been 
made  the  School  Medical  Officer  examined 
each  boy  and  girl  a  few  days  previous  to 
their  departure.  All  were  pronounced  phy- 
sically fit. 

A  list  of  the  necessary  equipment  was 
carefully  considered.  We  secured  six  army 
bell  tents,  to  hold  six  pupils  in  each,  a 
similar  tent  for  the  men  teachers  and  one 
for  the  women.  A  store  tent  and  a  smaller 
one  for  school  equipment  were  also 
purchased. 

The  initial  outlay  of  the  camp  is  neces- 
sarily heavy,  as  cooking  utensils,  washing 
apparatus,  ground  sheets,  etc.,  make  the 
cost  mount  up,  but  once  these  are  secured 
the  future  expenses  will  be  comparatively 
light.  Our  school  carpenter,  helped  by  the 
boys,  made  the  necessary  wooden  erections. 
The  cost  of  our  equipment  would  be  about 
,£50,  but  all  the  apparatus  can  be  stored 
away  for  future  use,  and  next  year  the 
expenses  will  only  consist  of  food,  fuel, 
cartage,  and  travelling. 
Staff. 

The  allocating  of  the  various  members 
of  the  staff  for  camp  was  the  next  item. 
All  agreed  that  a  Camp  Warden  was  imper- 
ative. Fortunately  for  us,  one  of  our  super- 
visors (who  is  also  our  Scout  Master)  was 
at  liberty.  He  was  asked  to  take  charge 
and  get  the  camp  ground  in  readiness.  We 
all  felt  that  he  was  the  right  man  for  the 
job.  He  had  large  and  varied  camp  experi- 
ence and  knew  the  pupils.  Fully  a  week 
before  the  first  party  was  sent  out  he  was 
at  the  camping  ground  helped  by  three 
senior  boys.  By  this  plan  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  in  ship-shape  order. 

The  boys'  camping  ground  was  some 
distance  away  from  the  girls — the  field  was 
a  most  convenient  one,  as  the  shape  lent 
itself  to  this  distribution  of  tents ;  each 
section  was  entirely  hidden  from  the  other. 
We  appointed  the  Warden  and  a  master 
for  the  supervision  of  the  boys,  and  two 
women  teachers  for  the  girls.  It  was  neces- 
sary at  times  for  one  of  the  teachers  to 
come  back  to  school  to  help  with  the  duties 
there.  The  cooking  arrangements  were  ad- 
mirably carried  out  by  our  housewifely 
teacher.    We  teased  her  about  her  ancestry, 


declaring  that  such  a  born  camper  must  be 
descended  from  the  Romany  tribe.  Nothing 
seemed  to  come  amiss  to  her,  and  an  ex- 
cellent meal  could  be  turned  out  whatever 
the  weather  conditions. 

The  time-table,  dietary,  and  duties 
of  the  teachers  and  warden  were  drawn 
out  beforehand  with  sufficient  elasticity  to 
suit  all  conditions.  One  thing,  however, 
was  insisted  on  and  that  was  an  hour's 
rest  in  the  afternoon  for  all. 

The  duties  of  the  staff  were  arduous  and 
hardly  any  free  time  was  available,  but  the 
willingness  of  everyone — in  camp  amid  the 
new  conditions,  and  at  school  in  the  more 
humdrum  surroundings — made  the  experi- 
ence an  unqualified  success.  One  section 
could  not  have  worked  without  the  other, 
as  extra  duties  were  involved  in  both  cases. 
Activities. 

And  the  children — well,  they  had  a 
glorious  time,  and  even  our  pessimist  was 
converted  !  Duties  were  arranged  for 
various  groups,  and  each  child  had  some- 
thing to  do.  An  orderly  was  appointed  for 
each  tent,  and  kit  inspection  took  place 
each  morning.  What  a  hunting  some- 
times for  tooth  brushes,  towels,  and 
combs — but  everything  must  be  found — an 
inexorable  law.  We  found  nearly  all  the 
lighter  work  could  be  undertaken  by  the 
pupils — dish  washing,  preparation  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  never-ending  water  carry- 
ing, spoon  and  knife  cleaning,  setting  the 
tables  and  tidying  the  tents.  The  senior 
girls  were  at  camp  with  the  little  boys 
and  girls  and  one  had  glimpses  into  phases 
of  character  during  camp  not  realised 
before. 

One  wished  that  The  Teacher  could 
publish  the  photographs  snapped  in  the 
midst  of  it  all,  to  catch  the  spirit  of  ser- 
vice, fun  and  adventure.  The  jolly  groups 
hay-making,  tossing  and  burying  each 
other  ;  the  paddlcrs  singing  in  the  brook  ; 
the  orderlies  dish-washing  and  water-carry- 
ing ;  prayers  round  the  flag ;  the  kinder- 
garten picnic,  when  all  the  wee  ones  came 
in  "  a  big  red  'bus  "  and  were  entertained 
to  strawberries  and  tea  by  their  little  hosts 
and  hostesses  at  camp.  How  they  rolled 
about  in  the  hay,  trotted  in  and  out  of  the 
tents,  and  rode  in  the  milk  float  round  and 
round  the  field.  One  wee  mite,  replete  with 
strawberries,  buns  and  joy  said,  "  It's 
the  best  picnic  ever  was,  and  ever  could 
be." 

Perhaps  the  best-loved  item  in  the  camp 
programme  was  "  the  camp-fire  "  after 
prayers  and  supper  were  over.  No  matter 
how  sultry  the  night,  fresh  logs  were  put 
on    the    fire    and    the    proceedings    started. 
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Choruses,  individual  items,  part-singing, 
recitations,  jokes,  and  stories  all  had  their 
place.  It  was  surprising  to  hear  a  long 
patter  song,  familiar  to  Scouts,  reeled  off 
by  some  little  boy  or  girl  who  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  deficient  in  memory  and  con- 
centration !  The  staff  composed  a  "  Camp 
Alphabet,"  which  will  be  sung  and  handed 
down  among  the  school  traditions.  The 
final  "  camp-fire  "  of  each  group  was  a 
special  occasion,  and  each  member,  includ- 
ing the  teachers,  must  perform.  The  fine 
spirit  in  these  little  gatherings  drew  all 
together  in  a  close  bond  of  comradeship. 

The  school  time-table  was  elastic,  but 
good  work  was  done.  The  Nature  and  Geo- 
graphy lessons  were  taken  in  ideal  con- 
ditions. Farm  implements  were  examined, 
measurements  taken  and  practical  work 
done.  No  handwork  was  found  necessary, 
as  the  camp  duties  proved  sufficient  for 
manual  training.  Home  and  school  letters 
were  written  and  stories  enjoyed  both  in 
public  and  private  reading. 

The  testing  time  for  the  first  group 
came  on  the  first  night.  A  thunder  storm 
of  unusual  severity  started  about  nine 
o'clock.  Fortunately  all  were  in  readiness, 
as  the  wise  old  farmer  foretold  the  event. 
The  girls  were  hustled — blankets  and 
all — into  the  barn  ;  the  boys  spent  the  night 
in  sundry  cow-sheds  and  stables  plentifully 
supplied  with  straw.  Very  few  slept,  as  the 
storm  was  long  continued  and  violent. 
None,  however,  were  the  worse  for  the  ex- 
perience, and,  in  spite  of  a  sleepless  night, 
everyone  came  up  smiling  next  morning. 
The  afternoon  rest  that  day  Was  prolonged 
and  very  much  appreciated.  "  The  storm  " 
and  "  the  night  we  spent  in  the  barn  "  is 
related  with  gusto,  mingled  with  just  the 
right  touch  of  awe.  The  second  group 
had  no  such  experience  and  felt  that  they 
had  been  done  out  of  something  exciting. 
Alas  !  the  third  group  proved  unfortunate. 
The  weather  broke — one  night  was  spent 
in  the  barn — and,  owing  to  continual  rain 
storms,  to  everyone's  regret,  the  recall 
"  home  "  came,  which  caused  just  a  few 
tears.  They  had,  however,  four  days  at 
camp  and  have  been  promised  "  longer 
next  time." 

In  reviewing  the  camp,  now  that  all  is 
over,  what  gain  has  been  secured? 

For  the  pupils  it  has  been  a  memorable 
week — one  that  can  be  lived  over  and  over 
again  with  happy  recollections.  The  elder 
pupils  realised  that  simple  pleasures  are  the 
greatest  and  most  enduring,  and  that  a 
purse  is  not  necessary  to  secure  happiness. 
Tin  spirit  of  service  and  comradeship — each 
for  all  and  all  for  each — was  demonstrated 
in  practical  ways,   and  we  learned  to  sing 


and  take  as  our  motto  now,  and  let  us  hope 
always,  the  chorus  of  "  The  Camper's 
Alphabet  "  :— 

"  So  merry,  so  merry,  so  merry  are  we, 
There's  nothing  on  earth  like  our  camp, 
you  will  see, 
Blow  high  or  blow  low,  rain  hard  or  rain 
long, 
Whatever    the    weather    there's    nothing 
goes  wrong." 

J.I.F. 


A  Visit  to  the  Perkins  Institution 

and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 

Watertown,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips,  Montreal, 

Formerly  Resident  M aster-in-charge , 

Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Manchester. 

Recently  it  was  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  spend  four  days  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  as  the  guest  of 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Esq.,  Director.  I  feel 
that  an  attempt  at  a  description  of  this 
large  and  flourishing  American  school  may 
be  of  interest  to  my  former  colleagues  in 
the  work  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
England.  Four  days  was  all  too  short  a 
visit  to  see  all  that  "  Perkins  "  had  to  offer 
to  one  so  interested  as  myself,  and  my  ac- 
count of  the  school  must  needs  be 
superficial. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is 
situated  in  the  township  of  Watertown,  ad- 
jacent to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  so  named 
by  the  early  settlers  after  the  English  king 
of  that  name.  It  is  entirely  self-contained 
and  stands  in  grounds  of  some  34  acres, 
which  in  spring  and  summertime  must  be 
very  beautiful,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
were  under  snow.  The  community,  con- 
sisting of  about  four  hundred  people,  three- 
fourths  being  pupils,  is  housed  under  four 
main  roofs.  These  comprise  Howe  Build- 
ing, the  Boys'  Close,  the  Girls'  Close,  and 
the  Kindergarten.  In  addition  are  the 
Director's  house,  the  hospital,  the  head 
gardener's  house,  the  steward's  house,  and 
garages.  All  the  buildings  are  connected 
by  subway,  which  may  be  used  in  bad 
weather,  and  are  invariably  used  for  the 
delivery  of  stores  to  the  separate  houses 
from  an  underground  storeroom.  The  archi- 
tecture throughout  is  Tudor-Gothic,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  beautiful  alike  in  simplicity 
and  setting.  The  present  buildings  have 
been  occupied  ten  years,  prior  to  which  the 
Lower    School    was    situated    at    Jamaica 
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Plain,  Boston,  and  the  Upper  School  at 
South  Boston.  Howe  Building  is  the  main 
edifice  and  contains  the  chapel,  museum, 
libraries,  concert  hall,  administrative  offices, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  skating  rink, 
and  the  boys'  upper  school  and  girls'  upper 
school,  built  round  two  quadrangles  flanked 
with  cloisters.  Surmounting  the  whole  is  a 
lofty  tower  with  a  peal  of  English  bells. 
Some  difficulty  was  experienced  after  these 
bells  were  raised  to  their  position  in  the 
tower  to  find  the  necessary  bell-ringers. 
Eventually  eight  competent  men  were 
brought  out  from  England  and  found 
positions  in  Boston.  These  men  still  ring 
the  "  Perkins  "  peal.  Pupils  chime  the 
bells  every  Sunday  morning.  The  pealing 
of  bells  is  nothing  like  so  prevalent  in 
America  as  in  England,  and  I  believe  many 
of  the  residents  of  Watertown  were  con- 
siderably astonished  when  these  bells  first 
broke  the  stillness  of  a  peaceful  Sabbath 
afternoon.  The  tower  itself  is  a  landmark 
for  a  considerable  distance  and  constantly 
invites  the  passing  public  to  enquire  what 
goes  on  under  it.  In  fact  this  is  one  of  its 
functions. 

Flanking  the  main  building  are  the 
Closes — one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the 
girls — where  the  pupils  live.  The  distinc- 
tive feature  of  "  Perkins  "  is  its  grouping 
by  families.  In  each  close  are  four  houses, 
in  each  of  which  twenty  pupils  reside  under 
the  charge  of  the  house  matron,  or  mother, 
and  four  teachers.  This  plan  brings  both 
teacher  and  taught  together  in  complete 
little  families  for  living.  They  leave  their 
houses  daily  only  for  schooling,  outdoor 
recreation,  etc.  Everybody  participates 
somewhat  in  the  housework.  No  study  or 
practice  is  assigned  to  the  dwelling  house, 
but  all  to  the  schoolrooms.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cooking,  the  bulk  of  the 
household  work  is  carried  on  regularly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  pupils,  no  one  of 
whom,  however,  has  such  an  excess  of  it 
as  to  interfere  with  studies  or  recreation. 
In  addition  to  this  family  system  there  is 
for  the  girls  a  cottage  of  domestic  science, 

»  where  the  teacher  of  housework  lives  with 
four  selected  girls,  changed  each  term,  and 
carries  out  with  them  in  detail  the  require- 
ments of  ordinary  family  life.  The  interior 
of  a  cottage  shows,  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
large  living  room  with  a  big  open  fireplace 
capable  of  burning  huge  logs.  Window- 
seats,  cushioned  lockers  and  comfortable 
settles  make  the  room  look  very  old- 
English,  and  conjure  up  visions  of  jolly, 
romping  Christmas  parties  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  style.  One  cottage  boasts  an 
ingle-nook.  In  the  dining-room  pupils  sit 
six  or  so  at  a  table  with  their  teachers  and 


are  unobtrusively  taught  correct  procedure 
at  table.  The  second  floor  contains  bed- 
rooms, linen  stores,  etc.  Two  or  four  pupils 
share  a  bed-room.  Bathing  accommodation 
is  ample,  even  the  cook  having  a  private 
bath  of  her  own  ! 

Quite  apart  and  some  distance  from 
Howe  Building  and  the  Closes  where  live 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  schools, 
is  the  building  containing  the  two  kinder- 
garten schools  and  the  two  primary 
schools.  (Boys  and  girls  are  in  separate 
schools  throughout  "  Perkins.")  This 
building  is  arranged  around  a  central 
quadrangle  with  cloisters,  and  contains 
class-rooms  and  living  houses  for  the  chil- 
dren of  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Work 
in  the  kindergarten  classes  is  carried  on  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  an  up-to-date 
English  school.  One  noticeable  feature  in 
the  girls'  primary  school  is  that  all  pupils 
are  still  taught  to  read  line  type  and  to 
write  in  pencil.  One  class  of  girls  which  I 
visited  had  attained  remarkable  fluency  in 
this  reading  and  could  all  write  ordinary 
script  in  pencil.  The  work  in  line  type  is 
taught  before  Braille  is  attempted,  and  it  is 
found  the  sense  of  touch  becomes  so  well 
developed  that  Braille  offers  little  difficulty. 
The  boys,  who  begin  with  Braille,  do  not 
learn  to  read  the  line  type. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Institution  is  a 
comprehensive  one,  embracing  general  class 
training  in  similar  subjects  to  those  taught 
in  an  English  school — music,  manual  train- 
ing and  physical  training.  From  the  kinder- 
garten, where  work  and  play  proceed  along 
the  lines  established  by  Froebel,  the  chil- 
dren proceed  to  the  primary  school,  where 
more  serious  work  is  undertaken.  At  about 
the  age  of  fourteen,  the  pupils  are  promoted 
to  the  upper  school,  where  they  pursue  their 
studies  to  the  completion  of  the  course. 
Pupils  who  graduate  from  the  high  school 
are  about  twenty  years  old.  Many  of  these 
have  already  begun  such  vocational  studies 
as  piano  tuning  and  music  teaching,  type- 
writing and  housekeeping,  which  they  may 
remain  to  finish.  No  law  exists  in  Massa- 
chusetts, or  indeed  in  all  the  U.S.A., 
whereby  a  boy  or  girl  is  compelled  to  leave 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  take 
up  purely  vocational  training  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  teaching  staff  number  fifty,  and 
there  are  twelve  or  more  house  matrons  or 
mothers.  The  daily  commingling  of  imma- 
ture with  the  mature  minds  works  out  in 
the  ratio  of  four  to  one.  School  hours  are 
considerably  longer  than  in  England,  begin- 
ning at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
finishing  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
with  an  additional  hour's  study  or 
reading     in     the     evening.       Against     this 
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fact,  however,  must  be  placed  the 
fact  that  school  holidays  are  much 
longer  in  America — the  summer  vacation 
extending  to  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  The 
rising  bell  rings  at  six  o'clock  and  all  re- 
tire at  nine  at  night.  All  clocks  in  the 
Institution  are  worked  electrically  from  a 
central  mechanism,  which  is  also  so 
arranged  as  to  ring  bells  at  times  through- 
out all  the  buildings,  for  the  changes  in  the 
daily  programme.  Sunday  is  a  programme- 
less  day  at  "  Perkins." 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  the  possession 
of  a  fine  museum,  containing  all  manner  of 
specimens  useful  for  the  teaching  of  history, 
geography  and  nature  study.  Specimens  are 
arranged  in  cases,  and  the  cases  are  placed 
to  form  alcoves  wherein  are  tables  on 
which  pupils  may  examine  specimens 
straight  from  the  particular  case  selected 
for  study. 

The  method  of  handling  maps  in  the 
geography  rooms  is  an  interesting  one. 
Large  maps  in  relief  are  arranged  round  the 
walls  and  suspended  by  cords  over  pulleys 
and  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  much  the 
same  way  as  windows.  The  maps  hang 
three  or  four  deep,  and  those  not  required 
may  be  pushed  up  out  of  the  way,  leaving 
the  particular  map  or  'maps  for  study  free 
for  pupils  to  handle.  The  sides  of  the 
maps  run  in  grooves. 

A  room  which  will  be  envied  in  many  an 
English  school  is  that  of  a  fully  equipped 
science  laboratory,  which  at  the  time  I 
visited  it  was  being"  used  for  a  discussion 
on  wireless  telephony.  The  science  master 
is  also  an  enthusiastic  poultry  keeper,  and 
under  him  a  class  of  older  boys  study 
poultry  keeping  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically. With  some  help  they  built  their 
own  hen  house,  and  succeeded  in  raising 
over  ioo  chicks.  The  boys  in  the  primary 
school  devote  their  attention  to  rabbits, 
and  grow  food  for  their  pets  in  their  own 
school  gardens. 

A  large  and  extensive  library,  housed  in 
a  beautiful  hall,  serves  at  once  the  school 
pupils  and  the  home  readers  of  all  New 
England.  In  one  alcove  is  a  table,  on 
which  the  Director  keeps,  for  the  perusal 
of  teachers,  books,  magazines,  pamphlets 
and  current  literature  bearing  on  education 
in  general  and  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  particular.  The  last  issue  of  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind  was  there.  Other  alcoves  con- 
tain stands  opening  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  and  showing  photographs  and  ex- 
hibits in  connection  with  the  history  of  this 
and  other  schools.  One  exhibit  which  had 
a  particular  interest  for  me  was  a  banner 
bearing  a  greeting  from  the  pupils  of  Swiss 
Cottage  School  for  the  Blind,   London,  to 


the  pupils  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Boston,  dated  June  20th,  19 19.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  library  is  a  room  containing 
filed  copies  of  all  printed  books  known  to 
the  Director,  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
blindness  in  any  shape  or  form,  together 
with  reports  of  schools  for  the  blind  from 
all  corners  of  the  world,  pamphlets,  news- 
paper clippings,  etc.,  etc. 

The  scheme  in  manual  training  is  a 
varied  one,  and  is  worked  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  in  England,  though  perhaps  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  scheme  for  girls  is  cer- 
tainly a  comprehensive  one,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Sloyd  underlying  the  course.  Each 
article  is  a  finished  model,  in  which,  from 
its  evident  utility,  its  maker  is  herself  in- 
terested. The  teaching  of  knitting,  sewing 
and  mending,  wood-sloyd,  reed  and  raffia 
work,  crocheting,  basketry,  weaving,  draft- 
ing and  simple  garment  making,  is  shared 
among  six  teachers — one  head  teacher  in 
the  upper  school  with  three  assistants,  and 
two  teachers  in  the  lower  school.  Knitting 
is  begun  in  the  kindergarten  with  coarse 
soft  twine  on  large  needles,  and  as  pro- 
ficiency is  gained,  so  is  the  pupil  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  use  of  smaller  and  smaller 
needles,  and  to  worsted  and  thread  instead 
of  twine,  until  she  can  knit  thread  lace 
which  requires  the  finest  mediums.  After 
sufficient  progress  has  been  made  in  knit- 
ting", a  series  of  graded  exercises  in  sewing 
is  undertaken.  These  exercises  begin  by 
stitches  taken  with  worsted  on  perforated 
leather  strips,  and  progresses  through 
stitches  on  burlap  and  canvas,  and  sewing 
on  coarse  canvas,  to  work  with  fine  cotton 
and  lawn.  Simple  mending  is  taught  as 
part  of  the  course.  After  the  course  in 
hand  sewing,  the  sewing  machine  is  dealt 
with.  The  first  year  of  machine  work  con- 
sists in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  machine 
and  in  persistent  efforts  to  stitch  a  straight 
seam.  When  stitching  is  well  learned, 
pupils  take  up  the  advanced  work  of  draft- 
ing patterns  and  of  making  a  few  simple 
garments  from  them.  The  sewing  room 
has  some  interesting  exhibits  to  show  in  the 
fine  needlework  done  by  Laura  Bridgman, 
a  former  pupil  of  "  Perkins." 

The  Music  Faculty  numbers  twelve 
teachers,  organised  in  three  groups — the 
kindergarten  and  primary  group  of  three 
teachers,  the  girls'  upper  school  with  four 
teachers,  and  the  boys'  upper  school  with 
four  teachers.  The  music  director  and  the 
teacher  of  musical  science  have  classes  in 
both  the  girls'  and  the  boys'  schools.  There 
are  45  music  rooms,  61  pianofortes  and  one 
large  three-manual  pipe  organ,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  orchestral  instruments.  The 
latter   are   used    to   familiarise   pupils   with 
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their  tone  qualities,  their  size  and  shape, 
and  not  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  orches- 
tra or  band.  Singing  supplies  the  concert 
worU.  The  music  library  is  a  large  one, 
valued  at  something  like  ^800,  and  is 
situated  in  a  large  room  equally  accessible 
to  both  the  boys'  and  the  girls'  music  corri- 
dor. Music  is  taught  for  its  educational 
value,  and  only  a  limited  number  who 
show  decided  aptitude  are  permitted  to 
continue  the  advanced  study  of  music  as  a 
vocation.  Post-graduates  who  wish  to 
adopt  music  as  a  profession  are  required 
to  take  a  three  year  course  in  the  Piano- 
forte Normal  Department.  Seeing  children 
from  surrounding  towns  visit  the  school 
twice  each  week  for  instruction  in  music 
from  these  post-graduates,  who  conduct 
their  teaching  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Pupils 
attend  operas,  symphony  concerts  and  reci- 
tals in  Boston,  and  for  this  purpose  a  sum 
of  $15,000  was  invested  by  a  friend  of  the 
Institution,  the  income  from  which  is  used 
in  the  purchase  of  tickets  for  such  musical 
events  as  the  director  deems  advisable. 

Graduates  of  Perkins  Institution  follow 
many  of  the  callings  of  other  people.  Pupils 
are  advised  vocationally  by  placement 
agents  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind,  some  years  before  the  approach  of 
the  end  of  their  school  career.  Some  of  the 
varied  occupations  that  past  pupils  are 
following  include  hand  assembling  in  fac- 
tories and  warehouses,  ticketing,  wrapping, 
inspecting,  selling,  office  typewriting,  mak- 
ing household  articles,  serving  as  mothers' 
helpers,  teaching,  lecturing,  entertaining, 
operating  telephone  exchanges,  piano  tun- 
ing, practising  law,  medicine  or  massage, 
preaching,   etc. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  say  that  my 
first  visit  to  an  American  school  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
one,  and  I  trust  I  have  been  able  to  convey 
some  slight  impression  of  "  Perkins  "  to 
others  as  interested  as  myself  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  Any  amount  of  descrip- 
tion, however,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  an 
actual  visit,  and  I  count  myself  fortunate 
in  being  in  a  position  to  study  American 
methods  in  schools  for  the  blind  at  first 
hand.  If  this  attempt  is  not  consigned  to 
the  waste  paper  basket  by  the  Editor,  and 
if  readers  wish,  I  intend  sending  accounts 
of  other  schools  which  I  hope  to  visit  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


2/4/1924. 


R.  C.  Phillips. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Making  for  the  Blind. 

By  B.  B.   Perks. 

Boot  and  Shoe  making  for  the  blind 
is  now  acknowledged  a  trade  that  is  both 
useful  and  profitable.  For  many  years  the 
making  of  new  boots  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress, as  the  appliances  for  blind  persons' 
special  use  were  few  and  instructors  who 
made  the  blind  their  special  study  were 
fewer  still ;  however,  progress  has  been 
made,  particularly  so  since  the  passing  of 
the  1920  Blind  Persons  Act. 

To  those  persons  or  institutions  who 
wish  to  introduce  boot  making  in  their 
curriculum,  I  would  suggest  the  box-calf 
boots  for  strong  and  general  wear  and  the 
glac6  kid  boot  for  light  and   ladies'  wear. 

In  the  old  days,  the  bootmaker  manu- 
factured his  own  uppers,  but  with  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  this  part  of  the 
work  has  become  a  trade  to  itself  and  it  is 
cheaper  and  better  to  buy  these  from  a 
firm  specialising  in  same. 

Making  the  Boot. 

Riveted  or  Blake  Sewn  Work. 

The  stiffness  and  the  puffs  (or  toe-stiff- 
ness) should  be  first  cut  out  and  put  in 
water  to.  get  thoroughly  wet  and  then 
allowed  to  partly  dry.  When  the  leather 
is  in  a  mellow  condition,  these  should  be 
thinned  and  fitted  into  the  uppers.  Next  cut 
the  inner  soles  and  work  them  dry,  tack 
on  the  lasts  and  round  up  ;  care  should  be 
taken  that  both  are  rounded  in  a  similar 
manner.  Some  makers  round  one  sole, 
take  off  the  last  and  use  it  as  a  pattern  for 
the  second  sole. 

Lasting.  „ 

When  the  upper  is  ready  for  lasting, 
first  pull  over  the  centre  and  sides  of  toe, 
secondly,  across  the  joints,  then  pull  over 
the  seat  or  heel.  If  this  method  is  adopted, 
it  will  greatly  obviate  wrinkles  in  the 
uppers.  The  lasting  or  straining  of  the 
uppers  over  the  last  has  much  to  do  in 
obtaining  a  perfect  fit  for  the  wearer  and 
greatly  adds  to  the  appearance. 

Iron  lasts  with  wood  tops  should  be 
used  for  making  this  class  of  work,  as 
leather  fittings  can  be  tacked  to  the  wood 
blocks  when  making  special  measurements. 

In  making  strong  work  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  tool  known  as  "  The  Bulldog 
Shank  Laster  "  ;  this  is  specially  used  for 
pulling  over  the  waists  and  is  a  saving  in 
labour  and  time. 

Some  institutions  make  boots  for  their 
own  pupils  and  workers  connected  with 
these  establishments.  This  should  be  a 
saving  as  well  as  an  instructive  method. 
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A  press  for  cutting  out  the  soles  and 
heels  can  be  used  when  it  is  necessary  for 
producing  large  quantities  of  a  similar 
pattern.  Foot-presses  or  power-presses  can 
be  obtained  ;  they  are  generally  manipulated 
by  a  sighted  person.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  the  press  constantly  in  use,  as  one 
man  can  cut  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bottom  leather  in  a  short  time. 

In  a  further  article  I  propose  to  deal 
with  the  bottoming  of  the  boot  and  the 
building  of  the  heels. 


Annual  Reports. 

We  have  received  Annual  Reports  from 
The  Reading  Blind  Aid  Society,  Western 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  The 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

We  quote  from  the  Reading  Report  the 
following  paragraph  : — 

Census  of  Local  Blind,  1923. — The 
Ministry  of  Health,  last  summer  applied 
to  the  Town  Council  to  provide  it  with  a 
census  of  blind  and  defective  sighted  per- 
sons living  within  the  borough.  Our 
Society,  as  the  Registration  Authority  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  furnished  the 
necessary  details,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  synopsis  : — 

The  Blind  and  Defective  Sighted  on  the 
register,  June,  1923,  102. 

We  have  no  blind  infants. 

We  .have  three  children  of  school  age 
at   school. 

We  have  no  blind  under  training,  neither 
any  who  require  training,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  doubtful  cases  under  observa- 
tion. 

We  have  three  cases  of  severe  deafness, 
and  three  mentally  defective  cases,  under 
the  age  of  40. 

We  have  at  least  22  workers  living  in 
our  midst,  11  home  workers  under  our  own 
scheme,  one  tuner  employed  by  a  local  firm, 
one  home  teacher  employed  in  County  work 
outside  our  area,  nine  or  more  usefully 
employed  in  their  own  homes.  The 
majority  of  our  blind  are  over  50  years  of 
age,  and  therefore  old  age  pensioners. 
About  17  are  in  the  Institution,  under  the 
care  of  the  Guardians,  being  unfit  to  pro- 
tect themselves  or  without  relations. 


From  the  Western  Counties  Report  we 
quote  the  following  paragraph  : — 

Prevention  of  Blindness. — In  addition  to 
the  4,653  persons  registered  as  blind,  there 
are  143  cases  known  to  and  visited  by  the 
several  County  Associations,  who  are 
threatened    with    trouble    requiring    treat- 


ment, and  needing  careful  watching,  these 
are  entered  on  the  register  as  "To  be 
watched,"  and  are  not  counted  as  blind. 

On.  application  to  the  County  Hon. 
Secretary,  grants  are  made  to  help  such 
cases,  with  means  to  obtain  necessary  ad- 
vice and  attention  by  an  oculist — the  dealing- 
with  these  cases  represents  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  of  the  County 
Associations. 


Much  of  the  work  of  the  C.T.B.  will 
be  familiar  to  our  readers.  We  quote  the 
following   paragraph    from    their   report  : — 

The  Committee  have  long  felt  the  need 
of  up-to-date  text  books  on  the  subjects 
covered  by  the  examinations  of  the  College. 
They  have,  therefore,  authorised  the  Board 
of  Examiners  to  act  in  ihe  capacity  of  an 
Editorial  Board,  which  Board  has  now  in 
hand  the  compilation  of  a  hand-book  for 
the  guidance  of  home  teachers. 


Thoughts  for  Teachers. 

By  One  who  Observes  and  Recollects. 

Yours  is  the  most  important,  the  most 
influential,  and  therefore  the  most  respon- 
sible job  in  the  world.  Without  you  there 
can  be  no  real  progress. 

Some  of  your  difficulties  are  caused  by 
the  state  of  society,  which  does  not  give, 
in  the  world,  the  justice  you  try  to  give  in 
the  school.  Therefore  you  must  exercise 
your  influence  in  the  world  as  well  as  in 
the  school. 


Do  not  scorn  to  simulate  a  little  world- 
liness,  just  enough  to  enable  you  to  gain 
admission  to  worldly  circles.  You  will 
learn  much.  But  wear  it  like  a  disguise 
which  you  can  put  off  once  the  investigation 
is  made. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  of  you 
who  are  women  cannot  also  enlarge  your 
experience  by  marriage.  But  if  you  marry, 
you  may  not  teach,  and  I  cannot  recom- 
mend experiments  with  matrimony. 


Look  upon  training  as  a  fundamental 
necessity.  It  makes  a  science  of  what  migbt 
become  drudgery.  It  extends  your  horizon 
and  enables  you  to  understand  principles. 
Do  not  say,  "  How  much  better  am  I 
without  training  than  so  and  so  with  train- 
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ing,  but  how  much  better  would  I  be  and 
how  much  worse  might  she  have  been." 
Looking  backward,  I  rejoice  at  the  work 
of  those  who  have  had  the  training  of 
teachers.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  good 
if  teachers  and  trainers  of  teachers  could 
come  together  periodically  to  temper  ideals 
to  practical  necessities  and  enable  those  who 
are  ruled  by  expediency  to  renew  their 
strength. 

More  especially  would  I  encourage  and 
exalt  those  who  are  working  in  rural  areas 
where  schools  are  few  and  communications 
bad,  where  men  and  women  under  middle- 
age  boast  or  regret  that  they  have  never 
read  a  book  and  where  natural  ability  turns 
to  cunning.     Do  not  desert  your  post. 

The  circumstance  which  has  forced  me, 
after  a  life  of  mental  work,  to  spend  most 
of  my  time  in  manual  work,  largely  of  a 
so-called  menial  kind,  turns  my  thoughts 
frequently  to  the  question  of  mental  and 
manual  work  and  the  supposed  inferiority 
of  the  latter.  As  a  rule  manual  workers 
receive  less  reward  and  are  held  to  be 
socially  inferior  to  brain  workers.  "  John 
is  the  disgrace  of  our  family,"  a  woman 
once  said  to  me ;  "he  works  with  his 
hands."  Experience  compels  me  to  admit 
that  this  is  all  wrong.  Hand  work  is 
necessary  to  life,  to  carry  it  out  really  well 
intelligence  is  needed  and  knowledge  beyond 
the  actual  craft.  The  world  is  wrong  in 
giving  to  manual  workers  worse  conditions 
of  service  and  a  poorer  reward  than  to  those 
who  are  only  using  their  particular  gifts 
and  who  would  not  choose  to  do  otherwise 
even  if  the  reward  were  less.  The  attitude 
of  the  brain-worker  towards  the  hand- 
worker should  be  one  of  gratitude  rather 
than  scorn.  And  if  conditions  were  right 
you  would  not  regret  to  see  your  bright 
pupils  put  to  hand  work  as  long  as  that 
work  were  socially  necessary.  This  is  a 
hard  thought  but  it  comes  from  a  brain- 
worker. 


Sports  for  the  Blind. 

By  An  Onlooker. 

A  warm,  sunny  afternoon,  tea  being 
served  under  the  trees,  little  children  run- 
ning about,  a  crowd  of  onlookers,  competi- 
tors in  costume,  events  in  progress,  in  fact 
all  the  usual  phenomena  of  a  school  sports' 
meeting.  I  had  missed  the  running  and  the 
programme  for  me  began  with  the  throw- 
ing of  the  cricket  ball.     As  each  ball  was 


thrown,  men  ran  out  to  mark  the  spot. 
The  winners  were  announced  through  a 
megaphone.  What  does  it  matter  how  far 
the  children  threw,  they  were  out  in  the 
sun,  on  the  grass  ;  they  were  taking  part  in 
a  real  competition,  and  anyhow  the  balls 
were  straight  and  went  much  further  than 
I,  with  my  sight,  could  have  thrown  them. 
Then  the  egg  and  spoon  race,  how  would 
they  manage  that?  Beside  each  blind  girl  or 
boy  was  a  sighted  child.  Surely  they  would 
not  pull  at  their  arms,  that  would  agitate  the 
egg.  "Are  you  ready?  Go!  "  The  sighted 
guide  ran  swiftly  backwards  encouraging 
the  competitor  all  the  time.  "  This  way, 
Tom,  come  along,  come  along,  come 
along."  And  they  followed  the  voices  down 
the  field  to  the  winning  post.  Next  the 
wheelbarrow  race  for  boys,  one  partially 
sighted  holding  a  totally  blind  boy  by  the 
legs.  The  latter  is  evidently  going  to  walk 
on  his  hands  under  the  guidance  of  the 
wheelbarrow  man.  I  hope  no  careless 
people  have  thrown  broken  glass  about. 
Off  they  go  !  One  boy  leaps  along  both 
hands  off  the  ground  at  once.  Other  go 
steadily  on  like  ducks.  Who  won?  I  do 
not  know  !     They  all  enjoyed  it. 

Now  a  genuine  athletic  event — the  high 
jump.  How  could  a  blind  boy  or  girl  jump 
without  seeing  the  obstacle  to  be  jumped? 
It  was  arranged.  The  competitor  was  led 
to  the  rope,  felt  its  centre,  and  then  moved 
backwards,  obviously  according  to  his  or  her 
own  plan  of  calculating  the  distance.  Some 
little  steps,  some  longer  steps,  and  over 
they  went,  not  quite  every  time  but  very 
nearly  every  time.  "  What  is  the  Olympic 
record,  George?  "  "  6-7A  feet,"  answered 
the  blind  boy.  "And  what  was  theirs," 
you  ask.  "  Four  feet  eight."  And  it 
wanted  some  pluck  to  jump  out  like  that 
into  a  void  containing  an  unseen  obstacle 
to  be  surmounted. 

Meanwhile  the  girls  had  been  preparing 
for  their  next  item,  a  race  in  which  they 
were  to  run  half  way  down  the  course,  put 
on  a  hat,  coat  and  scarf  and  proceed  to  the 
end.  A  sighted  guide  ran  alongside.  What 
fun  while  they  felt  for  their  disguise.  "How 
quick  Janet  is  !  "  "  Nellie  will  never  get 
the  coat  on  !  "  "  But  look,  Janet  has  lost 
her  hat  and  must  run  back  !  "  "  Lucy  has 
lost  the  scarf  !"  Thus  the  finish  is  rendered 
more  exciting. 

So  well  was  the  programme  carried  out 
that,  in  looking  round  the  field,  observing 
children  with  their  parents  and  friends,  I 
nearly  missed  the  three-legged  race,  this 
item,  again  with  sighted  guides  or  with  one 
blind  and  one  partially-sighted  in  each  pair. 
And  so  it  went  on. 

Pathetic?     No!     The  sun  was  shining, 
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they  were  with  those  who  understood  them 
and  knew  where  and  how  to  help.  Later 
on,  perhaps,  when  school  days  are  over  and 
there  are  no  sports,  but  even  then  the  sports 
will  leave  their  trace  in  the  formation  of 
character  and  will  have  fostered  a  self- 
reliance  which  dispels  pathos. 


A  Free  Lesson. 

"  Please,  Mr.  A ,  the  class  want  to 

know  if  we  can  have  a  free  lesson  this 
morning?  We  have  only  had  one  this 
term."  So  spoke  Annie,  the  prefect  of  our 
top  class. 

"  Have  the  pupils  forgotten  that  we 
have  examinations  next  week?  "  I  rejoined. 

"  No,"  said  Annie,  "  only  they  do  feel 
they  would  like  a  lesson  of  their  own  once 
again. 

"  But,  Annie,  are  they  aware  that  some 
visitors  are  due  this  morning?  " 

"  Yes,  we've  mentioned  every  '  pro  '  and 
'  con  '  before  I  agreed  to  come  to  you." 

And  because  they  had  worked  really  hard 
for  some  time  and  no  one  had  given  me 
the  slightest  trouble  all  the  term,  I  agreed. 
Really,  I  wanted  to  give  them  a  revision 
lesson  ;  the  previous  evening  I  had  spent 
some  hours  going  over  the  course  and  I  felt 
robbed,  for  I  might  not  get  another  chance 
this  term. 

"  Go  and  take  a  vote  of  what  lesson  the 
pupils  *  would  like  and  then  make  all 
arrangements  with  your  monitors,  Annie." 

Soon  after,  Annie  returned  saying  the 
class  had  voted  for  "  Speeches  on  Unseen 
Topics."  She  had  arranged  for  the  pupils 
to  suggest  topics  in  writing.  These  slips, 
with  topics  written  on,  were  to  be  placed 
on  my  desk  during  playtime. 


After  play,  I  could  not  see  the  top  of  my 
desk.  There  were  three  times  as  many 
topics  as  pupils  in  the  class.  It'was  agreed 
that  volunteers  should  take  turn  in  order 
of  speaking.  Each  pupil  would  take  a 
paper  from  the  desk,  read  the  topic,  then 
give  a  two  minutes'  talk. 
*       *       * 

"  Stand  up  first  volunteer  !  "  To  my 
surprise  one  of  my  junior  girls  stood  up. 
"  Why,  Marjory,  how  is  this?  Before  you 
came  into  top-class  you  said  you  did  not 
want  to  come  in  because  we  made 
speeches."  "  I  feel  that  I  should  like  to 
make  my  imagination  fly  quickly,"  said 
Marjory.       "  Come  along  then  !  " 

Marjory  did  not  hesitate  in  picking  up 
a  slip  from  my  desk  but  quickly  dived  for 


the     nearest.       The     topic     was,     "  The 
Unexpected." 

For  two  minutes  Marjory  held  our  atten- 
tion with  making  sudden  climaxes — a  good 
start  for  the  class.  Everyone  who  followed 
tackled  their  topic  straight  away  on  receiv- 
ing it.  When  the  closing  bell  sounded  we 
were  amazed  and  wished  that  all  lessons 
were  as  interesting  and  passed  so  quickly. 
Among  the  other  topics  were  sports,  coal- 
buckets,  mannerisms,  the  garden  by  moon- 
light, trees,  Wembley,  a  shipwreck,  how  to 
plant  a  garden,  pigeons,  my  first  three  days 
in  the  army,  piano  practice,  a  cold  water 
bath,  camping,  cannibals,  childhood  memor- 
ies, an  invitation  to  the  house  of  a  badger, 
secrets,  how  to  drive  motors,  birdland,  our 
dinners,  and  playthings. 


Quotations. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  think  of  educational 
movement  being  a  mere  recurrent  series  of 
waves,  unless  we  can  be  sure  that  each 
wave  rises  a  little  higher  than  its  prede- 
cessor. In  any  case,  we  are  unwilling  to 
believe  that  all  the  present  innovations  in 
education  are  merely  sporadic  outbreaks 
of  separate  and  independent  influences, 
based  on  varying  and  uncorrelated  views 
on  the  big  question  of  education  as  a  whole. 
As  one  studies  the  different  plans  and 
methods,  however,  one  is  led  to  see  that 
they  have  a  great  deal  more  in  common 
than  one  would  at  first  sight  suppose.  In- 
deed, it  is  extremely  difficult  in  dealing 
with  any  one  of  them  to  avoid  dropping 
into  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  others. 
In  writing  such  a  book  as  this,  there  is 
little  temptation  to  fall  into  the  water-tight 
compartments  line  of  error.  Inter-connec- 
tions crop  up  at  every  turn.  The  different 
chapters  can,  with  difficulty,  be  kept  apart. 
There  appears  to  be  an  underlying  force 
making  for  unity.  If  the  same  thought  has 
sometimes  to  be  presented  under  different 
aspects,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  organic  oneness  of  the  subject.  Natur- 
ally the  enquirer  wants  to  discover  whether 
there  is  an  underlying  general  principle 
exemplified  in  all  the  newer  movements, 
and  I  believe  that  something  not  unlike 
such  a  guiding  principle  can  be  found. 

Probably  this  principle  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  culmination  of  a  tendency  that  has 
been  developing  for  many  generations, 
rather  than  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
new  influence.  My  attention  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  this  dominating  tendency  was 
roused  in  a  curious  way  by  reflection,  at  a 
very  immature  age,  on   the  syntax  rule  in 
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my  Edinburgh  Academy  Latin  Rudiments 
that  runs,  "  Verbs  of  teaching  govern  two 
accusatives,  one  of  the  person,  another  of 
the  thing ;  as  '  M agister  Latmam  Johannem 
docuit — the  master  taught  John  Latin.'  " 
The  essential  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  teaching  lies  in  the  incidence 
of  effort  on  these  two  accusatives.  The 
old  teachers  laid  most  of  the  stress  on  Latin, 
the  new  lay  it  on  John.  In  both  cases  it  is 
probable  that  the  teacher  still  drives  his 
team  tandem,  though  of  old  Latin  came 
first,  while  John  was  kept  in  the  backward 
region  where,  incidentally,  he  was  more 
accessible  to  the  whip.  In  these  days  John 
is  brought  into  the  position  of  prominence, 
and  certainly  gets  his  full  share  of  the 
teacher's  attention. 

The  figure,  after  the  manner  of  figures, 
leads  us  into  difficulties.  It  may  be 
legitimately  maintained  that  the  teacher 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  do  real  teaching 
at-  all  if  he  neglects  either  John  or  Latin. 
To  this  a  cordial  assent  may  be  given,  and 
yet  the  point  be  maintained  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  vitiate  the  teacher's  work  by  an 
unwholesome  distribution.  Perhaps  the 
figure  may  be  carried  farther  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  New  Teaching  does  not  put 
John  in  the  front,  but  drives  him  and  Latin 
side  by  side.  The  tandem  method  has  been 
given  up  altogether,  and  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  New  Teaching 
is  that  the  true  relationship  between  the 
pupil  and  the  subject-matter  has  been 
clearly  recognised. 

[Modern  Developments  in  Educational 
Practice,  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
LL.D.,  Sometime  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in   the   University  of   London.] 


Education  is  still  regarded  as  being  con- 
cerned mainly  with  knowing  and  thinking 
and  the  mastery  of  such  tools  as  further 
these  intellectual  processes.  To  limit  it  in 
this  way  is  doubly  mistaken.  In  the  first 
place  it  tends  to  become  too  much  a  matter 
of  abstractions  far  removed  from  real  in- 
terests and  needs  ;  and  in  the  second,  thus 
limited  it  is  apt  to  overlook  the  vital  im- 
portance of  motive  and  so  to  neglect  the 
things  that,  in  the  long  run,  count  for  most 
in  life.  It  has  always  been  the  philosopher's 
ideal  to  make  reason  the  sole  guide  of  life  ; 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  ideal  education 
has  usually  been  identified  with  a  system 
of  mental  gymnastics  and  discipline  whose 
object  is  to  exercise  the  reasoning  powers 
and  to  impose  the  habit  of  submitting  the 
life  of  impulse  to  their  direction.  In  both 
respects,  however,  it  most  often  fails  of  its 


purpose.  Intellect  developed  apart  from 
will,  fed  on  abstractions  and  exercised  in 
artificial  problems,  may  give  its  possessor 
a  pleasant  sense  of  superiority,  but  it  tends 
to  exalt  the  contemplative  aspect  of  know- 
ledge as  a  matter  of  theoretic  value  and 
enjoyment  rather  than  of  any  direct  appli- 
cation to  the  affairs  of  life.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  what  we  need  is  not  so 
much  the  philosopher's  ideal  of  pure  reason 
as  the  more  general  quality  of  intelligence 
that  has  been  called  out  by  dealing  with 
real  aims  and  present  needs,  inspired,  that 
is,  by  living  motives  and  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  creative  impulses.  Education, 
in  fact,  is  not  concerned  wholly  or  primarily 
with  intellectual  development,  with  the 
logical  ordering  of  a  system  of  concepts,  or 
with  the  exercise  of  memory  or  reasoning 
powers.  This  is  a  part,  but  a  secondary 
part,  of  its  work,  and  its  main  concern 
must  be  with  the  development  of  creative 
intelligence,  and  with  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  tendencies,  the  formation  of  in- 
terests, purposes,  and  ideals.  It  is  to 
these  rather  than  to  reason — in  most  of  us 
still  a  weak  and  uncertain  agent,  more 
often  the  unconscious  servant  of  impulse 
than  its  master — that  we  must  look  as  the 
motives  and  guides  of  life. 

[Bedales — A  Pioneer  School,  J.  H.  Badley, 
M.A.,  Headmaster.] 


Items  of  News. 

The  Union  of  Associations  of  the  Blind 
have  appointed  a  small  sub-committee  to  in- 
quire and  report  into  the  question  of  the 
desirability  or  otherwise  of  resuming  the 
International  Conferences  of  the  Blind,  the 
last  of  which  was  held  in  1916. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilson,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
B.R.I.B.,  Edgbaston,  for  25  years  and  its 
Chairman  for  the  last  10  years,  died  on  the 
25th  April  after  a  very  brief  illness. 


The  three  years'  term  of  office  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  Advisory  Commitee  on 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  expired  in  June. 
It  is  understood  that  a  newly  constituted 
Committee  is  about  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Ministry. 


Mr.  Arthur  L.  Lowe,  C.B.E.,  M.A., 
F.C.T.B.,  has  resigned  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Midland  Counties  Association  and 
has   been   succeeded   by   Miss    Merivale,   of 
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Oxford.  Miss  Barbara  Urmston,  also  of 
Oxford,  has  been  appointed  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Association  in  place  of  Mrs.  Geo. 
Carter,  resigned. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  F.C.T.B.,  of 

the  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind, 
has  resigned  from  the  Board  of  Examiners 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and 
Mr.  A.  R.  Bannister,  Headmaster  of  the 
Swansea  School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead. 


The  B.R.I.B.  Junior  Mixed  Choir  has 
secured  two  further  successes.  At  the  re- 
cent Birmingham  Musical  Festival  it  won 
the  Mary  Wakefield  Shield,  and  at  the 
Bournville  Festival,  June  28th,  it  secured 
the  first  prize. 


Miss  M.  Pressly,  recently  Headmistress 
of  the  Girls'  School  for  the  Blind,  Brighton, 
has  been  appointed  Head  Teacher  of  the 
Day  School  for  Blind,   Nottingham. 


An  Income  Tax  Guide  for  Teachers,  by 
Wade  Hurstwick,  with  a  note  on  Income 
Tax  and  Superannuation,  by  A.  A.  Thomas, 
has  been  published  by  the  University 
Tutorial  Press. 


The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind  is  making  an  experiment  of  a  new 
occupation  for  the  blind  with  the  making 
and  repairing  of  lawn  tennis  racquets. 


Three  children  of  the  Brecknock  Blind 
School,  Camden  Park  Road,  London,  have 
been    successful    recently.      Herbert    Wille, 

11  years  of  age,  won  the  first  prize  of  £10 
for  an  essay  on  Ceylon  in  the  Daily  Express 
Empire  Essays  Competition.  Kathleen 
Cogar  won  first  prize  (10/-),  and  Herbert 
Spencer  won  third  prize  (5/-)  in  the  Read- 
ing Competition  (section  for  children  under 

12  years),  held  at  the  National  Lending 
Library  for  the  Blind,  London. 
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Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stone.  F.E.I.S..  F.C.T.B. 

Mr.  H.  Stainsby,  F.C.T.B. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A..  F.R.S. 


Amalgamation  of  the  College 
and  Association. 

The  Scheme  of  Amalgamation  was  com- 
pleted at  a  series  of  meetings  held  recently 
in  London.  The  original  intention  had  been 
to  incorporate  the  amalgamated  Body  under 
the  Companies  Acts,  but  legal  difficulties 
have  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  course, 
and  the  desired  end  has  been  attained  by 
amending  the  regulations  contained  in  the 
Foundation  Deed  of  the  College  on  the 
lines  of  the  Scheme  submitted  at  the  Annual 
Meetings  last  March.  A  summary  of  this 
Scheme  appeared  in  the  April  number  of 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Notes. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General 
Executive  of  the  College  and  Association 
was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  Saturday, 
November  ist,  when  much  routine  work 
was  carried  through.  The  regulations  and 
syllabuses  for  the  School  Teachers'  and 
Home  Teachers'  Examinations  for  1925 
were  approved  and  will  shortly  be  avail- 
able from  the  Hon.  Registrar  at  the 
National   Institute  for  the   Blind. 

The  Annual  Membership  Fee  (10/-)  is 
now  due  from  those  members  who  have  not 
already  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the 
current  year  either  to  the  College  or  the 
Association.  The  fee  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Hon.  Registrar  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Gt.  Portland 
Street,  W. 

A  list  of  the  Officers  and  General 
Executive  will  be  found  as  usual  at  the 
beginning  of  this  magazine. 
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Some  of  the  Objects  for  which  the 
College  and  Association  is  established  are  : 
To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education, 
and  so  benefit  the  education  of  the  Blind. 
To  promote  and  encourage  the  training 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
To  raise  the  status  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  by  giving  to  Teachers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  their  qualifications 
and  for  this  purpose  to  hold  all  neces- 
sary examinations  and  to  grant  such 
certificates  and  diplomas  as  may  law- 
fully be  granted. 

To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship 
among  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  to 
facilitate  united  action  in  matters  affect- 
ing their  professional  welfare. 

Extract  from  the  first  Bye-Laws  of  the 
College  and   Association  : — 
I.     Membership. 

The  following  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership  : — 

I.  (a)     Teachers     actively     engaged     in     a 

School  or   Institution  for  the  Blind. 

(b)  Home  Teachers  who  have  obtained 
the  certificate  of  the  College  and 
Association. 

Applicants  shall  be  considered  duly  elec- 
ted unless  the  General  Executive  by 
a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
those    present   decide   otherwise. 

II.  Other  persons  interested  in  the  educa- 

tion of  the  Blind. 
Such  persons  shall  be  elected  at  a 
General  Meeting  on  being  proposed, 
seconded  and  agreed  to  by  members. 
Nominations  must  reach  the  Hon. 
Secretary  seven  days  before  the  date 
of  meeting. 


Address, 

BY 

Mr.  E.  D.  MacGregor  (Ministry  of  Health), 

ON 

The  Relationship   of   Voluntary   Agencies 
and  Local  Authorities. 

I  think  it  falls  to  me.  in  the  first  place, 
to  let  you  into  the  secret  of  the  choice  of  the 
subject  on  which  I  am  to  speak.     I  cannot 


claim  it  as  a  deliberate  choice  on  my  part. 
It  was  born  of  a  black  list  compiled  by  one 
of  yourselves,  a  black  list  of  the  pitfalls 
and  dangers  that  beset  the  proper  establish- 
ment of  the  relationship  in  question,  and 
the  person  in  question  was  indulgently 
mournful  over  the  hazards  of  the  business 
and  inclined  to  pleasant  satire  on  the  way  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  and  Local  Authorities. 
You  will  notice  that  my  subject  does  not 
involve  me  in  the  mention  of  the  ways  of 
Government  Departments,  and  I  am  in  the 
position  of  having  to  take  an  external  view. 
The  Ministry  of  Health,  as  a  rule,  only  gets 
the  unresolved  residuum  of  your  difficulties 
and  the  waiting  patiently  till  you  have 
settled  them. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may,  I  want  to  main- 
tain the  thesis  that  the  relationship  we  are 
to  talk  about,  like  many  other  excellent 
relationships  in  life,  does  not  lend  itself  to 
regulation  in  practice,  it  can't  be  codified 
and  legislated  for,  or  settled  out  of  hand 
and  once  and  for  all  by  a  handbook  of  rules. 
It  is  really  a  matter  of  the  spirit  and  of  a 
good  humoured  appreciation  of  each  other's 
frailties.  I  have  heard  one  partner  in  a 
moment  of  bitterness  complain  of  the  in- 
credible slowness  and  stubbornness  of  the 
other,  while  that  other  was  complaining  of 
the  lack  of  method  and  general  muddle- 
headedness  of  the  former  and  with  the  im- 
partiality of  a  judge  I  have  said  you  are 
both  equally  right  and  wrong.  I  sympathise 
very  much  with  those  who  are  anxious  to 
get  on  with  the  job  and  find  themselves 
confronted  with  the  matter-of-factness  of  a 
local  authority  which  wants  first  to  know 
this  and  that  and  to  consider  it  in  all  its 
bearings  what  time  the  blind  man  John 
Smith  may  still  be  waiting  to  be  trained 
and  eating  out  his  heart  in  the  waiting. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  sympathy  with  a 
local  authority  which  is  face  to  face  with 
a  new  problem  and  wants  to  be  sure  of 
where  it  is  going  before  it  takes  the  first 
step.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Local 
Authorities  are  not  new  at  the  game  of 
establishing  relationship  with  voluntary 
agencies,  they  have  had  experience  in  other 
branches  of  public  work,  whereas  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  1920  were  new  to 
this  problem.     It  is  to  be  remembered  also 
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that  County  and  County  Borough  Councils 
have  a  great  deal  else  to  do,  whereas  the 
care  of  the  blind  is  the  sole  care  of  the 
voluntary  agencies,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  two  are  different.  That  of  the  local 
authority  is  statutory  and  defined  and  apt 
therefore  to  be  hedged  round  by  necessary 
safeguards,  that  of  the  voluntary  agency 
is  free  and  to  be  answered  for  in  a  higher 
but  looser  kind  of  way,  and  these  two 
kinds  of  responsibility  have  had  to  mix 
and  you  have  been  learning  the  ways  to  the 
proper  mixture. 

What  was  the  position  in  1920  when  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  was  passed  and  laid  a 
statutory  duty  on  Local  Authorities  to  make 
arrangements  for  promoting  the  welfare  of 
blind  persons?  Practically  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  care  of  the  blind  was  being 
borne  by  voluntary  agencies — the  experience 
of  a  century  of  work  was  in  their  keeping. 
The  State  had  a  year  previously  begun  to 
play  its  part  by  the  way  of  grants  in  aid  and 
was  itself  groping  after  experience,  and  this 
Act  of  1920  brought  in  the  third  partner, 
the  Local  Authority.  Now  the  State  and 
the  Local  Authority  brought  into  the  part- 
nership something  more  than  their  money. 
They  had  not  the  practical  experience  of 
caring  for  the  blind,  but  they  brought  in  a 
systematised  knowledge  of  public  services  in 
general  and  experience  of  the  general 
principles  of  public  benevolence.  That 
knowledge  had  to  be  informed  in  the  par- 
ticular matter  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
by  the  Voluntary  Agencies  and  it  often 
happened  that  the  knowledge  when  in- 
formed did  not  readily  lend  itself  to  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  of  public  benevo- 
lence to  which  the  Local  Authorities  were 
accustomed.  A  new  orientation  had  to  be 
found  and  many  good  souls  have  had 
trouble  to  find  it. 

But  I  shall  not  labour  that  point.  The 
Local  Authority  has  been  trying  and  is 
trying — because  ultimately  it  is  their  res- 
ponsibility— to  regulate  what  had  been  un- 
regulated, to  fill  up  gaps  in  administration, 
to  impose  a  routine  of  efficiency  that  may 
to  many  sensitive  people  be  suspiciously 
like  red  tape.  But  that  surely  is  what  we 
would  all  wish  to  obtain — the  best  of  both 
worlds  for  the  blind — the  routine  efficiency 


of  administration  which  a  local  authority 
can  impose  and  the  flexibility  of  a  volun- 
taryism which  has  its  own  inspiration. 

I  have  said  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Voluntary  Agencies  and  the  Local 
Authorities  were  different,  different  in 
kind.  I  would  wish  to  say  something  about 
the  voluntary  agency.  There  is  nothing 
finer  or  more  impressive  than  the  amount 
of  devotion  given  to  this  work  by  so  many 
men  and  women  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  and  personally 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the 
blind  if  that  devotion  ever  lessens  in  its 
amount.  Happily  there  is  no  sign  of  that. 
But  the  Voluntary  Agency  is  the  real  work- 
ing body,  it  has  taken  and  has  chosen  to 
take  that  responsibility,  and  just  because 
that  responsibility  is  a  free  responsibility, 
it  has  the  more  jealously  to  be  answered 
for.  When  the  Act  was  passed  Voluntary 
Agencies  did  not  cover  the  ground,  they 
had  not  the  means,  but  sometimes  the 
ground  they  did  cover  they  did  not  cover 
well.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  the 
weak  points  of  voluntaryism  ;  they  leap  to 
the  eye,  and  the  Local  Authorities'  best 
service  perhaps  lies  as  I  have  said  in  the 
correction  of  them,  but  I  would  like  to 
say  a  little  about  what  I  conceive  a  volun- 
tary agency  should  be  in  practice. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  cover  the 
ground  and  for  that  purpose  it  must  know 
all  the  blind  persons  in  its  district  and 
must  know  all  about  them  so  far  as  relates 
to  their  needs.  This  means  proper  regis- 
tration. Registration  may  sound  dull,  but 
it  can  be  exciting  enough.  It  means  not 
the  mere  treatment  of  a  blind  person  as 
one  cypher  in  a  sum  that  is  to  be  added, 
it  means  when  it  is  properly  done  the 
problem  you  have  to  face  in  terms  of 
human  beings,  their  needs,  their  circum- 
stances, indeed  it  means  their  joys  and 
sorrows  ;  it  is  the  pre-requisite  of  every- 
thing else  because  it  is  not  a  mere  census, 
necessary  as  that  phase  of  it  is,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  realisation  of  the  human 
circumstances  that  you  are  called  upon  to 
deal  with. 

I  wonder  how  many  Voluntary  Agencies 
can  say  that  registration  means  all  that  to 
them.      Even   on   a   pure   census   basis   the 
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Last  returns  we  had  were  in  the  main  un- 
satisfactory. There  were  gaps  in  the  in- 
formation and  I  am  afraid  indications  of 
some  carelessness.  The  total  number  of 
persons  returned  as  blind  was  36,518,  or 
one  in  1,037  of  the  general  civil  population. 
That  was  the  mean  for  the  country  at 
large,  but  it  will  surprise  you  to  know 
that  there  were  variations  for  different 
areas  ranging  from  over  one  in  3,500  to 
one  in  500.  These  variations  followed  no 
rule,  they  occurred  equally  among  indus- 
trial and  rural  areas,  I  mean  no  rule  that 
could  be  related  to  any  industrial  or  other 
cause  of  blindness. 

But  there  was  a  general  rule  which 
they  seemed  to  follow,  and  that  was  this, 
that  in  the  areas  where  we  knew  the  work 
was  being  well  done  the  proportions  fell 
below  the  mean,  and  in  the  areas  where  it 
was  not  being  so  well  done  the  proportions 
were  above  the  mean  and  some  of  these 
latter  areas  are  in  the  North.  Let  me  be 
fair,  however,  and  add  this  just  here  that 
judged  by  the  amount  of  grant  per  head 
of  blind  population  paid  by  the  Ministry 
in  respect  of  direct  services  to  the  blind, 
the  North  is  an  easy  first  with  the  Mid- 
lands second. 

Well,  then,  you  have  to  know  your 
blind  first,  and  if  you  know  them  properly 
half  your  problem  is  solved.  You  have 
then  to  fit  your  administration  to  that 
problem,  and  the  framework  of  your  ad- 
ministration must  be  right.  The  adminis- 
tration must  be  capable  of  handling  all  the 
blind  in  their  several  categories  and  it 
must  work  automatically  in  its  ascertain- 
ment of  individual  needs  and  in  its  pre- 
sentation of  them  for  individual  solution. 
No  blind  person  should  suffer  through  lack 
of  any  possible  human  foresight.  I  could 
talk  at  length  on  the  subject  of  the  blind 
persons  who  have  fallen  as  it  were  be- 
tween two  stools,  of  training  that  was  not 
very  well  adapted  to  future  employment, 
of  wasted  efforts  that  culminated  in 
nothing.  These  things  ought  not  to 
happen,  so  far  as  human  provision  on  your 
part  can  prevent  them  happening  and  in 
the  last  resort  they  can  only  be  prevented, 
not  by  regulations,  but  by  your  keenness 
on    your    job,        I    am    sorry    this    sounds 


rather  like  a  sermon,  but  the  whole  thing 
does  depend  so  much  on  the  willingness 
and  keenness  with  which  members  of 
voluntary  organisations  who  have  accepted 
this  responsibility  see  individually  to  it  that 
that  responsibility  is  faithfully  accounted 
for. 

And  the  Voluntary  Agencies  have  a 
great  privilege.  Government  departments 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  perhaps  Local 
Authorities  are  not  much  inclined  to  experi- 
mentation. In  this,  however,  Voluntary 
Agencies  have  a  perfectly  free  hand,  they 
can  experiment  along  new  lines  for  occu- 
pations for  the  blind  whether  as  workshop 
employees  in  ordinary  factories,  as  home 
workers  or  otherwise.  They  have  the 
chance  of  free  combinations  amongst  them- 
selves for  special  purposes,  for  example, 
for  the  making  of  proper  provision  for 
mentally  defective  or  physically  defective 
blind.  They  can  make  new  starts,  and  can 
take  leaps  in  the  dark,  while  Government 
Departments  and  Local  Authorities  walk 
rather  unadventurously  along  the  common 
highway.  Perhaps  it  isn't  quite  so  unadven- 
turous  after  all,  however,  this  business  of 
keeping  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  it  cer- 
tainly has  its  own  difficulties.  But  the 
Voluntary  Agencies  have  the  privilege  of 
being  the  leaders  and  it  is  for  them  to 
instruct,  to  badger,  to  annoy,  even  to  irri- 
tate the  Authorities,  central  and  local,  until 
they  follow  along  the  way  that  the  volun- 
tary agencies  have  found  good.  No  doubt 
a  Local  Authority — not  to  mention  a 
Government  Department — or  a  Town  Clerk 
or  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  or  a  Director 
of  Education  may  often  seem  and  some- 
times is  difficult,  but  they  have  their  own 
view-point  and  their  own  responsibility  and 
they  can  be  and  usually  are  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  Voluntary  Agency.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  reconciling  freedom  and 
discipline  so  that  neither  suffers,  and  that, 
as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  is  not  really  to 
be  done  by  laying  down  a  code  or  to  be 
achieved  otherwise  than  by  mutual  under- 
standing and  some  forbearance.  Each  of 
the  partners  has,  apart  from  its  statutory 
duties  or  executive  responsibilities,  a  salu- 
tary enough  prejudice  in  favour  of  its  own 
way   of  looking   at   things   and   these   pre- 
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judiees  have  to  find  a  common  basis  on 
which  to  do  things,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
to-day  one  of  the  principal  needs  in  this 
work  is  to  secure  more  orderliness  and 
more  efficiency  of  routine  in  the  actual 
doing  of  things. 

I  daresay  some  of  you  are  thinking  that 
I  am  escaping  from  the  reality  of  the  prob- 
lem in  a  cloud  of  words.  I  have  not  even 
mentioned  Poor  Law  Guardians,  Educa- 
tion Authorities  and  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils  or  attempted  to  talk 
about  the  relationship  of  one  to  the  other 
or  any  of  them  to  the  Voluntary  Agency. 
That  relationship  is  easy  enough  to  define. 
It  is  in  the  application  of  that  definition 
to  the  particular  circumstances  and  cases 
that  difficulties  may  and  do  occur,  but 
these  difficulties  and  others  are  particular 
difficulties  and  hardly  suitable  for  discus- 
sion on  an  occasion  of  this  sort.  I  know 
well  enough  the  particular  difficulties  be- 
tween County  Council  X  and  Voluntary 
Agency  Z,  but  these  are  more  for  private 
than  public  discussion.  But  generally  one 
may  say  about  all  these  authorities  that, 
having  separate  parts  to  play,  they  play 
them  best  when  along  with  the  Voluntary 
Agency  they  are  all  represented  on  one 
Committee  under  the  aegis  of  the  County 
or  County  Borough  Council,  and  when  the 
constituent  bodies  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  decisions  of  that  Committee  in  respect 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  work  for  the 
blind.  I  know  the  difficulties  well  enough 
in  the  way  of  securing  this  in  all  cases, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  larger  County 
Councils,  but  one  would  wish  to  see  the 
representatives  of  all  interested  parties 
meeting  in  common  council  and,  another 
point,  Local  Authorities  seeking  more  and 
obtaining  more  representation  on  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  voluntary  agencies. 

And  the  partnership  has  not  worked  so 
badly,  this  triple  partnership  between  the 
State,  the  Local  Authority  and  the  Volun- 
tary Agency.  Every  Authority  under  the 
Act  has  prepared  its  scheme  whether  of  a 
permanent  or  an  interim  nature  and  there 
is  only  one  authority  which  so  far  has 
apparently  taken  not  the  slightest  step  to- 
wards carrying  out  its  own  scheme  and 
that   authority    is    in    the    North.      And    all 


the  authorities  are  making  use  of  existing 
voluntary  agencies  and  have  in  some  cases 
taken  steps  to  create  new  voluntary  agen- 
cies where  necessary.  A  great  deal  more  is 
being  done  for  the  blind  to-day  than  was 
done  in  1920  and  a  new  life  and  vigour 
are  apparent  almost  everywhere.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  figures  to  justify  my  state- 
ment. On  the  31st  December  last  10,486 
blind  persons  between  50  and  70  were  in 
receipt  of  old  age  pensions  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  to  the  State  of  £262,000.  In 
addition  the  State  has  provided  by  way  of 
grants  in  aid  in  respect  of  direct  services 
to  the  blind  in  the  last  three  years  for  in- 
stance, ^70,000,  £75,500  and  £#3,500  res- 
pectively, the  increase  being  mostly  in  the 
Home  Visiting  and  Home  Workers'  Ser- 
vices. In  the  same  three  years  the  Local 
Authorities  have  spent,  apart  from  educa- 
tion, ,£15,000,  £47,000  and  £"75,000  res- 
pectively. And  the  voluntary  services  have 
increased  also.  For  the  year  ending  31st 
March,  1923,  the  grant  earning  voluntary 
agencies,  that  is  excluding  St.  Dunstan's 
and  the  Pension  Societies,  received  from 
the  public  in  subscriptions  £"264,000,  from 
dividends  ,£57,000,  and  from  legacies  an- 
other £"57,000. 

These  are  all  fairly  considerable  sums 
of  money  but  there  is  evidence  also  in  many 
places  of  an  increase  in  the  personal  volun- 
tary services  being  rendered  to  the  blind 
and  of  a  real  movement  towards  active 
co-partnership  between  the  Local  Authority 
and  the  Voluntary  Agency.  And  that  is 
the  note  on  which,  if  you  please,  I  will 
end.  Caring  for  the  blind  is  not  merely 
a  business,  but  it  can  be  done  in  a  business- 
like way,  and  it  is  only  a  real  co-partner- 
ship that  can  achieve  what  we  all  wish  to 
secure,  namely,  that  no  blind  person  shall 
suffer  because  we  have  failed  to  make  all 
the  administrative  provision  that  it  is  open 
to  us  to  make. 
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11th  November,  1924. 

Once  again  we  meet  together  to  com- 
memorate the  ending  of  the  Great  War 
and  to  renew  our  vows  to  live  and  work 
for  a  state  of  world-peace.  Once  again  we 
celebrate  the  League  of  Nations  and  salute 
with  honour  the  high  purposes  for  which 
it  stands. 

It  is  fitting,  I  think,  that,  at  the  outset, 
we  should  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  leader 
who  is  no  longer  with  us.  Woodrow 
Wilson  died  in  February,  and  with  his 
going  there  passed  a  great  spirit  from  the 
earth.  In  elevation  of  purpose,  in  width 
of  sympathy,  in  clearness  of  vision  and  in 
genius  of  expression  Wilson  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  statesmen  of  his  time. 
It  will  be  long,  I  fear,  before  we  look  upon 
his  like  again.  In  these  days,  Wilson  is 
often  regarded  as  a  failure.  Undoubtedly 
the  President  was  unable  to  stem  the  in- 
fluences that  made  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  a  patchwork  of  timidity  and 
revenge,  but  there  is  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  people  who  would  rather  have 
failed  with  Wilson  than  succeeded  with 
Clemenceau.  His  was  a  noble  failure, 
while  the  success  of  his  great  protagonist 
was  fraught  with  the  possibilities  of  disas- 
ter to  Europe  and  to  his  own  beloved 
France.  From  the  stern  lessons  of 
irrefragible  facts  men  have  learned  some- 
thing in  the  intervening  years,  and  one 
lesson '  that  is  emerging  more  and  more 
is  that  Wilson  was  profoundly  right.  In 
the  last  result  it  matters  little  that  he  was 
thwarted  by  his  colleagues  at  Paris  and 
repudiated  by  triumphant  factions  at 
Washington.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world  to 
stone  its  prophets  but  the  laugh  is  on  their 
side  for  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. 
Wilson  did  not  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul.  He  died  unsatisfied  but  his  influence 
remains  and  his  vision  shall  yet  be  realised. 
He  has  gone  but  his  words  remain.  Many 
of  them  are  immortal  and  they  will  continue 
through  the  generations  to  inspire  the 
minds  of  forward-looking  people  every- 
where. Wilson  saw  and  expressed  the 
truth  with  a  clarity  and  luminousness  al- 
together exceptional.  His  utterances  are 
true  with  a  depth  and  vividness  denied  to 
the  fumbling  thoughts  of  ordinary  folk. 
By  the  light  of  that  truth,  in  spite  of 
apparent  failure,  in  spite  of  temporary 
eclipse  and  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  little 
men,  mankind  will  one  day  resume  its 
forward   march. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  ambitious 
to  say  that  it  has  already  done  so.  The 
fifth  Assembly  of  the  League  marks  a  dis- 
tinct epoch   in   the  fateful  struggle  against 


war.  The  representatives  of  fifty-four 
countries  have  signed  a  Protocol  or  Agree- 
ment which  substitutes  arbitration  for 
force  in  all  disputes.  Their  action  has  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  various 
States  and  several  months  will  elapse  be- 
fore the  matter  is  settled.  Much  discussion 
has  yet  to  take  place,  but  the  important 
thing  is  that  magnificent  progress  has  been 
made.  Wilson's  dream  is  beginning  to 
come  true. 

Avoiding  details  of  the  work  at  Geneva, 
let  us  look  once  again  at  the  more  general 
aspects  of  the  subject.  Norman  Angell,  in 
the  most  notable  of  his  books,  warns  people 
against  reasoning  about  a  nation  as  if  it 
were  an  individual.  That  warning  is  only 
valid  on  the  plane  of  economics,  and  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  morality  of  the 
matter  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  consider, 
as  we  have  done  in  previous  years,  the 
way  in  which  the  State  lags  behind  the 
individual.  We  found  it  lagging  in  the 
item  of  duelling.  We  found  it  lagging  in 
the  item  of  unrestricted  sovereignity. 
These  are  really  two  particular  cases 
of  a  general  condition,  which  is 
that  morality  in  united  action  is  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  morality  of  an  average 
man.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In 
1840  this  Country,  whose  citizens  pride 
themselves  on  their  love  of  fair  play,  forced 
an  unjust  war  on  China  for  disreputable 
ends.  Of  this  war,  Dr.  Arnold  said  that  it 
was  "  so  wicked  as  to  be  a  national  sin 
of  the  greatest  possible  magnitude."  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  "  A  war  more  unjust  in  its 
origin,  more  calculated  to  cover  the  Country 
with  permanent  disgrace  I  do  not  know." 
John  Morley,  in  commenting  on  this  page 
of  history,  writes  in  his  detached  philo- 
sophic fashion,  "  So  thus  it  is  that  states- 
men have  no  concern  with  paternosters, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  vade 
mecum  of  the  moralist."  You  see  the  con- 
trast in  this.  If  an  individual  Briton  had 
acted  in  the  way  then  practised  by  the 
nation  he  would  have  been  unanimously 
dubbed  a  blackguard  and  a  bully,  but  being 
done  by  the  State  it  was  accepted  with  or 
without  a  shrug. 

Morality  in  international  dealings  has 
not  advanced  much  since  that  discreditable 
episode,  and  yet  there  can  be  little  hope 
for  a  quiet  life  among  the  peoples  of  the 
planet  until  the  standard  of  conduct  which 
we  set  ourselves  for  our  dealings  with  our 
neighbours  is  accepted  as  the  normal  rule 
by  the  governments  of  modern  States.  The 
politicians  must  in  future  take  account  of 
the  vade  mecum  of  the  moralists  if  the 
world   is  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy. 

Individual   morality   and   State   morality 
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are  on  different  levels  but,  of  course,  they 
are  related,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of 
an  interesting  and  generally  accepted  theory 
which  educationalists  put  forward.  It  is 
that  the  child  as  he  grows  from  babyhood 
to  maturity  passes  through  the  same  stages 
of  development  as  have  marked  the  slow 
evolution  of  the  race.  The  baby,  with  his 
world  of  elemental  needs  and  their  satis- 
faction, a  world  without  shame  and  with- 
out morality,  corresponds  to  that  dim  figure 
of  the  past,  the  caveman.  The  schoolboy 
of  ten  or  twelve,  with  his  untroubled  faitli 
in  the  material  cosmos  around  him  and 
with  his  boundless  admiration  for  physical 
prowess  corresponds  to  the  simple  days  of 
Cedric  the  Saxon  and  of  Ivanhoe.  The 
present  age,  with  its  orderliness  and  de- 
cency, with  its  miracles  of  mechanical  in- 
vention is  supposed  to  have  reached  the 
full  stature  of  mature  growth. 

•  As  a  practical  teacher,  I  accept  the 
theory  as  a  good  working  hypothesis  but, 
between  ourselves,  I  think  it  more 
accurate  in  its  beginning  than  in  its  end. 
Only  a  fond  parent  will  demur  to  the  com- 
parison between  the  infant  and  our  primi- 
tive progenitor,  but  is  it  the  case  that  our 
race  is  already  full  grown?  I  am  afraid  it 
still  hankers  after  many  crude  and  im- 
mature things  such  as  the  playground 
settlement  of  disputes  by  fisticuffs.  It  still 
admires  in  naive  childishness  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war.  Rather  than  forego 
the  delight  of  a  military  procession  it  pre- 
fers to  make  itself  ridiculous  by  giving 
Anatole   France   a   soldier's   funeral. 

Look  again  at  the  race-prototype  of  the 
child  in  his  early  teens.  He  can  perhaps 
be  best  exemplified  by  King  Richard  I 
(Richard  Cceur  de  Lion).  Richard,  al- 
though an  Angevin,  who  knew  no  word  of 
our  language,  is  just  the  typical  English 
schoolboy.  He  had  all  the  schoolboy's 
cocksureness.  He  had  all  the  schoolboy's 
lack  of  self-control.  He  had  all  his 
timorous  distrust  of  things  intelluctual  and 
his  fathomless  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
muscle  to  cut  the  knot  of  all  problems. 
His  statue,  which  some  humourist  has 
placed  outside  the  public  entrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons  makes  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  all  healthy  youngsters.  He  has 
tlv  figure  of  a  great  athlete  and  is  arrayed 
in  the  costume  of  romance — a  garb  en- 
deared to  us  by  many  a  song  and  story. 
Now  the  sad  thing  is  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  not  got  beyond  this  schoolboy 
admiration.  Richard  and  others  like  him 
are  still  the  heroes  of  a  large  part  of  the 
race,  although  that  race  considers  itself 
adult.  Strength  and  courage  are  admirable 
qualities   but    what    the    race,    if    it    wishes 


to  be  really  grown-up,  must  realise  is  that 
they  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  a 
man.  A  civilisation  which  is  genuinely 
mature  cannot  rest  content  with  the  idols 
of  the  playground. 

This  exaltation  of  the  physical  virtues 
is  closely  connected  with  the  view,  which 
we  sometimes  hear  expressed,  that  a  world 
at  peace  must  be  essentially  a  dull  place. 
The  young  heart  with  its  high  spirits  and 
need  for  adventure  is  impatient  of  the 
quiet  days  of  service.  Such  days,  it  is 
said,  are  unmanly.  They  make  people 
soft.  Of  course  such  talk  is  nonsense. 
Only  a  very  ignorant  and  selfish  person  can 
find  the  world  dull.  Only  a  fool  would 
wish  to  call  in  war  to  relieve  the  drab 
tedium   of  his  own   witless  existence. 

Still,  let  us  sympathise  with  youth's 
desire  to  taste  all  the  wild  joys  of  living. 
There  are  many  things  which  no  young 
heart  would  willingly  forego.  We  hear  the 
call  of  a  morning  bugle  as  its  winds  in 
echoing  iteration  about  the  encircling  hills 
of  a  summer  camp.  We  watch  the  fault- 
less swing  and  rhythm  of  a  Highland 
battalion  as  it  marches  past.  These  and  a 
score  of  such  memories  make  the  pulses 
throb  and  the  heart  beat  high.  Yes,  all 
very  pretty  but  so  far  as  these  delights  are 
tinged  with  militarism  they  must  be  ruth- 
lessly and  inexorably  sacrificed.  We  must 
at  all  costs  rid  ourselves  of  that  spurious 
romanticism,  that  inveterate  and  almost 
incorrigible  romanticism  which  fuddles  the 
mind  and  leads  to  pernicious  chatter  about 
sharp  swords  and  glittering  prizes.  Don't 
be  afraid  that  by  doing  so  you  will  lose 
anything  worth  keeping.  There  is  illimi- 
table scope  for  the  tingling  blood  of  youth 
in  the  struggles  and  the  problems  of  peace. 
Let  us  by  all  means  still  be  crusaders,  still 
warriors  pledged  to  unremitting  battle  but 
let  us  fight  in  a  noble  cause.  Let  us  strive 
for  and  not  against  humanity.  There  is  in 
the  world  of  to-day  enough  of  wrong,  in- 
justice, misery  and  ignorance  to  give  you 
young  soldiers  a  multitude  of  savagp 
enemies.  Keep  warm  the  exhilaration 
which  comes  from  consecration  to  some 
high  endeavour.  There  is  enough  in  life, 
believe  me,  to  satisfy  the  most  rapacious 
appetite  without  recourse  to  the  hideous 
(fascination  of  legalised  murder.  There 
is  much  to  be  done — slums  to  be  cleared, 
sweating  to  be  abolished,  the  weak  every- 
where to  be  made  strong  and  the  sad 
comforted — there  is  so  much  to  be  done 
that  you  need  never  fear  the  world  will 
become  too  dull  a  place. 

Yes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even 
when  at  last  all  the  material  devilries  which 
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now  cumber  God's  earth  are  trampled  under 
foot — even  when  that  glad  day  comes  there 
will  remain  steep  places  of  life.  The  soul  of 
man  is  a  strange  and  varied  country  with 
all  sorts  of  heights  and  depths  in  it,  with 
uizzy  crags,  overhanging  pools  of  tempta- 
tion and  treacherous  morasses  that  catch 
the  unwary  feet,  and  no  one  need  be  with- 
out the  feeling  of  danger  and  of  adventure 
so  long  as  life  itself  endures.  You  may 
remember  how  beautifully  Maeterlinck  has 
told  us  that  the  silent,  motionless  tragedy 
of  the  folded  hands  may  be  deeper  and 
more  poignant  than  that  of  any  catastrophic 
turmoil.  There  are  few  souls  that  have  not 
their  Gethsemane. 

Let  me  repeat  the  world  at  peace  is  a  full 
and  vivid  and  exciting  place  for  those  who 
dare  greatly.  It  is  a  dangerous  place,  often 
a  dreadful  place,  and  we  must  see  that  it  is 
the  fixed  purpose  of  our  life  to  make  it  less 
dreadful.  This  sounds  ambitious,  but  what 
of  that.  There  is  none  of  us  so 
small  as  to  have  no  influence,  and 
that  influence  of  ours,  be  it  small 
or  great,  must  be  set  steadily  in  the 
direction  of  peace.  We  are  agreed  as  to 
that,  are  we  not,  and  so  we  welcome  this 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  six  years 
ago  the  guns  fell  silent.  It  is  a  day  of 
remembrance  of  all  the  gallant  lives  laid 
down  to  free  the  world  from  militarism. 
The  task  they  essayed  is  still  unfinished. 
It  is  for  us,  their  successors,  to  carry  it  to 
completion.  We  dedicate  ourselves  afresh 
this  morning  to  that  great  task,  determined, 
with  God's  help,  to  prove  worthy  of  the 
responsibility  placed  upon  us,  worthy  of  the 
mighty  cause  of  peace  on  earth,  worthy 
of  our  glorious  dead  who  gave  their  lives 
that  there  might  be  no  more  war. 


Part-Songs  in  Schools. 
By  H.  G.  Newell. 

In  our  schools  at  the  present  time  the 
part  song  would  seem  to  be  in  danger  of 
over-cultivation ;  and  it  is  small  wonder 
that  some  authorities  of  wide  experience 
deprecate  the  use  of  part-songs  in  elemen- 
tary  schools   altogether. 

The  overdoing  of  part-songs  is  probably 
due  to  a  mistaken  attitude  regarding  their 
educational  value.  Their  utility  lies  mainly 
in  the  exceptional  opportunities  they  afford 
for  the  training  of  harmonic  perception, 
which  cannot  be  arrived  at  so  thoroughly 
through  any  other  medium.     It  is  from  this 


point  of  view   that   we  shall  endeavour  to 
deal  with  them. 

In  training  part-singing  we  shall  find 
at  the  outset  certain  difficulties,  which,  if 
they  are  not  taken  in  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning, will  prove  a  source  of  trial  ever  after- 
wards. In  larger  classes  the  "  survival  of 
the  fittest  ' '  principle  often  works  well 
enough  ;  but  when  we  have  to  train  smaller 
classes,  we  soon  become  aware  that  dis- 
cords, far  from  hurting  the  feelings  of  the 
young,  are  capable  of  provoking  genuine 
amusement.  Even  if  we  have  not  to  face 
discords,  those  who  have  been  used  to  sing- 
ing in  unison  only  will  want  to  do  so  when 
they  are  assigned  a  part  which  is  not  the 
tune  of  the  song.  Then  again,  teachers 
must  have  noted  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  boys  to  coarsen  their  voices  as  soon  as 
they  are  promoted  to  a  lower  part.  This 
latter  difficulty  will  soon  disappear  if  unison 
songs  and  exercises  of  a  melodious  nature 
are  in  constant  use,  and  if  the  lower  part 
is  kept  as  free  from  low  chest  notes  as 
may  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  inability  to  hear  a  part  is  less  easy  to 
cure.  Even  if  the  class  is  of  average  musical 
ability  only  those  to  whom  any  kind  of  sing- 
ing comes  naturally  will  be  able  to  pick  out 
a  part  at  first.  The  rest  must  previously 
be  taught  to  realise  the  sound  of  chords. 
To  this  end,  preliminary  chord  and  phrase 
exercises  should  precede  each  lesson  until 
thoroughly  mastered.  The  chord  exercise 
consists  of  groups  of  chords  in  not  more 
than  three  parts,  which  are  played  one  at  a 
time,  the  class  being  requested  to  sing  the 
top,  bottom  or  middle  note,  according  to  the 
number  of  parts.  A  similar  process  may  be 
applied  to  phrases  ;  but  these  should  not  be 
too  long  at  first.  Thus  the  class  will  begin 
to  realise  the  melody  in  harmony,  and  the 
task  of  teaching  parts  will  be  materially 
lightened. 

Rounds  and  canons  are  invaluable  in- 
troductions to  part-songs,  if  taken  side  by 
side  with  the  other  cultivators  mentioned 
above.  The  former  are  plentiful  enough, 
and  generally  make  good  singing.  The 
latter,  though  copious,  can  rarely  be  called 
"  living  music."  A  few  recommendations 
may  serve  as  a  guide  : — 
i.     Caralan  Songs  (Wassell) ; 

2.  Eight    Mosaics    (Publishers,    Novello) ; 

3.  Come     to     the     Field      and     Meadow 
(Richards) ; 

4.  Little  Bird  (Richards) ; 

5.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  (Richards). 
All  the  canons  contained  in  the  above  are 

at    the   unison,    except    numbers    4    and    5, 
which   are   at   the  fifth   and   fourth   respec- 
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tively.  The  music  should  not  be  academic 
but  should  always  catch  the  ear  and  excite 
a  desire  for  singing,  otherwise  every  effort 
will  prove  useless. 

Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  work  on 
part-songs.  Many  of  these  will  be  found 
to  employ  all  the  technique  we  have  hitherto 
studied  ;  but,  remembering  our  aims,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  begin  simply.  Many  modern 
songs  designed  for  schools  are  faulty  in 
respect  of  simplicity  ;  the  composers'  idea 
being  that  an  aimless  meandering  in  thirds 
and  sixths  is  the  quintessence  of  simplicity. 
They  do  not  consider  the  awkward  melodies 
which  are  such  a  painful  result  in  this  kind 
of  writing.  The  best  songs  to  begin  with 
are  such  as  those  contained  in  section  four 
of  "  Songs  of  the  British  Isles."  In  these 
the  parts  are  flowing  and  free,  and  there 
are  no  clawing  sentimentalities  such  as  con- 
stant movement  in  thirds  and  sixths  to  over- 
shadow all  other  considerations.  Any  easy 
arrangement  of  folk-songs  in  two  or  three 
parts  will  be  found  most  useful  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  sense  of  harmonic  fitness, 
and  will  provide  the  truest  foundation  for 
more  difficult  work.  In  this  connection  the 
value  of  singing  hymns  in  parts  should  not 
be  overlooked.  In  the  best  hymns  the  har- 
monic progressions  are  so  simple  and 
natural  that  they  seem  to  become  part  of 
our  musical  instinct  before  we  know  it.  In 
these  early  stages  the  more  emotional  type 
of  part-song  should  be  avoided,  as  its  in- 
fluence   might    prove    musically    unhealthy. 

If  the  foundation  has  been  truly  laid, 
the  learning  and  teaching  of  part-songs 
will  be  a  real  pleasure.  It  only  remains  to 
be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  greatest 
variety  should  be  introduced  from  the 
madrigal  type  to  the  most  characteristic 
modern  works.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  mechani- 
cally learnt  song  is  no  musical  gain,  even 
though  it  may  afford  a  certain  pleasure. 
Musical  appreciation  must  be  the  aim  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  musical 
activity,  and  we  shall  find  that  part-singing 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  appealing 
forms  of  musical  art. 


Meeting  held  at  The  Homes  for  the  Blind, 

Fulwood,  Preston,  on  Saturday, 

11th  October,  1924. 

An  apology  for  absence  was  received 
from  Col.  T.  R.  Jolly,  so  in  his  name  a 
hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  the  mem 
bers  by   Mr.    Farrow,   Chairman. 

Apologies  were  also  received  from  the 
Misses  Lester,  Powell,  Webster  and  Wiley. 

Mr.  Stevens  read  the  Minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  and  as  no  members  then 
present  had  attended  the  previous  one  it 
was  decided  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Tivey 
to  adopt  them. 

Mr.  Jackson  then  proceeded  with  his 
paper  on  "  Literature  in  Schools."  He 
dealt  with  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
even  from  the  money-earning  point  of 
view,  speaking  of  its  use  in  numerous 
trades  and  professions. 

He  enlarged  on  its  informative  value, 
mentioning  its  great  use  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge of  facts.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
too  much  knowledge,  and  as  knowledge  is 
the  material  with  which  we  think,  we  can 
understand  the  value  of  literature  in  this 
direction.  Great  dangers  result  from  think- 
ing without  knowledge. 

As  well  as  for  its  beauty  Literature  should 
be  taught  because  it  so  often  provides  a  re- 
fuge for  the  lonely.  It  has  also  become  a 
connecting  link  between  nations,  and  in 
time  will  serve  to  draw  together  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Among  lovers  of  literature  there  is  a 
tendency  to  discuss  characters  and  situa- 
tions in  the  books  read.  This,  as  well  as 
developing  a  critical  mind,  does  away  with 
much  of  the  petty  gossiping  which  creates 
such  harm   in   the   world. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject in  schools,  he  emphasised  the  impor- 
tance of  the  daily  newspaper,  suggesting 
that  it  should  be  read  both  to  and  by  the 
children.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
select  the  good  from  the  bad. 

A  school  magazine,  written  and  edited 
by  the  pupils,  helps  to  foster  a  love  for 
literature. 

All  subjects  can  be  illustrated  and 
beautified  by  literature.  History  and 
geography,  for  example,  without  the  detail 
it  affords  are  devoid  of  life.  Books  by 
Jules  Verne,  Hugo's  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea," 
Mrs.  Gatty's  "  Parables  from  Nature," 
Caesar's  "  Commentaries,"  and  "  Puck  of 
Pook's  Hill,"  together  with  many  others 
may  all  be  used  in  this  way. 
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Mr.  Jackson  suggested  that  all  books 
which  arc  read  chiefly  for  their  informa- 
tive value  should  be  given  to  pupils  for 
silent  reading — but  all  those  which  deal 
with  emotions  should  be  read  aloud,  for  we 
"know"  thing's  individually  but  we  "feel" 
collectively. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  buy 
books  for  themselves  and  then  exchange 
them. 

Books  of  an  emotional  nature  which 
might  terrify  or  haunt  children  are  not 
good  for  them,  but  all  which  tell  of  tender- 
ness, fidelity,  or  righteousness  in  any  form 
should  be  in  their  hands.  Edgar  Allen 
Poe's  stories  are  quite  unsuitable,  but  a 
story  such  as  that  of  "  Ruth,"  or  of 
"  Effie  "  in  "  Silas  Maimer  "  are  pre- 
eminently so. 

Children  like  books  of  adventure  and 
of  humour.  Among  the  latter  "  The  Fifth 
Form  of  St.  Dominic's,"  parts  of  "  Tom 
Sawyer  "  and  of  "  Pickwick  Papers  "  are 
generally   appreciated. 

For  the  most  part  he  considered  that 
poetry  should  be  read  aloud  or  recited,  as 
this  teaches  the  beauty  of  the  metre,  as 
well  as  more  clearly  expressing  the  feelings 
and  emotions. 

Mr.  Jones  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Jackson  for  his  admirable  paper  and 
Miss  E.  Wright  seconded  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Levy,  of  Manchester,  raised  a  dis- 
cussion- re  rates  of  pay  in  our  schools,  and 
he  made  a  proposal,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tivey,  that  at  the  next  gathering  a  discus- 
sion should  be  held  on  this  matter. 

Members  present  decided  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  at  The  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  5  St.  John  Street,  Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


Reunion  at  the  Leeds  School  for  the  Blind. 

By  M.  E.  Mace. 

On  Saturday,  July  5th,  a  Reunion  of  old 
pupils  and  teachers  was  held  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Blenheim  Walk,  Leeds.  This 
gathering-  had  been  made  possible  by  the 
kind  invitation  of  the  present  teaching  staff, 
together  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raison,  Superintendent  and 
Matron  of  the  School. 

The  guests,  numbering  about  140, 
assembled  in  the  large  school  hall  at  three 
o'clock.  Mr.  Raison  gave  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  all,  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
outset  that  a  good  time  was  in  store.     Mr. 


Cawood,  the  tuning  master,  made  an  ex- 
cellent  M.C.  and  kept  "  the  ball  rolling  " 
(hroug-hout  the  afternoon  and  evening.  He 
called  upon  Miss  Hawes  for  a  speech,  and 
uc  were  all  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  a  few  words  from  such  an 
old  friend.  Miss  Hawes  has  seen  many 
changes  in  the  school  during  her  long  years 
of  service  and  she  was  pleasantly  reminis- 
cent. We  all  rejoiced  to  hear  that  four  of 
the  Leeds  pupils  had  obtained  their 
L.R.A.M.  Diploma;  11  had  become  school 
teachers  ;  3  were  engaged  in  home  teaching  ; 
1  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  2  had  passed  on  to  the  universities  ; 
many  were  tuners  and  music  teachers,  and 
large  numbers  were  employed  in  our 
workshops. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  introduction, 
Miss  Lester  read  the  names  of  those  who 
were  present.  This  was  a  great  help,  as  it 
enabled  friends  to  find  each  other.  Tele- 
grams were  received  from  several  former 
teachers  who  regretted  their  inability  to  be 
present,  but  who  sent  their  best  wishes.  Our 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  the  late  Miss 
K.  M.  Ellis,  Headmistress  of  the  School 
from  July,  1899,  to  November,  1923.  All 
who  knew  her  respected  her  highly.  She 
worked  strenuously  on  behalf  of  the  blind, 
and  she  had  splendid  organising  abilities. 
She  had  expressed  a  wish  that  a  reunion  of 
old  pupils  should  take  place  in  her  school, 
and  we  realised  how  thoroughly  she  would 
have  entered  into  the  joyous  spirit  of  this 
occasion.  We  were  pleased  to  have  with  us 
Mrs.  Cotton,  an  old  lady  of  85,  and  Mr. 
Whi taker.  The  former  was  the  first  teacher 
in  the  school,  and  the  latter,  one  of  the  first 
pupils. 

At  4-30,  Mrs.  Raison  announced  tea, 
which  was  served  in  the  dining  hall. 
Matron  and  her  staff  were  most  attentive, 
and  a  substantial  repast  was  enjoyed.  Con- 
versation seemed  to  reach  a  high-water 
mark  round  the  festive  board  and  tongues 
wagged  fast  and  furious.  After  a  kindly 
little  speech  from  Mr.  Whitaker,  we  ad- 
journed again  to  the  Assembly  Hall.  Here 
musical  items  and  recitations  in  dialect  were 
rendered  delightfully.  The  keenest  pleasure 
was  the  renewal  of  old  friendships  and  a 
spirit  of  gaiety  and  camaraderie  pervaded 
everywhere.  Time  sped  all  too  quickly,  and 
the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  hearty  singing  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 
In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  own  personal  thanks  to  all  for  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  being  present  at 
this  reunion.  Now  that  a  precedent  has 
been  established,  I  wonder  if  it  is  too  much 
to  hope  that  we  may  all  meet  again  under 
similar  harjov  auspices. 
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[To  those  who  find  difficulty  in  arranging 
a  school  service  and  who  deem  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  unsuitable  both  for 
the  occasion  and  for  the  youthful  con- 
gregation, the  following  programme  of 
a  service  for  girls,  held  at  Montreal, 
may  be  helpful.  We  have  printed  the 
hymns  though  they  are  probably  well 
known  ;  the  outstanding  feature  is  the 
choice  of  responses  between  leader  and 
girls,  as  these  strike  a  particularly 
happy  and  spirited,  not  less  than 
spiritual,  note. — Ed.] 


A    Service   for   Girls   and  their   Leaders. 

Hymn. 

My  God,   I  thank  Thee,  who  hast  made 

The  earth  so  bright  ; 
So  full  of  splendour  and  of  joy, 
.  Beauty  and  light ; 
So  many  glorious   things  are   here, 

Noble  and  right. 

I  thank  Thee  too  that  Thou  hast  made 

Joy  to  abound  ; 
So  many  gentle  thoughts  and  deeds 

Circling  us  round, 
That  in  the  darkest  spot  of  earth 

Some  love  is  found. 

I   thank  Thee,   Lord,    that  Thou   hast   kep: 

The  best  in  store  ; 
We  have  enough,   yet   not   too  much, 

To  long  for  more  ; 
A  yearning  for  a  deeper  peace, 

Not   known   before. 

I    thank  Thee,    Lord,    that    here   our   souls. 

Though  amply  blest, 
Can  never  find,  although  they  seek, 

A  perfect  rest — 
Nor  ever  shall,  until  they  lean 

On  Jesus'  breast. 

Adelaide  A.  Proctor. 

Leader :  Let  us  thank  God,  who  covereth 
the  heaven  with  clouds,  who  prepareth 
rain  for  the  earth,  who  maketh  grass  to 
grow  upon  the  mountains  (Ps.  cxlvii.  8). 

Girls:  In  His  hand  arc  the  deep  places  of 
the  earth  ;  the  strength  of  the  hills  is 
His   also   (Ps.   cxv.   4). 

Leader :  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  :  for 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them  (Matt.  vi.  26). 

Girls :  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust  (Matt. 
v.  45)- 


Leader:  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due 
unto  His  name;  worship  the  Lord  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness  (Ps,  xxix.  2). 

Girls:  God  is  a  Spirit  ;  and  they  that  wor- 
ship Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  (John  iv.  24). 

Leader:   Let  us  give  thanks!     For — 
The  woven  shadow  and   shine 
Of  the  high  noon,  the  twilight  secrecies 
And  the  inscrutable  wonder  of  the  stars. 
John  Drink-water. 

Girls:    We    thank    Thee,    O    God,— 

Leader  : 

For     the  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and   the  mind  of  man. 
William    Wordsworth. 

Girls  :  We  thank  Thee,  O  God. 

Leader1 :  O  God,  maker  and  lover  of  beauty, 
we  adore  Thee  for  the  splendour  of  the 
universe.  Help  us  to  use  its  wonders  and 
its  loveliness  as  an  open  door  through 
which  we  shall  enter  into  the  imperish- 
able beauty  of  Thy  kingdom  :  through 
Him  on  whose  face  the  full  beauty  of 
Thy  being  shone,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour.     Amen. 

Leader : 

I  come  in  the  little  things, 

Saith   the   Lord  : 

Yea  !  on  the  glancing  wings 

Of  eager  birds,  the   softly  pattering   feet 

Of  furred  and  gentle  beasts,  I  come  to  meet 

Your  hard  and  wayward  hearts.     In  brown 

bright  eyes 
That    peep    from    out    the    brake,    I    stand 

confest. 
On  every  nest 

Where  feathery  Patience  is  content  to  brood 
And  leave  her  pleasure  for  the  high  emprise 
Of  motherhood — 
There  doth  my  Godhead   rest. 

Evelyn  Underbill. 

Leader:  Let  us  pray.  When  the  heart  is 
hard    and    parched    up. 

Girls:  Come  upon  me  with  a  shower  ot 
mercy. 

Leader :  When  grace   is  lost      from   life. 

Girls  :  Come  with  a  burst  of  song. 

Leader:  When  tumultous  work  raises  its 
din  on  all  sides  shutting  me  out  from 
beyond, 

Girls :  Come  to  me,  my  Lord  of  silence, 
with  Thy  peace  and   rest. 
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Leader :    When     my     beggarly    heart    sits 
crouched,  shut  up  in  a  corner, 

Girls  :  Break  open  the  door,  my  King,  and 
come  with  the  ceremony  of  a  king. 

Leader :  When  desire  blinds  the  mind  with 
delusion  and  dust, 

Girls :   O  Thou   holy   One,   Thou   wakeful, 
come  with  Thy  light  and  Thy  thunder. 

Rabindranath    Tagore. 

Hymn. 

Breathe  on  me,  Breath  of  God, 

Fill  me  with  life  anew, 
That  I  may  love  what  Thou  dost  love, 

And  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do. 

Breathe  on  me,  Breath  of  God, 

Until  my  heart  is  pure  ; 
Until  my  will  is  one  with  Thine 

To  do  and  to  endure. 

Breathe  on  me,  Breath  of  God, 

Till  I  am  wholly  Thine  ; 
Until  this  earthly  part  of  me 

Glows  with  Thy  fire  divine. 

Breathe  on  me,  Breath  of  God, 

So  shall  I  never  die, 
But  live  with  Thee  the  prefect  life 

Of  Thy  eternity. 

Edwin  Hatch. 

Address-. 

Hymn:  "I  would  be  True." 

I   would  be  true,   for  there   are  those  who 

trust  me  ; 
I   would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who 

care  ; 
I   would   be   strong,    for   there   is   much   to 

suffer  ; 
I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 

I    would    be    friend    to    all — the    foe,    the 

friendless  ; 
I  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift ; 
I     would     be    humble,     for     I     know    my 

weakness  ; 
I  would  look  up,  and  love,  and  laugh,  and 

lift. 


Report  of  the  Scottish  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  Scottish  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind       was       issued       yesterday.  The 

Report  which  covers  the  period  192 1- 
24,  is  signed  by  Sir  David  Paulin  (Chair- 
man) and  Major  Sir  William  Reid  (Vice- 
Chairman)  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
which  includes  representatives  of  public 
authorities,  voluntary  agencies  and  blind 
workers.  This  Committee  was  set  up 
shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Per- 
sons Act  1920  to  advise  the  Scottish  Board 
of  Health  on  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
blind  in  Scotland.  As  practically  every 
question  of  importance  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  blind  persons  has  been  before  the 
Committee,  the  report  is  in  effect  a  review 
of  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the  blind  in 
Scotland  and  an  account  of  what  is  already 
being  done. 

There  are,  the  Report  states,  6,054  blind 
persons  in  Scotland  on  the  Central  Register 
kept  by  the  Board  of  Health.  The  Com- 
mittee explain  that  the  gradual  increase 
in  the  number  of  blind  persons  registered 
is  due  to  the  greater  interest  in  the  blind 
since  Government  grants  were  provided  for 
voluntary  agencies  and  the  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  was  placed  on 
local  authorities.  Of  the  total  number  of 
registered  blind,  399  are  under  16  years  of 
age,  and  3,627  are  over  50.  (The  latter,  in 
respect  of  age,  are  eligible  for  blind  pen- 
sions.) The  Committee  record  with  pleasure 
the  striking  decrease  in  the  number  of 
blind  children  under  5  years  of  age,  from 
48  in  1920  to  15  on  the  1st  April,  1924. 
"  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  is  to  some 
extent  due  to  the  energetic  measures  that 
are  being  taken  generally  by  public  health 
local  althorities  to  secure  the  prompt  noti- 
fication and  treatment  of  cases  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  and  also  for  the  systematic 
and  effective  treatment  of  persons  suffering 
from  venereal  diseases."  3,650  blind  per- 
sons, or  60%  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
in  Scotland,  are  unemployable. 

The  Report  discusses  and  makes  recom- 
mendations on  such  varied  subjects  as  the 
education  and  technical  training  of  the 
blind  including  the  period  of  training  in 
various  occupations,  the  wages  of 
blind  workers,  municipalisation  of  work- 
shops, the  disposal  of  goods  made 
by  the  blind,  home  work,  home 
teachers  (their  training  and  qualifications), 
residential  homes  (for  which  the  Committee 
state  there  is  a  clamant  need),  the  medical 
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certification  of  blind  persons;  and  methods 
of  dealing  with  those  who  are  incapable  of 
working  or  being  trained.  Many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health  and 
are  now  the  accepted  policy  in  Scotland. 

On  the  question  of  municipalisation  the 
Committee  state  :  "  The  general  view  held 
by  us  was  that  municipalisation  of  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  was  a  question  for  the 
future  rather  than  for  the  present.  The 
view  was  also  expressed,  however,  that  the 
passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  was  an 
admission  of  the  failure  of  voluntary  effort, 
and  that  provision  for  the  blind  should  be 
made  entirely  by  public  authorities  and  not 
be  left  to  charity.  By  a  majority  we  agreed 
to  recommend  that  as  a  general  principle 
the  municipalisation  of  workshops  for  the 
blind  is  not  at  present  desirable." 

Amending  Legislation. 

The  Committee  disapprove  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  (1920)  Amendment  Bill,  as 
drafted,  and  they  submit  an  alternative 
scheme  of  amending  legislation.  They  state 
that  their  proposals  would  provide  a  sub- 
stantial solution  of  the  whole  problem  of 
the  blind.  In  the  Committee's  opinion 
blind  workers  in  institutions  are  already 
substantially  provided  for  and  new  legisla- 
tion must  deal  principally  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployable  and  necessitous 
blind.  They  recommend  that  a  graduated 
compensation  allowance  of  not  less  than  jQ\ 
a  week  should  be  granted  to  blind  persons 
within  a  prescribed  means  limit  and  that 
this  allowance  should  be  paid  to  the  capable 
and  incapable  blind  alike.  The  graduated 
scale  starts  with  the  maximum  allowance 
of  ^1  a  week  where  the  means  of  the  blind 
person  do  not  exceed  ^105  a  year  and  ends 
where  the  means  exceed  ^199  10s.  a  year. 
The  Committee  recommend  that  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  the  compensation  allowance 
should  be  met  by  the  State  and  one-third 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  they  estimate 
that  the  net  additional  annual  charge  for 
Scotland,  on  the  basis  of  £1  a  week  com- 
pensation, would  be  ;£i  13,000  on  the  State 
and  ^86,000  on   the   local  authorities. 

The  Committee  recommend  also  that 
power  should  be  taken  to  provide  that  the 
standard  minimum  wage  to  blind  work- 
shop employees  should  be  not  less  than  that 
paid  to  unskilled  municipal  workers  in  the 
district  in  which  the  workshop  is  situated, 
a  condition  of  the  payment  of  this  wage  to 
be,  however,  that  the  recipients  should  be 
qualified  workshop  employees  who  have 
undergone  a  course  of  technical  training  and 
are  capable  of  earning  a  reasonable  wage. 


The  other  recommendations  deal  with 
the  granting  of  powers  to  local  authorities 
in  Scotland  to  promote  arrangements  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  necessity 
for  the  approval  of  the  Scottish  Board  of 
Health  to  the  registration  of  charities  of 
the  blind,  and  the  empowering  of  the  Board 
to  compel  local  authorities  to  combine 
where  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
and  also  to  compel  local  authorities  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  Report  is  placed  on  sale  by  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  120  George  Street, 
Edinburgh  (price   1/-). 

30/9/24. 


Advisory  Committee  on  the 

Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

In  view  of  the  development  in  the  work 
among  the  blind  owing  to  the  operation  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  the  Minister 
of  Health  has  reappointed  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  for 
a  further  period  of  office.  The  Committee 
has  been  constituted  so  as  to  afford  repre- 
sentation to  the  Local  Authorities  concerned 
with  the  working  of  the  Act  and  to  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  to 
organised   blind   workers. 

The  following  have  been  appointed 
members  of  the  Committee  : — 

The  Rt.   Hon.   G.    H.   Roberts  (Chairman), 

P.  M.  Evans,  Esq.,  LL.D.  (V.-Chairman), 

Miss  W.  Bramhall, 

Alderman  W.  J.  Burgess,  J. P., 

J.  J.  Burton,  Esq., 

J.  J.  Butterworth,  Esq.,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 

Sir  Coles  Child,  Bart., 

Herbert   Davey,   Esq., 

Rev.  Canon  G.  H.  P.  Glossop, 

James  Graham,  Esq., 

Thomas    Holt,    Esq., 

Arthur  L.   Lowe,   Esq.,  C.B.E., 

Robert  A.  Lyster,  Esq.,M.D.,B.Sc.,D.P.H., 

G.   F.  Mowatt,  Esq.,  J. P., 

Mrs.  Wilton   Phipps,  J. P., 

H.  A.  Powell,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert, 

Ben   Purse,  Esq., 

W.  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  J. P. 

A  representative  of  the  National  League 
of  the  Blind  and  a  further  representative  of 
the  Local  Authorities  will  be  appointed 
later, 


so 
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The  Committee  will  advise  the  Minister 
on  matters  relating  to  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  blind,  including  any  question 
that  may  be  specially  referred  to  them  by 
the  Minister.  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman,  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,   will  act  as  Secretary. 


Resignation  of  Miss  Bellhouse. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that  Miss  C.  M. 
Bellhouse,  Librarian  of  the  Northern 
Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  obliged  on  account  of  ill- 
health  to  resign  that  post.  Mrs.  Norah 
M.  Brooks  has  succeeded  her,  assisted  by 
Miss  Marion  Smith,  who  for  some  years 
has  worked  with  the  retiring  Librarian. 
All  who  had  any  dealings  with  Miss 
Bellhouse  must  have  been  impressed  by  the 
zeal  and  energy  which  she  put  into  her 
work  and  by  the  interest  and  goodwill 
with  which  she  answered  any  enquiry  or 
request  for  assistance.  "  She  has  been  so 
good  to  all  the  readers  in  the  Northern 
Section,  always  so  ready  to  oblige,"  writes 
one  reader  who  deeply  regrets  her  resigna- 
tion, and  we  are  sure  that  this  note  of 
appreciation,  so  sincerely,  though  briefly, 
expressed,  will  be  echoed  by  all  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  coming  into  contact 
with  Miss  Bellhouse. 


Coventry   Society's   Annual   Meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Coventry 
Society  for  the  Blind  took  place  in  the 
Mayoress's  Parlour  on  August  26th,  the 
Mayor  (Alderman  W.  H.  Grant)  presiding. 
The  Society  is  approved  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Coventry  City  Council, 
and  in  the  course  of  its  Annual  Report  it 
was  stated  : — 

"  There  are  70  blind  persons  on  the 
register  of  the  Society,  and  these  are  visited 
at  intervals  by  members  of  the  Committee, 
and  regularly  by  Mr.  Leeson,  who  during 
the  past  year  has  made  1,400  visits.  Any 
blind  person  desirous  of  learning  to  read 
is  taught  by  him  either  in  Braille  or  Moon 
type,  and  books  are  supplied  by  the  Society 
from  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
so  that  the  number  of  blind  persons  re- 
quiring the  assistance  of  this  Society  is  on 
the  increase.  There  are  now  five  of  the 
readers  who  have  tickets  so  that  they  can 
be    supplied    direct.      The    Committee    has 


felt  it  desirable  to  try  and  help  those 
workers  who  are  not  directly  under  the 
Birmingham  Institution  by  providing  them 
with  material  to  enable  them  to  earn  some- 
thing towards  a  livelihood,  but  this  is  not 
so  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired,  and  the 
Committee  hope  in  the  near  future  to  be 
able  to  provide  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  workshop  or  a  room  where  articles  can 
be  inspected  and  purchased  by  the  public." 

Presenting  the  report,  the  Hon.  Trea- 
surer (Mr.  Frederick  Foster)  also  dealt  with 
the  need  for  a  cottage  which  could  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  workrooms  and 
containing  a  window  in  which  the  products 
of   the    blind    workers   could    be    displayed. 

Seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor 
for  presiding  (proposed  by  Mr.  F.  Foster), 
Mr.  Herbert  Leeson,  the  Society's  blind 
teacher  and  visitor,  read  a  report  of  his 
work,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  home 
workers  had  been  fairly  well  employed  on 
the  whole,  but  the  weak  spot  was  the  boot 
repairing  department,  which  did  not  pro- 
gress as  well  as  could  be  desired.  Mr. 
Leeson  said  he  would  like  the  public  to 
give   these   blind   workers   a   trial. 

[With  reference  to  the  wish  expressed  by 
Mr.  Leeson  that  Coventry  citizens  should 
give  blind  boot  repairers  a  chance,  we 
think  that  an  advertisement  in  the 
Midland  Daily  Telegraph  would  help  to 
secure  this  end.  The  public  is  probably 
unaware  that  there  are  blind  boot  re- 
pairers in  Coventry  and  if  the  fact  has 
not  already  been  advertised  we  suggest 
an  announcement  on  the  following  lines  : 
"  Will  Coventry  citizens  who  are  wil- 
ling to  help  the  blind  kindly  send  their 
work  to  the  Blind  Society's  Boot  Repair- 
ing Department  at  ?  " — Ed.] 


University  News. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  the  progress  of  whose 
career  we  have  noted  from  time  to  time  in 
these  pages,  was  appointed  some  months 
ago  temporary  Lecturer  in  Law  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  This  appointment 
has  now  been  made  permanent.  He  is 
also  serving  on  the  Book  Committee  of  the 
National   Institute   for  the   Blind. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Dowdell,  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind,  and  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  has  taken  First  Class  Honours  in 
Modern  History.  His  difficulties  were  in- 
creased by  finger  trouble  caused  by  too 
much  reading.     He  has  returned  to  Oxford 
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for  the  purpose  of  reading  for  Honours  in 
the  new  composite  subjects  known  as  Philo- 
sophy,   Politics  and   Economic  Science. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Hargreaves  and  H. 
Coldwell,  who  both  came  up  as  non- 
collegiate  students  from  the  Worcester 
College,  have  taken  respectively  Second 
Class  Honours  in  Jurisprudence  and  Third 
Class  Honours  in  Modern  History.  They 
are  now  both  reading  for  the  B.C.L. 
degree. 

Mr.  W.  Higby,  Worcester  College  for 
the  Blind,  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
has  taken  his  B.A.  degree  with  distinction 
in  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Brearly  has  just  matriculated  at 
Exeter  College,  and  Mr.  Rees,  at  Keble  : 
both  are  from  the  Worcester  College  for 
the  Blind.  Miss  Cunningham,  a  student 
from  South  Africa,  has  passed  from  The 
Cedars  to  St.  Hugh's  College  ;  on  taking 
her  degree  she  hopes  to  work  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  South  Africa.  Miss 
Woodleigh  has  come  from  the  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  Canada,  to  St. 
Hilda's  Hall. 

There  are  now  in  Oxford  seven  blind 
graduates  and  ten  undergraduates,  includ- 
ing three  girls. 


London.  Kindly  remember  me  to  Messrs. 
Ritchie,  Evans,  Stevens  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  I  hope  to  see 
some  of  you  next  summer." 


We  have  received  reports  from  the  fol- 
lowing centres  of  work  for  the  blind  : 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution ;  the  National 
Library;  National  Library,  Northern 
Branch;  Gardner's  Trust.  All  these  re- 
ports contain  records  of  an  interesting  and 
encouraging  year's  work,  for  the  details 
of  which  we  regret  that  we  have  no  space. 


Col.    Cameron,    C.M.G.,     D.S.O.,    has 

resigned  the  post  of  Secretary  to  Gardner's 
Trust  for  the  Blind,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Lt.-Col.  E.  C.  Clay,  who  has 
accordingly  retired  from  his  position  on  the 
Committee. 


The  Minister  of  Health,  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Neville  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  has  appointed 
Mr.  Douglas  Veale  to  be  his  Private  Secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  A.  Novil  Rucker  to  be  his 
Assistant  Private  Secretary. 


Notes. 

[Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Bannister  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips,  who 
has  left  Montreal  for  New  York.  Our 
good  wishes  go  with  him  in  this  new 
venture. — Ed. J 

"  I  am  seeing  quite  a  deal  of  American 
Schools  and  methods.  1  attended  the  Con- 
vention in  Boston  last  June,  when  the  New 
York  offer  cropped  up.  After  a  stern  tight 
with  the  U.S.A.  Consulate  and  Immigra- 
tion Authorities  1  managed  to  persuade 
them  that  I  was  a  fit  and  proper  person  for 
residence  in  the  States,  with  no  intentions 
of  "  bootlegging  "  or  blowing  up  the 
Capitol,  and  arrived  here  late  in  September. 

The  School  is  quite  a  new  plant,  moved 
to  its  present  site  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  very  fine 
place.  At  present,  work  is  still  going  on  in 
the  buildings,  and  the  children  are  not  yet 
back  from  the  summer  vacation.  So  we 
arc  making  a  late  start. 

I  often  think  of  the  A.T.B.  meetings 
at    Swiss    Cottage    and    miss,    my    trip    to 


The  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge  with 
sincere  thanks  many  enquiries  and  friendly 
messages — too  numerous  to  be  answered 
individually — received  during  a  period  of 
illness.  It  is  true  to  say  that  a  deeply- 
rooted  faith  and  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Association  and  a  strong  personal  regard 
for  many  of  its  members  have  proved  the 
best  incentive  and  the  surest  aid  to 
recovery. 


An  article  appeared  recently  in  The 
Glasgow  Herald,  describing  how  successful 
een  the  experiment  at  St.  Dunstan's 
of  training  war-blinded  men  to  become  mas- 
seurs. It  is  an  innovation  for  blind  men 
to  become  masseurs  in  this  country, 
though  probably  the  idea  has  been  copied 
from  Japan.  In  that  country,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  profession  of  masseur  or 
shampooer  has  been  by  law  confined  to  the 
blind.  These  blind  masseurs  had  a  guild, 
with  very  strict  rules,  which  only  admitted 
members  after  passing  a  very  severe  test. 
The  members  were  all  graded  according 
to  skill,  and  had  to  pass  further  tests  to 
pass  to  higher  grades.  The  fees  they  re- 
ceived   were    so   good    that    many    of    them 
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were  said  to  combine  the  trade  of  money- 
lending  with  their  more  legitimate  profes- 
sion. The  Japanese  have  always  used 
massage  largely  in  their  curative  treatment, 
and  people  feeling  run  down,  or  sleepless, 
or  over-tired  will  call  in  a  masseur  in  the 
same  way  that  a  Western  might  take  a 
pick-me-up. 

It  is  no  doubt  this  national  habit  of 
having  massage  at  odd  times  that  causes 
the  blind  masseur  to  tramp  the  streets  both 
by  day  and  by  night.  He  is  rather  a 
pathetic  figure,  staff  in  hand,  and  the  pathos 
is  intensified  by  his  means  of  making  his 
presence  known,  for  as  he  walks  he  blows 
a  melancholy  call  on  a  whistle,  not  unlike 
the  cry  of  a  whaup.  One  cannot  lie  awake 
long  at  night  without  hearing  this  plain- 
tive sound  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
the  tapping  of  the  stick  also  becomes 
audible,  and  then  it  gradually  dies  away 
into  the  distance.  Now  and  then  the  wail- 
ing rhythm  is  broken  by  the  sound  of  a 
shoji  being  slid  back  as  some  sufferer  from 
rheumatism  or  sleeplessness  claims  the  ser- 


vices of  the  blind  masseur.  But  the  mourn- 
ful sound  recommences  as  soon  as  the  visit 
is  over. 


In  a  short  article,  which  we  have  no 
room  to  publish,  Mr.  B.  B.  Perks  makes  a 
new  suggestion.  He  points  out  that  the 
truss,  a  surgical  appliance  now  worn  by 
many  patients,  is  partly  covered  with 
leather  or  fabric  which  is  frequently  in 
need  of  renewal.  The  blind  leather 
worker,  he  says,  could  easily  with  a  little 
practice  execute  these  repairs.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  truss  and  other  particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  B.  B.  Perks,  n  St. 
Julian's    Road,    Kilburn,    London,    N.W.6. 


Readers  are  requested  to  note  the 
Editor's  change  of  address  and  to  direct 
their  letters  in  future  to  40  Shaftesbury 
Road,  Coventry. 


Wm.  Nbill  &  Sons,  Printers,  93  Morr.ington  St.,  Manchester,  S.E 
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Decentralisation  of  Collections. 

Readers  of  this  Magazine  will  remem- 
ber that  in  1923  a  scheme  for  the  "  Centra- 
lisation of  Collections  "  was  inaugurated 
by  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Chairman  of  the 
Union  of  Counties'  Associations  for  the 
Blind.  After  preliminary  discussion  at  in- 
formal meetings  held  in  January,  March 
and  May,  the  Report  of  the  Decentralisation 
Committee  states  that  representatives  of  the 
various  agencies  interested  were  summoned 
to  Clothworkers'  Hall  on  the  26th  July  to 
discuss  a  revised  Memorandum  of  the  plan 
suggested. 

"  A  covering  letter  dated  17th  July, 
1923,  this  amended  Memorandum,  and  an 
explanatory  statement  were,  after  securing 
the  general  approval  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  furnished  to  all 
Agencies,  including  the  Counties'  Associa- 
tions, and  the  considered  view  of  their 
Committees  were  invited  upon  the  proposed 
Scheme  of  Decentralisation  of  Collections." 

The  Letter  and  Memorandum  were  also 
published  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  (see 
November,  1923,  pp.  40-43)  with  an 
Editorial  on  the  subject. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year  that 
the  general  opinion  was  fully  ascertained. 
We  quote  again  from  the  Report.  "  The 
replies  received  from  Agencies  and  districts 
all  over  the  country  indicated  that  there 
was  a  very  widespread  feeling  that,  while 
there  was  a  complete  approval  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  scheme,  there  were 
many  details  which  would  require  amend- 
ment if  the  scheme  was  to  be  a  national 
one. 

"  The  most  general  point  of  disapproval 
was  in  the  constitution  of  the  New  Body 
or  Central  Committee.  It  was  felt  that  the 
National  Institute  had  too  preponderating 
a  representation  and  that  the  proposed  Cen- 
tral Committee  should  be  so  constituted  that 
it  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  an  im- 
partial view  of  the  requirements  of  all 
services,    both    national   and   local,    and   to 
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ensure  that  the  money  collected  for  the 
hlind  throughout  the  country  should  be  allo- 
cated and  spent  in  the  manner  which  would 
be  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  blind  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

"  The  Northern  Counties'  Association 
for  the  Blind  at  the  same  time  drew  up  a 
revised  scheme  which,  while  retaining  the 
principle  of  the  original  scheme,  consider- 
ably altered  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
Central  Committee.  This  scheme  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Counties'  Association  held  at 
Leeds  on  October  19th,  1923,  and,  on 
account  of  the  unanimity  expressed  at  that 
meeting,  it  was  felt  that  a  considerable 
advance  had  been  made. 

"  The  Northern  Counties'  Scheme  did 
not  affect,  as  already  stated,  the  principle 
of  the  original  Scheme — that  money  col- 
lected in  a  given  area,  with  the  exception  of 
the  agreed  proportion  necessary  to  main- 
tain national  services,  would  be  left  in  that 
area  for  local  services. 

"  It  defined  national  services,  leaving 
disputed  cases  to  be  settled  by  the  new 
Central  Committee  which  it  set  up. 

"  It  detailed  the  revised  machinery  for 
collecting,  making  each  collecting  area  res- 
ponsible for  organising  collections  within 
its  own  area,  and  it  created  Regional  Areas 
and  Regional  Committees  and  provided  for 
Regional  services.  The  Regional  Commit- 
tees were  to  take  the  place  and  the  powers 
of  the  Joint  Committees  and  were  to  consist 
of  two  representatives  of  each  voluntary 
agency  performing  services  within  the 
Regional  Area.  They  differed  from  the 
original  Joint  Committee  in  that  the 
National  Institute  was  to  have  no  represen- 
tatives on  the  Regional  Committees. 

"  The  Regional  Areas  were  to  be  divided 
into  local  collecting  areas  by  the  Regional 
Committees.  .  .  . 

"  The  replies  from  all  agencies  to  the 
original  Memorandum  '  B  '  were  con- 
sidered at  a  meeting  held  on  the  13th 
March,  1924,  at  which  Mr.  Mowatt  and 
Mr.  Kitchin  (Members  of  the  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind)  were 
present.  The  scheme  submitted  by  the 
Northern  Counties  was  also  read  and  was 
decided  to  be  more  generally  acceptable 
than  the  first  Scheme.'' 

A  meeting  at  Clothworkers'  Hall  was 
held  on  the  10th  April,  1924,  at  which  it 
was  decided  to  consider  and  revise  this 
Scheme,  and  a  further  meeting  was  called 
for  the  8th  May. 

"It  is  perhaps  convenient  to  indicate 
here  the  main  differences  between  this 
Scheme  B  (May,  1924)  and  the  Scheme  em- 
bodied  in    the   Memorandum   of    17th   July, 


1923,  which  latter  scheme  had  been  pre- 
pared as  a  result  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Decentralisation  Committee  of  the  4th 
May,  1923,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Mem- 
orandum of  April,  1923,  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute.  These  differences  were  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  While  giving  a  definition  of 
National  Services,  it  was  considered  wiser 
not  to  compile  a  list  of  Institutions  or  of 
services  which  might  claim  to  be  called 
national,  but  rather  to  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  agencies  who  claimed  to  be 
performing  national  work  and  to  allow  the 
new  Central  Committee  which  was  to  be 
established  to  confer  with  any  such  agencies 
and  endeavour  to  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  which  of  their  services  might  be  accepted 
as  national,  and  as  such  be  supported 
nationally. 

(2)  It  was  clearly  shown  that,  while 
utilising  existing  collecting  organisations, 
these  organisations  would  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  voluntary  agency  carry- 
ing on  work  in  that  area,  if  only  one  such 
agency,  or  of  a  Joint  Committee  if  more 
than  one  such  agency,  in  turn  controlled 
by  Regional  Committees. 

(3)  These  Regional  Committees,  which 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  original  Joint 
Committees,  were  to  have  the  following 
powers  : — 

Regional  Committees. — A  Regional 
Committee — 

(a)  shall  advise  generally  as  to  all  col- 
lecting activities  in  the  Regional  Area  ; 

(b)  shall  consider  the  necessity  for  the 
abatement  of  any  collecting  area's  contri- 
bution towards  the  cost  of  national  services 
and  the  national  pool ;  .   .  . 

(c)  shall  consider  any  need  that  may 
arise  for  Regional  services,  that  is,  services 
which  may  be  conducted  more  economically 
and  more  efficiently  by  one  body  on  a 
Regional  rather  than  a  more  local  basis,  .  . 
and  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  Regional 
service,  shall  have  such  powers  as  are  con- 
ferred by  this  Scheme  on  the  Central  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  national  services,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  applicable  ; 

(d)  shall  have  power  to  make  any  re- 
presentation it  may  consider  desirable  on 
the  accounts  of  any  agency  or  Joint  Com- 
mittee operating  in  the  Regional  Area,  and 
for  this  purpose  all  such  accounts,  duly 
audited,  shall  be  placed  before  the  Regional 
Committee  by  such  agency  or  Joint 
Committee. 

(e)  shall  nominate,  either  separately  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  Regional  Commit- 
tees, one  or  more  members  to  serve  on  the 
Central  Committee. 
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(0    ... 

(4)  It  was  made  clear  that  agencies  con- 
ducting national  services  were  to  cease 
making  appeals  of  any  kind." 

Clauses  5,  6  and  7  provide  for  the  com- 
plete control  of  finance  in  detail. 

"(8)  The  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
Central  Committee  were  more  clearly 
defined 

"  A  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
Stainsby,  dated  the  1st  of  May,  1924,  re- 
porting that  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  could  not  accept  the  revised 
Scheme,  and  giving  its  reasons,  chief 
among  which  was  that  this  revised  Scheme 
contemplated  the  extinction  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  as  an  independent 
voluntary  organisation,  and  that  any  pro- 
posed Scheme  should  ensure  the  complete 
financial  and  administrative  autonomy  of 
all  societies." 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  progress 
was  suspended  and  resolutions  were  passed 
at  the  meeting  on  the  8th  May  inviting  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  to  nomi- 
nate six  representatives  to  meet  six 
representatives  of  the  Decentralisation  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  details  of  the  Scheme 
at  a  round-table  conference. 

This  Conference  was  held  on  the  4th 
July,  1924,  and  the  revised  Scheme  and 
Memorandum  marked  "  Draft,"  May,  1924, 
were  thoroughly  discussed. 

"  The  representatives  of  the  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  stated  that  their 
Council  feared  that  if  it  were  to  adopt  the 
Scheme  its  individuality  and  identity  might 
disappear,  and  that  it  insisted  upon  the 
independence  of  its  Institution  being  con- 
tinued with  regard  to  finance,  administra- 
tion, and  future  schemes  of  development.   .   . 

"  The  representatives  of  the  Decentrali- 
sation Committee  pointed  out  that  it  was 
necessary  that  a  Central  Committee  should 
control  all  collecting  organisations,  whether 
national  or  local,  with  a  view  to  reducing 
expenses  of  collection  to  a  minimum  and  to 
ensuring  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
money  collected  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  should  be  actually  spent  for 
that  purpose." 

On  this  issue  the  negotiations  broke 
down,  and  after  a  discussion  the  conference 
adjourned  until  the  autumn.  Its  second 
session,  on  the  30th  October,  1924,  only 
served  to  confirm  the  deadlock. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  a 
Central  Committee  .  .  .  was  the  main  point 
of  difference,  and  it  was  on  this  point  that 
the  two  sets  of  representatives  had  finally 
to  agree  to  differ. 

"  The  Decentralisation  Committee  re- 
gret   that    the    present    position    has    been 


reached,  but  to  a  greater  extent  they  regret 
that  two  valuable  years  have  been  wasted. 
They  feel  that  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  (some  of  whose  members  have 
taken  part  in  the  discussions  from  the 
commencement)  has  receded  from  the 
position  it  originally  took  up,  when  it 
apparently  approved  the  principle  of  a 
Central  Committee  though  not  its  constitu- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  revised  Scheme. 
Its  representatives  were  not  prepared  to 
consider  the  suggestion  put  forward  by  the 
Chairman  at  the  final  meeting,  that  some 
additional  representation  on  the  new  Cen- 
tral Committee  might  be  conceded  to  the 
National  Institute. 

"It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  Decentra- 
lisation Committee  regard  it  as  essential 
that  common  action  in  this  matter  should 
be  taken  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
common  action  involves  the  creation  of  a 
Central  Committee  which  will  be  in  a 
position  to  ensure  such  action  and  be  of  a 
representative  and   national  character." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  publish  a  record  of  proceedings 
which  have  ended  in  apparent  failure,  but 
we  do  so  on  account  of  their  historic  in- 
terest. Concerted  thought,  constructive 
ability  and  wide  experience  have  gone  to 
the  making  of  these  Schemes  which  have, 
moreover,  been  tested  and  modified  by  long 
and  earnest  discussion.  The  immediate 
cause  of  obstruction  to  a  comprehensive  and 
equitable  settlement  is,  when  we  take  a  long 
view,  unimportant ;  to  dwell  upon  it  in 
detail,  to  blame  persons  or  organisations 
is  waste  of  time.  There  is  an  evolution  in 
these  matters  which  may  be  temporarily 
thwarted  but  cannot  be  diverted  or  finally 
controlled  by  any  effort  of  individualism  or 
self-interest. 

The  ultimate  solution  of  this  difficulty 
will  be  made  easier  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
negotiations  of  the  last  two  years,  which 
have  served  to  bring  into  relation  and 
perspective  all  the  factors  in  the  situation, 
so  that  it  is  now  possible  "  to  see  it  steadily 
and  see  it  whole."  We  share  with  the 
Decentralisation  Committee  their  regret 
that  time  has  been  wasted  in  the  past ; 
in  the  present  their  work  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  who  are  able  to  appreciate 
it,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  future 
will  have  even  greater  cause  to  thank 
them. 

Lady  desires  post  in  School  for  Blind — 
three  years'  training  and  Diploma  of 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  College,  and 
seven-and-a-half  years'  experience  teaching 
blind,   Sydney,  -Australia. 

Kingston,  88  Tulse  Hill,  S.W.2. 
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Some  Notes  on  a  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 

By  J.   M.   Ritchie,   M.A. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  a  paper 
read  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Brad- 
ford Workshops  in  February,  IQ22. 
They  have  not  been  published  previously, 
and  although  such  schemes  have  de<- 
veloped  much  in  the  past  three  years 
these  extracts  may  still  be  of  interest,  as 
notes  zuritten  in  the  initial  stages  of  an 
expanding  service. 

As  work  among  the  blind  has  become 
more  adequately  organised  in  the  slow 
passage  of  years,  it  is  increasingly 
evident  that  industrial  training  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  employment  under  specialised 
supervision.  Probably  the  fact  was  always 
above  the  horizon,  but  agencies  continued  to 
restrict  their  activities  to  what  had  been 
good  enough  for  a  more  partial  day.  One 
was  limited  to  training,  a  second  to  employ- 
ment in  a  workshop,  a  third  to 
home  teaching.  Few  have  been  prepared 
to  follow  Bradford's  admirable  lead 
and  say  :  "  Our  organisation  must  take 
efficient  cognisance  of  all  the  blind  of  our 
area,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."  The 
organisation  must  be  regarded  as  an  organ- 
ism and  acquire  the  power  of  developing 
fresh  functions  to  meet  the  varied  needs 
of  all  the  blind  in  its  area.  So  only  can  it 
justify  its  adequacy  as  an  organism  and 
attain  to  complete  correspondence  with  its 
environment. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  institutions 
for  the  blind  should  attempt  every  phase  of 
work  but  that  in  each  area  the  co-operating 
agencies  should  see  that  no  part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  neglected.  The  task  of  bringing 
unity  into  what  was  before  an  affair  of 
shreds  and  patchwork,  of  attempting  con- 
tinuity where  before  were  gaps  and  isola- 
tion, has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  We  are  all  grateful  to 
the  Ministry  for  what  it  has  done.  We 
realise  that  behind  the  official  anonymity  of 
Whitehall,  behind  the  formal  austerity  of 
the  Minister's  communications,  is  a  very 
real  personality,  who  has  won  from  all  ad- 
miration and  esteem.  Mr.  Macgregor 
grasped  the  intricacies  of  our  little  world  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time.  He  has  construc- 
tive imagination  and  no  little  pertinacity. 
He  has  the  power  of  shrewd  assessment  of 
men  and  matters.  If  his  judgments  do  not 
always  agree  with  the  ticket  in  the  window, 
he  does  not  shout  his  opinion  from  the 
house-tops,  but  waits  till  stocktaking 
brings  about  a  drastic  revaluation.  Solvitur 
ambulando  is  as  applicable  to  one  phase  of 
Whitehall  supervision  as  it  is  to  musical 
chairs,  but  the  complementary  phase  is  not 


lacking.  It  is  instanced  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Home  Workers'  Schemes,  which 
but  for  the  pertinacity  above  referred  to, 
would  still  have  had  their  building  in  Spain. 

The  Ministry  issued  its  Circular  and 
Regulations  in  respect  of  the  several  grant- 
earning  services  in  August,  1919,  and  among 
the  services  "  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
•home  workers  "  was  included.  Agencies 
were  invited  to  submit  schemes,  and  in  the 
case  of  home  workers  various  suggestions 
were  tabulated  for  their  guidance. 

The  Ministry  ventured  on  a  definition 
which  requires  a  moment's  consideration. 
It  is  stated  that  the  expression  "  Home 
Workers  "  means  "  adult  blind  persons  who 
for  sufficient  reasons  are  employed  else- 
where than  in  a  workshop  in  occupations 
usually  pursued  in  workshops."  In  prac- 
tice this  definition  has  given  rise  to  diffi- 
culties and  has  made  the  Ministry  itself 
take  up  an  anomalous  position.  Tea  agents, 
for  instance,  are  accepted  as  home  workers, 
but  if  a  man  confines  his  sales  to  coffee 
he  is  outside  the  pale.  A  poultry  farmer 
is  also  excluded  by  reason  of  this  definition, 
though  he  may  be  a  most  zealous  and 
efficient  home  worker  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  that  term.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  the  Ministry  will  reconsider  its 
attitude  and  adopt  a  freer  definition,  where- 
by any  blind  person  who  is  enabled  to  con- 
tribute to  his  or  her  livelihood  by  means  of 
any  occupation  carried  on  outside  a  regular 
workshop  shall  be  eligible  for  recognition. 
The  agency  would  thus  be  encouraged  to 
exert  its  ingenuity  to  make  these  scattered 
blind  more  or  less  self-supporting,  to  break 
away  from  traditional  employments  and  to 
seek  for  pastures  new. 

This  might  be  a  convenient  place  to 
make  a  further  criticism  of  the  Regulations. 
The  Ministry  undertakes  to  pay  half  the  cost 
of  the  tools  and  equipment  supplied  to  a 
home  worker.  These  are  said  to  be  "  the 
actual  instruments  necessary  in  the  occupa- 
tion followed  but  do  not  include  material." 
The  obvious  question  which  springs  to  the 
mind  is,  Why  not?  Material  is  as  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  a  basket  as  a  bodkin 
or  shop  knife,  and  until  the  home  worker  is 
given  a  supply  of  material  as  well  as  of 
tools  he  is  unable  to  make  a  start.  It  might 
be  considered  well,  therefore,  by  the 
Ministry  when  the  time  for  second  thoughts 
arrives  to  permit  a  grant  of  say  ^3  worth 
of  material,  to  be  reckoned  as  initial  equip- 
ment, recoverable  to  the  extent  of  50% 
from  the  Exchequer. 

With  the  exception  of  these  two  minor 
points  the  Regulations  work  smoothly  and 
satisfactorily  and  the  grant  paid  goes  a  long 
way  towards  meeting  the  cost  of  the  service. 
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As  already  stated,  the  Regulations  were 
published  in  the  summer  of  1919,  but  little 
progress  in  the  development  of  schemes  was 
made  until  after  the  passing  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  a  year  later.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  by  the  time  that  agencies  were 
embarking  on  Home  Workers'  Schemes,  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  was  already  a  statutory  obliga- 
tion on  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils.  It  followed  naturally  from  this 
that  the  entire  cost  of  such  a  service,  less 
any  grants  received  by  the  agency  in  res- 
pect of  it,  should  be  borne  by  the  appro- 
priate County  or  County  Borough.  In  our 
own  case,  legal  agreements  embodying  this 
arrangement  have  been  drawn  up,  sealed 
and  signed,  between  Swiss  Cottage  and 
several  of  the  Authorities  in  the  area. 

This  area,  which  comprises  London 
north  of  the  Thames,  with  Essex,  Middle- 
sex, Hertfordshire  and  Berkshire,  is  twice 
the  size  of  the  West  Riding  and  has  nearly 
double  the  population  of  the  whole  of 
Yorkshire.  At  the  same  time  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  too  large  a  field 
for  one  agency  to  work.  In  fact,  the  larger 
the  area,  within  of  course  reasonable  limits, 
the  more  economical  will  the  scheme  be. 
The  nature  of  the  assistance  rendered  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  supply  and  maintain  tools  ; 

2.  To  supply  raw  material  at  cost  price  ; 

3.  To  inspect  work  and  assist  in  correcting 

faults  ; 

4.  To  assist  in  the  marketing  of  the  manu- 

factured  goods,    either   locally   or   at 
Swiss  Cottage  ; 

5.  To  assist  in  the  obtaining  of  orders  ; 

6.  To  augment  the  wages  of  each  worker  ; 

7.  To   co-operate   with   County   and   other 

Associations  for  the  Blind  in  the  area 
in  order  to  prevent  overlapping  and 
promote  efficiency. 
It  has  been  recommended  from  some  in- 
fluential quarters  that  material  should  be 
sold  at  less  than  cost  price,  but  we  at  Swiss 
Cottage  consider  that  this  would  be  unwise 
because  contrary  to  the  general  idea  of  run- 
ning the  Home  Workers'  Scheme  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  business  lines.  If  augmenta- 
tion is  needed,  as  in  every  case  it  will  be, 
let  it  be  paid  in  a  direct  and  not  an  indirect 
manner  and  let  the  books  show  what 
amount  has  been  expended  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  sell  material  to  the  home  worker 
at  cost  price,  but  the  scheme  itself  bears 
the  expense  of  dock  dues,  carriage,  etc., 
so  that  the  worker  has  no  cause  to  grumble. 
Different  trades,  too,  demand  different 
treatment.  A  basket  maker  requires  a 
considerable  stock  of  varied  material,  so 
that  it  is  not  wise  for  him  to  have  at  any 


time  Less  than  half  a  ton  of  assorted  rods 
and  cane  This  is  supplied  by  the  scheme 
and  repaid  by  the  worker  in  the  form  of 
deductions  from  the  selling  price  of  his 
goods  when  manufactured.  Mat  makers 
and  chair  caners  on  the  other  hand  require 
little  variety  in  their  material,  so  that  our 
practice  is  to  supply  half  a  cwt.  of  coir 
yarn  and  a  few  pounds  of  chair  cane  at  one 
time  and  to  expect  cash  payment. 

The  figure  at  which  the  goods  are  bought 
from  the  workers  is  that  of  the  retail  price 
so  that  once  again  the  scheme  has  to  bear 
the  cost  of  carriage,  administration,  etc., 
while  the  full  value  goes  to  the  worker.  In 
mat  making,  which  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  the  men  are  paid  at  a  figure  which 
represents  the  retail  price  less    10%. 

One  hesitates  to  proceed  with  such  dry 
and  stodgy  details.  It  is  true  the  subject 
is  all  detail,  but  each  agency  will  require  to 
work  out  its  particular  methods  to  suit 
the  special  needs  of  its  area.  Home 
Workers'  Schemes  are  new.  They  are  un- 
encumbered by  tradition  and  from  the 
nature  of  things  they  will  never  be  in 
want  of  any  elaborate  theory.  For  that 
reason  I  cast  envious  eyes  on  the  writers  of 
the  educational  papers  at  this  conference. 
They  have  their  theoretic  axioms  to  act  as 
the  touchstones  of  their  homilies.  A  Home 
Workers'  Scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
like  Tariff  "  Reform,"  in  that  it  has  no 
principles.  An  educationalist  may  be  a 
Hegelian,  but  he  who  runs  a  Home 
Workers'  Scheme  must  be  a  Pragmatist. 
The    only     valid    question     is,     "  Does     it 

work?  " 

*       *       * 

I  must  confess  tlfat  to  begin  with,  the 
problem  appeared  to  border  on  the  insoluble. 
I  remember  well,  in  the  early  days  of  our 
Scheme,  in  order  to  spy  out  the  land,  tramp- 
ing with  our  Supervisor  from  the  City  of 
London  to  Stratford  Broadway.  Mile  after 
mile  of  squalor  and  ugliness  stretched  limit- 
less on  every  hand — Poplar,  Stepney,  Beth- 
nal  Green,  Limehouse,  Canning  Town, 
Tidal  Basin,  Plaistow — names  that  raise 
no  spark  of  glamour,  a  wilderness  of  mean 
and  sordid  streets,  where  fellow  creatures 
struggle  to  keep  their  heads  above  the  bare- 
existence  level  or  sink  submerged,  sullen 
and  embittered,  to  prey  upon  their  kind. 

In  that  unlovely  morass  of  humanity 
are  here  and  there  blind  men  and  women 
and  the  incredible  thing  is  not  that  some 
are  living  on  the  community,  but  that 
others  are  stoutly  fighting  against  appal- 
ling odds  to  make  ends  meet  by  honest  toil. 

The  long  walk  ended  in  the  heart  of 
West  Ham,  which  is  a  town  as  populous 
as    Bradford,    with    a    local    patriotism    as 
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lively  as  Bradford's  own.  Many  blind  men 
had  been  trained  at  a  Church  Mission  to 
be  boot  repairers,  but  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  they  experienced  in  getting 
orders,  total  unemployment  had  become 
their  portion.  In  such  a  district,  home 
boot  repairers  were  impossible.  In  many 
parts  of  the  borough  no  citizen  would 
dream  of  risking  his  footgear  in  a  neigh- 
bour's house.  It  would  not  be  safe  and  if 
not  wanted  on  his  feet  the  boots  must  at 
once  be  changed  into  a  more  liquid  form 
of  capital.  The  only  alternative  was  to 
open  a  central  workshop  and  endeavour  to 
secure  sufficient  contracts  from  Council 
and  Guardians  to  keep  the  men  busy.  A 
suitable  building  on  a  freehold  site  is  being 
acquired  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  score 
of  employees  hard  at  work  before  the 
summer. 

This  instance  is  an  illustration  of  one 
development  which  is  likely  to  arise  directly 
out  of  Home  Workers'  Schemes,  viz.,  the 
establishment  of  Branch  Workshops.  I 
am  glad  to  make  this  point,  for  one  often 
hears  the  criticism  that  workshops  are  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  in- 
dustrial blind.  Those  who  hold  this  view 
should  welcome  Home  Workers'  Schemes 
as  one  of  the  readiest  ways  to  get  the 
necessary  shops  established.  Another 
point,  however,  is  emerging  just  as  clearly 
out  of  our  experience  which  is  that  work- 
shops will  not  prove  a  complete  solution. 
There  will  always  be  a  residuum  most 
happily  and  most  fruitfully  engaged  at 
home,  and  for  these  Home  Workers' 
Schemes  will  remain  a  permanent  boon. 

To  return  to  the  Scheme  itself,  may  I 
suggest    one    or    two  'questions    which   you 
might  discuss  with  profit? 
i.     In  what  way  can  the  help  of  the  volun- 
tary  workers  of  a  County  Association 
be  utilised  to  assist  in  a  Home  Workers' 
Scheme? 

2.  To  what  extent  can  Home  Teachers 
contribute   to  the   same   end? 

3.  What  system  of  augmentation  of  wages 
is  considered  best  for  Home  Workers 
and  if  a  flat  rate,  at  what  figure? 

4.  To  what  extent  should  orders  be  given 
before  the  Agency  knows  how  it  will 
be  able  to  dispose  of  the  goods? 

5.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  transit  for 
the  Supervisor? 

Lest    it   should    be    thought    that    I    am 
propounding      conundrums      and      running 
away  from  the  answers,  I  give  a  summary 
of  our  experience  in  these  directions. 
1    and    2.      Voluntary    workers   and    Home 
Teachers    may    be    of    great    service    if 
they    limit    their   co-operation    to    visit- 
ing   and    reporting,    but    it    is    well    to 


leave   the   business   transactions   in    the 
hands  of  the  officials  of  the  Scheme. 

3.  We  have  found  that  a  sliding  scale 
cannot  be  recommended  for  Home 
Workers.  For  the  present,  at  least,  a 
flat  rate  is  preferable.  Swiss  Cottage 
has  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
County  Authorities  to  fix  the  rate  of 
augmentation  which  they  would  be  wil- 
ling to  pay  and  has  undertaken  merely 
to  act  as  their  almoners  in  this  res- 
pect. The  matter  is  still  under  con- 
sideration in  several  quarters,  but  in 
one  district  we  are  paying  out  the 
Council's  money  on  the  basis  of  5/- 
per  week  per  worker,  and  in  another 
County,  where  help  from  public  funds 
has  been  refused,  work  has  been  so 
successful  that  the  Ministry's  grant  is 
calculated  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
Scheme  and  still  permit  of  augmenta- 
tion at  3/-  per  week  per  worker.  These 
figures  are  small  and  one  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  day  approaching  when  all 
the  Authorities  concerned  would  agree 
on  a  uniform  figure  of,  say,  not  less 
than  10/-  per  week.  Unfortunately 
that  time  is  not  yet. 

4.  It  has  been  our  aim,  an  aim  not  al- 
together unachieved,  to  secure  local 
markets  for  the  goods  produced.  The 
alternative  method,  viz.,  to  give  orders 
to  the  extent  of  the  worker's  capacity, 
without  knowing  first  how  the  goods 
are  to  be  disposed  of,  is  an  unbusiness- 
like procedure,  never  to  be  justified  as 
a  whole  and  legitimate  only  here  and 
there  when  all  other  methods  have 
failed.  This  applies  more  particularly 
to  basket  makers,  but  is  valid  to  some 
extent  at  least  with  regard  to  all 
occupations. 

5.  As  stated  above,  our  area  is  large,  con- 
siderably over  3,000  square  miles,  with 
a  distance  from  end  to  end  of  more 
than  100  miles.  Many  of  the  workers 
are  in  villages  that  lie  off  frequented 
routes  so  that  railway  travelling  is 
tedious  in  the  extreme.  Frequent  long 
waits  at  country  stations  for  local  con- 
nections play  havoc  both  with  time  and 
with  morale.  A  motor  bicycle  when  rid- 
den far  and  constantly  is  a  nerve  racking 
instrument.  We  therefore  purchased 
a  Morris  Cowley  car,  which  so 
far  has  behaved  admirably  and  has 
made  in  every  way  both  for  efficiency 
and  economy.  A  round  of  150  miles  in 
the  day  is  not  uncommon,  and  our 
Supervisor  knocks  up  on  the  average  a 
run  of  2,000  miles  in  the  month.  We 
have  now  two  men  constantly  on  the 
road,  and  the  workers  secure  that  fre- 
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quency  of  visitation  which  is  absolutely 

necessary  if  the  work  as  a  whole  is  to 

be  kept  at  concert  pitch. 

In  a  report  which  1  compiled  when  the 
Scheme  had  been  only  six  months  in  opera- 
tion, I  commented  on  its  rich  stores  of 
material  for  the  student  of  human  nature. 
One  is  brought  into  touch  with  all  kinds 
of  people,  from  the  down-trodden  hand- 
knitter,  who  has  been  content  to  plod  away 
at  sweated  rates — fifty  hours  for  six  shil- 
lings— to  the  opinionated  dialectitian,  who 
refuses  an  order  because  he  cannot  get  as 
much  for  his  labour  as  he  could  in  the 
palmy  days  of  war-inflated   trade. 

One  also  meets  with  curiosities — unusual 
specimens — creatures  who  have  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  mark  of  the  machine-made. 
To  one  of  these  I  wish  to  introduce  you. 
Arthur  Godolphin  Montmorency,  for  such 
was  not  his  name,  lives  in  a  country  town 
in  the  heart  of  rural  England.  He  has 
romantic  longings  for  the  upland  road  and 
the  open  sky,  popularised  by  Mr.  Borrow. 
He  likes  not  solitude,  however,  but  pre- 
'  fers  the  company  of  his  fellowmen,  especi- 
ally when  gathered  together  in  their 
thousands  for  a  race  meeting,  or  a  football 
match.  There  he  beguiles  the  hours  of  their 
waiting  by  playing  the  part  of  the  ancient 
minstrel,  departing  from  the  orthodox 
model  in  preferring  a  concertina  to  the  un- 
wieldy harp.  Montmorency  has  a  bland 
and  child-like  innocence  of  manner  which 
is  the  richest  kind  of  humour,  that  which 
shares  enjoyment  with  itself  alone.  He 
has,  too,  financial  aspirations  of  a  lofty 
order.  Had  he  been  born  to  the  City  he 
would  have  attained  rapid  success.  The 
Scheme  reduced  Montmorency  from  itiner- 
ancy to  basket-making,  furnished  him  with 
a  handsome  willow-soaking  trough  and  a 
workshop  where  soon  he  was  joined  by  a 
fellow  craftsman.  To  Arthur  Godolphin 
there  came  by  night  a  vision.  Such 
inspirations       are       not       unknown.  I 

have  said  that  Mr.  Montmorency 
had  a  trough.  His  companion,  a 
common  fellow,  who  might  have  been  called 
Scroggins,  used  the  same  trough,  but  had 
no  claim  to  proprietorship.  In  his  dream 
Montmorency  saw  opening  before  him  a 
road  to  easy  affluence.  The  plan  was  al- 
luring in  its  simplicity  and  still  more  allur- 
ing in  its  fruitfulness.  Scroggins  had  no 
trough.  He  wrote  to  a  wealthy  lady  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  district  abounded  in 
such.  He  knew  where  he  could  get  just 
the  thing  he  required,  but  it  would  cost 
£4,  and  he  had  no  money.  If  he  could 
but  obtain  this  tank  he  would  become  at 
once  a  self-supporting,  self-respecting 
member    of    the    community.      The    lady 


paid,  while  the  trough,  Montmorency's 
trough,  stood  where  it  was.  Arthur 
Godolphin  had  now  no  trough,  an  intoler- 
able situation.  So  he  wrote  to  a  wealthy 
lady  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  lady 
paid,  while  the  trough,  Scroggin's  trough, 
once  again  Montmorency's  trough,  stood 
where  it  was.  I  need  not  weary  you  with 
repetitions.  Suffice  it  to  say  (as  the  lady 
novelists  remark)  the  repetitions  never 
wearied  Montmorency.  He  saw  in  his 
dream  that  he  made  a  clear  £<\  on  each  of 
his  deals.  He  charged  Scroggins  a  trifling 
commission  of  50%  on  his  and  daily  grew 
more  childlike  and  more  bland.  It  is  with 
regret — from  one  point  of  view — that  I 
must  continue  to  the  end  and  add,  out  of 
conventional  regard  for  dull  veracity,  that 
Montmorency's  dream  never  came  true. 
The  Scheme  got  in  the  way,  and  the  sweet 
vision  did  not  even  begin  to  be  realised. 
Home  Workers'  Schemes  have  come  to 
slay.  They  have  justified  the  Ministry's 
advocacy  and  support  and  made  good  their 
right  to  a  place  in  any  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Their  exten- 
sion and  development  will  be  watched  with 
keen  interest  by  all  and  by  none  with  more 
appreciation  than  by  the  blind  workers 
themselves. 


General  Executive. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  General 
Executive  was  held  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  on  Saturday,  31st  of 
January.  A    Short    Course    for    School 

Teachers  was  decided  upon,  to  be  held  in 
London  at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning 
of  November  and  extending  over  a  period 
of  about  five  days.  The  entrance  fee  was 
fixed  at  £1  is.  od.,  and  a  sub-committee 
appointed  to  work  out  a  detailed  scheme, 
full  particulars  of  which  will  be  made 
known  as  early  as  practicable. 

Consideration  was  given  to  a  series  of 
suggested  resolutions  by  the  Teachers' 
Registration  Council  which  are  designed  to 
bring  the  control  of  purely  professional 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  duly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  A  resolution  expres- 
sing strong  approval  of  these  draft  recom- 
mendations   was   passed    unanimously. 

Twenty-two  Certificated  Home  Teachers 
applied  for  membership  of  the  College  and 
Association  under  By-Law  I.  1  (b),  all  of 
whom   were  elected. 


Twenty-eight  successes  in  music  have 
been  gained  recently  by  the  blind  pupils  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood. 
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Midland  Branch. 

A  Branch  Meeting  was  held  on  Saturday, 
November  29th,  1924,  at  the  Diocesan 
Training  College,  at  which  there  was  a 
fair  attendance. 

The  Branch  has  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  friendship  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Derby  Training  College,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Bater,  who  not  only  lent  the  College  for 
the  meeting,  but  secured  the  speakers, 
helped  to  organise  a  handwork  exhibition 
and  provided  tea  for  the  visitors. 

R.  G.  Cowley,  Esq.,  took  the  Chair. 
T.  Reed,  Esq.,  H.M.I.,  then  gave  a  valuable 
paper  on  "  Handwork  in  relation  to  School 
Subjects."  The  speaker  had  kindly  ar- 
ranged for  an  excellent  exhibition  of 
specimens,  brought  from  large  and  small 
schools,  to  illustrate  his  points.  The  paper 
did  not  attempt  to  deal  specially  with 
methods  of  teaching  in  blind  schools — this 
was  an  advantage,  for  it  gave  new  ideas 
and  opened  up  new  avenues.  Where  the 
speaker  thought  that  his  methods  could  be 
applied,  these  were  well  explained.  He 
pointed  out  as  a  preliminary  that  we  treat 
handwork  as  a  subject. 

In  Arithmetic  few  books  have  many 
practical  examples.  We  should  start 
with  simple  measuring ;  Handwork 
Centres  complain  that  boys  cannot 
measure.  Infants  could  start  with  pieces 
of  paper,  marked  not  necessarily  in  inches. 
The  clock  face  could  be  used  for  teaching 
the  twelve  times  table,  and  in  the  higher 
classes  practical  work  with  areas  and 
volumes  could  be  done.  He  suggested  that 
these  should  be  taught  by  making  a 
draughts  board,  while  making  a  marble 
board  was  excellent  work  for  teaching 
fractions. 

In  Geography  many  models  could  be 
made,  for  these  a  slum  school  had  used 
slag  with  excellent  results.  One  model 
illustrated  the  reading  of  Ordnance  Survey 
Maps.  A  Globe  in  sections  made  of  paper, 
a  Gunter's  Chain,  a  Plane  Table,  a  Theodo- 
lite and  other  models  made  in  local  schools 
were  shown.  The  speaker  recommended 
Messrs.   Pitman's  book  for  practical  work. 

In  English  he  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  all  subjects  we  must  have 
balance.  Handwork  can  be  used  as  a 
means  of  expression  of  the  English  lesson, 
e.g.,  a  poem. 

In  History  he  again  warned  his  audience 
that  much  handwork  that  is  done  is  not 
helpful.  Where  research  is  behind  the 
handwork,  it  is  good.  The  associations 
should  be  correct.  The  evolution  method 
was    good,    e.g.,    development    of    a    ship. 


True  types  must  be  found  from  which  to 
work — the  Quennell's  illustrations  were 
correct. 

Mr.  Reed  then  gave  a  list  of  useful 
materials.  These  included  a  mixture  of 
plaster  of  paris  and  builder's  lime,  solder- 
ing and  old  tins,  sugar  bags  treated  with 
paste  and  paint,  clay,  etc. 

Other  examples  of  handwork  comprised 
rush  bags,  bookbinding,  French  polishing, 
folders,  cloth-making  and  word-carving. 
The  lecturer  allowed  questions  throughout 
his  address  and  an  interesting  discussion 
followed. 

C.  Spackman,  Esq.  (Director  of  Hand- 
work for  the  Derbyshire  Education  Com- 
mittee) then  gave  an  excellent  address  on 
"  Handwork  Science." 

He  pointed  out  that  Handwork  Science 
was  learning  through  doing — through  in- 
terest. He  produced  a  wireless  set  on  which 
a  boy  had  invented  a  new  circuit.  The 
science  dealt  with  the  how  and  why,  it  was 
an  endeavour  to  utilise  intelligent  curiosity. 
A  skilful  teacher  directs  this  attitude  of  the. 
mind. 

Every  school  ought  to  have  an  observa- 
tory. He  produced  a  weather  disc  (Negratti 
&  Zambra's) ;  pupils  were  always  curious 
to  know  why  its  predictions  were  so  often 
correct. 

The  rain  gauge  can  easily  be  made,  and 
its  application  to  the  lessons  is  even  more 
valuable  than  the  handwork  involved  in 
making  it,  e.g.,  funnel — area  of  mouth 
cylinder — volume,  etc.  Pupils  on  seeing  a 
prismatic  compass  always  wish  to  make 
one  like  it. 

The  lecturer  appealed  for  more  inventive 
handwork  science.  He  showed  an  excellent 
example  of  boys'  original  apparatus  to  illus- 
trate the  cause  of  day  and  night.  It  was 
wise  to  put  children  up  against  problems  for 
themselves.  We  have  moved  away  from 
the  old  manual  training — to-day  it  is  the 
apparatus  that  teaches  the  boy. 

Mr.  Spackman  explained  numerous 
models,  all  of  which  evoked  admiration. 
The  lever  balance  and  the  model  illustrating 
the  lineal  expansion  of  wire  were  specially 
interesting.  The  speaker  then  answered 
questions,  and  a  keen  discussion  followed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  two  lecturers  and 
the  Principal  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bennett 
and  seconded  by  Miss  Falconer.  The  meet- 
ing then  adjourned  for  tea,  after  which 
the  Principal  showed  the  visitors  round  the 
Chapel.  The  guests  will  long  remember 
this  very  interesting  afternoon,  and  the 
extremely  cordial  hospitality  of  Canon 
Bater. 
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Southern  Branch. 

The  Southern  Branch  held  a  very  success- 
ful meeting  at  Swiss  Cottage  on  Saturday, 
January  31st.  The  fact  that  Dr.  A. 
Eichholz,  M.D.,  C.B.E.,  had  consented  to 
address  the  meeting  proved  a  great  attrac- 
tion, consequently,  despite  the  absence  of 
many  on  account  of  illness,  the  attend- 
ance was  a  large  one,  including  in  addition 
to  members  of  the  Southern  Branch,  Dr. 
Lilian  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Macgregor  (of  the 
Ministry  of  Health),  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe, 
(Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Swiss  Cottage 
School),  Miss  Falconer  and  Miss  Morley 
(of  Birmingham),  and  Mr.  Stone  (of 
Edinburgh). 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Evans,  and  a  speech  from 
Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe  welcoming  members  of 
the  College  and  Association  to  Swiss 
Cottage,  Dr.  Eichholz  addressed  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  Eichholz  commenced  by  saying 
that  the  educational  condition  of  the 
blind  in  Britain  had  improved  gener- 
ally since  evidence  was  given  before  the 
Departmental  Committee  in  1914.  Wales 
had  advanced,  and  plans  were  now  awaiting 
sanction  for  a  new  school  to  take  100  pupils. 

In  a  general  survey  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  school  training  and  work  in  after- 
life must  be  considered  together.  That 
being  so,  the  main  aim  of  education  agencies 
should  be  to  endow  blind  persons  with 
effective  citizenship. 

The  education  of  blind  children  began 
its  official  course  with  the  passing  of  the 
Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  1893.  Of  the  35,000  blind  in 
England  and  Wales,  half  only  pass  through 
the  schools,  the  other  half  incurring  loss  of 
sight  after  school  age.  A  generation  ago 
there  was  no  security  for  a  career  of  full 
and  satisfactory  citizenship  ;  there  was  in- 
deed no  security  as  to  trade  training  or 
employment  after  leaving  school.  The 
blind  passed  into  a  "  No  Man's  Land,'" 
governed  by  voluntary  agencies,  which  had 
good  intentions,  but  funds  were  either  lack- 
ing or  inadequate  ;  there  was  no  State  aid 
after  the  period  of  education.  The  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  1920  has  thrown  a  new 
atmosphere  over  the  work,  ensuring  for 
each  blind  person  a  better  certainty  as  to 
future  potentialities.  Every  public  authority 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  means 
of  giving  the  blind  their  full  opportunities 
of  work,  and  with  that  the  proper  life  of  a 
citizen. 

The  public  authorities  are  at  last  getting 
proper   control  of   the   prevention   of  blind- 


ness :  this  is  the  great  essential  of  a  well- 
directed  policy  of  blind  welfare. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act  found  the 
arrangements  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  well  provided.  The  Act  neverthe- 
less intensifies  the  obligation  of  authorities 
to  fulfil  the  provision  especially  as  to  the 
trade  training  of  the  blind  under  suitable 
conditions.  Dr.  Eichholz  here  alluded  to 
the  excellent  and  incessant  work  of  Mr. 
Macgregor  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to  secure  proper  con- 
ditions of  life  for  the  adult  blind. 

In  their  outlook  towards  the  training  of 
the  blind,  teachers  formerly  expected  their 
work  to  be  rounded  off  at  the  age  of  16 
years  ;  now,  however,  school  is  but  one  cog 
in  the  great  wheel,  and  the  teacher  must 
regard  his  work  in  relation  to  the  whole 
future  life  of  his  pupil.  The  child  must  be 
viewed  as  a  potential  citizen  and  the 
teacher  must  ask  himself  what  he  is  doing 
to  direct  this  child  into  the  right  path  of 
citizenship.  The  idea  of  blind  citizenship, 
once  a  theory,  is  now  a  practical 
proposition. 

There  must  be  no  despair  in  regard  to 
the  blind.  Create  in  them  a  proper  cour- 
age and  right  feeling  in  the  class-room. 
The  public  must  then  see  that  none  remains 
destitute,  and  so  arrange  Parliamentary, 
Municipal,  and  Voluntary  assistance  as  to 
uphold  self-respect  and  relieve  destitution 
without  injuring  the  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  ordinary  education  subjects  should  at 
all  times  be  considered  in  relation  to  this 
great  ideal  of  citizenship.  Teachers  should 
feel  that  State  authorities  equally  with  them- 
selves had  this  ideal  constantly  in  mind. 
It  was  an  ideal  simple  to  state  but  full  of 
difficulties,  yet  hope  and  courage  would 
make  for  success  in  achievement. 

There  was  the  set  back  of  war.  Staffs 
were  depleted  but  classes  were  kept  going. 
It  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  for 
England  that  her  afflicted  children  were 
never  allowed  to  suffer  during  that  strenuous 
time,  and  the  standard  has  been  fully 
maintained  during  the  post-war  economy 
period.  The  outlook  is  becoming  more 
hopeful.  We  have  nursery  schools  to  look 
after  the  babies,  but  compulsory  education 
at  5  years  of  age  is  not  always  as  effective 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  essential  for  the  good 
of  the  child  that  early  admission  to  school 
should  be  secured.  In  practice  it  is  very 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  persuade  the 
parent  to  part  with  a  young  child,  with  the 
result  that  children  enter  school  at  ages 
varying  from  7  years  to  15  years,  but  the 
majority  are  at  school  before  they  are  9. 

All  the  training  places  required  will  be 
provided  in  a  few  years'  time.     Even  when 
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the   economy   pressure    was   at   its   greatest 
it    was    arranged    that    six    new    training 

ccnlres  be  opened. 

In  the  choice  of  a  right  vocation  for  the 
pupil,  aptitude  and  the  future  domicile 
must  be  carefully  considered. 

In  conclusion,  the  whole  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  neutralise  the  effects 
of  blindness  so  that  the  pupil  may  attain 
the  ideal  and  the  practice  of  a  true  and  full 
citizenship. 

A  brief  discussion  followed  the  ad- 
dress in  which  both  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr. 
Macgregor  took  part.  Mr.  Ritchie  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Eichholz, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.   Greenly. 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  an  ad- 
joining room  where  tea  had  been  provided  ; 
after  tea  some  of  the  pupils  performed 
Morris  and  Country  Dances,  which  were 
much  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  School  Authorities,  to  Miss 
Grant,  the  Matron,  and  to  the  children  who 
had  given  the  display  of  dancing. 


Examinations. 

The  School  Teachers'  Examination  will 
be  held  on  26th  and  27th  May,  1925,  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  Lon- 
don, N.W.3.  The  Home  Teachers'  Exam- 
ination will  be  held  at  the  same  Centre 
from  .18th  to  22nd  May,  1925,  and  at  the. 
Technical  College,  Bradford.  Forms  of  ap- 
plication, which  must  be  returned  not  later 
than  18th  April  next,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College,  224 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Prizes. 

1.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 
Bart.,  G.B.E.,  on  9th  December,  192 1,  a 
sum  of  money  was  raised  by  public  sub- 
scriptions to  perpetuate  his  memory,  and  of 
this  sum  ^200  was  allocated  to  the  College 
and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
which  has  invested  the  whole  amount  and 
will  devote  the  interest  thereon  to  the 
purpose  of  providing  prizes  associated  with 
the  name  of  Sir  Arthur   Pearson. 

2.  One  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the 
candidate  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  reaches  the  highest  standard 
of  proficiency  in  the  School  Teachers'  Ex- 
amination, and  another  to  the  candidate 
who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers reaches  the  highest  standard  of 
proficiency  in  the  Home  Teachers' 
Examination. 


3.  The  prizes  will  be  in  the  form  of 
cash. 

4.  The  certificates  of  prize  winners  will 
be  endorsed:  "Winner  of  the  Arthur 
Pearson  Prize,"  followed  by  the  year  in 
which  the  prize  is  won. 

5.  No  prize  or  prizes  will  be  awarded 
in  the  event  of  there  being  no  candidate  or 
candidates  of  sufficient  merit  in  any  year. 


Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Scottish  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Scottish  Board  of  Health  has  re- 
appointed the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  for  a  further  term  of 
office,  to  advise  them  on  matters  relating  to 
the  care  and  supervision  of  the  blind,  in- 
cluding any  questions  that  may  be  specially 
referred  to  them  by  the  Board. 

The  Committee,  which  includes  represen- 
tatives from  Local  Authorities  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  Education  Authorities 
and  Parish  Councils  and  also  from  institu- 
tions and  societies  for  the  blind  and 
organised  workers,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Sir  William  Reid  (Chairman) ; 

The    Reverend    Thomas    Burns,     D.D., 

F.R.S.E.  (Vice-Cliairman)  ; 
Mr.   Alexander  Butters  : 
Mr.   P.  J.   Dollan  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Doughty  ; 
Mr.  James  Duncan  ; 
Dr.    Robert    Inch ; 
Mr.  John  Keir  ; 
Mr.    Charles   G.    Lothian ; 
Mr.  J.  Duncan  MacDiarmid  ; 
Dr.   George  Mackay,  F.R.C.S.E.  ; 
Mr.  William  W.   Ness ; 
The  Reverend  Dr.  J.  Smith  ; 
Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,   F.E.I.S.  ; 
Sir  Robert  Usher,  Bart.  ; 
Mr.  James  Watson,  O.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Brown,  of  the  Scottish 
Board  of  Health  will  act  as  Secretary. 

The  Scottish  Scheme. 
[The  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  did  a 
courageous  thing  last  year  when  instead 
of  merely  condemning  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  Amendment  Bill  they  formulated  an 
alternative  scheme  to  amend  legislation. 
This  Scheme  will  be  found  in  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Committee,  re- 
cently issued,  and  we  take  the  liberty 
of  making  the  following  extracts  from 
this  section  of  the  Report.] 

42.  We  have  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration   to    the    question    of    amending 
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legislation  that  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
care  and  supervision  of  the  blind.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  frame  proposals  whirh, 
in  our  opinion,  would  provide  a  substantial 
solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  ihe  blind, 
and  have  not  merely  suggested  alterations 
and   additions  to  the  existing  statutes. 

43.  We  were  generally  of  opinion  that 
blind  workers  employed  in  Institutions  were 
already  substantially  provided  for,  and  that 
new  legislation  must  deal  principally  with 
the  problem  of  the  unemployable  and  neces- 
sitous blind.  During  our  term  of  office  we 
had  given  full  consideration  to  various 
aspects  of  blind  labour,  and  had  made 
recommendations  with  a  view  to  securing 
improvement  of  the  standard  of  training 
and  employment,  but  we  had  not  been  able, 
under  existing  powers,  to  make  any  effective 
recommendation  for  dealing  adequately  with 
the  case  of  the  unemployable  and  necessi- 
tous blind.  That  problem  would  be  solved 
by  a  compensation  allowance  being  granted 
from  public  funds  in  such  cases,  and  we 
desire  to  record  our  considered  opinion  that 
no  other  form  of  disability  carries  with  it 
so  severe  a  handicap  in  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  livelihood  as  blindness.  In  this  res- 
pect we  consider  that  blindness  stands  in 
a  category  by  itself,  and  for  that  reason  we 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
tend that  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
compensation  for  the  handicap  arising  from 
blindness  can  be  treated  as  a  single  prob- 
lem, which,  if  accepted,  would  not  involve 
a  similar  recognition  in  the  case  of  other 
forms  of  disability. 

44.  Having  agreed  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  a  compensation  allowance  in  respect 
of  the  handicap  of  blindness,  we  considered 
in  detail  (1)  the  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion, and  (2)  whether  the  compensation 
should  be  granted  to  incapable  blind  per- 
sons only  to  the  exclusion  of  the  capable 
blind,  and  in  either  case  whether  it  should 
be  allowed  irrespective  of  income  or  accord- 
ing to  some  means  or  income  limit. 

45.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation allowance,  we  agreed  to  recom- 
mend that  it  should  be  not  less  than  £1 
per  week. 

46.  On  the  question  whether  the 
capable  blind  should  be  granted  the  com- 
pensation allowance,  we  were  of  opinion 
that  great  difficulty  would  be  experienced 
in  many  cases  in  deciding  whether  a  blind 
person  should  be  classed  as  capable  or 
incapable,  that  the  granting  of  the  com- 
pensation to  the  incapable  only  would  en- 
courage incapacity,  and  that  efficient 
methods  should  be  used  to  ascertain  the 
capability  of  individual  blind  persons  where- 
by it  might  be  found  that  the  number  of 


actually  incapable  blind  persons  would  be 
much  lower  than  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  be.  We  were  accordingly  in 
favour  of  no  differentiation  being  made  as 
between  capable  and  incapable  for  com- 
pensation purposes. 

47.  We  next  considered  whether  a 
means  limit,  beyond  which  no  compensation 
allowance  would  be  payable,  should  be  fixed, 
and  we  readily  agreed  that  no  allowance 
should  be  paid  to  blind  persons  in  affluent 
circumstances.  It  was  considered  necessary 
that  a  means  limit  should  be  fixed,  and  that 
a  graduated  scale  of  means  and  compensa- 
tion allowances  should  be  drawn  up,  in 
order  to  retain  the  incentive  to  work  in  the 
case  of  all  blind  workers.  We  examined 
the  question  of  the  compensation  allowance 
in  its  relation  to  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
cipient's income  being  so  raised  by  receipt 
of  the  allowance  as  to  make  it  liable  to  be 
taxed. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  a  scale  so 
graduated  as  to  retain  an  incentive  to  work 
in  the  ratio  of  1-2,  and  having  the  present 
income  tax  limit  of  ,£135  as  the  maximum, 
would  have  a  minimum  means  limit  of 
£40  10/-,  i.e.,  that  the  full  compensation 
allowance  would  be  payable  on  means  not 
exceeding  ^40  10/-,  decreasing  gradually 
as  the  means  increase  to  ^135,  when  no 
allowance  would  be  payable.  We  agreed 
to  recommend  that,  as  in  the  analogous 
case  of  sick  pay,  etc.,  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  steps  should  be  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  permit 
of  the  compensation  allowance  for  blindness 
being  disregarded  as  means  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

We  further  recommend  the  following 
graduated  scale  of  means  and  compensation 
allowances  : — 

Rate  of 
Compen- 
sation 
Allowance 
per  Week. 

Not  i  xcroding  £105 20/- 

Excecding  ^105  but  not  exceeding  £115  10/-  ...  18/- 
£"S  10/-  ,,  j£i26  ...  16/- 
.£126  ,,  j£i36  10/-  ...  14/- 
^136  10/-  „  ^147  ...  12/- 
£H7  h  ^157  10/-  ...  10/- 
£i57  10/-  „  £168  ...  8/- 
£168  „  j£i78  10/-  ...  6/- 
£178  10/-  „  £189  ...  4/. 
^189  „  £\gg  10/-  ...  2/- 
^199  10/-         Nil 

49.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  a  compensation  allow- 
ance to  blind  persons  over  school  age  as 
recommended  by  us  would 

(1)  greatly  simplify  the  question  of  main- 

tenance during  technical  training; 

(2)  encourage  many  blind  people  to  em- 

bark on  private  trading  with  good 
prospects   of   success  ; 
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(3)  enable  more  suitable  blind  men  and 

women  to  enter  professional 
calling's  ; 

(4)  lead  to  workshop  employment  being 

reserved  for  really  capable 
workers  ; 

(5)  save   persons    who   become    blind    in 

middle  life  having  to  apply  for 
poor  law  relief ; 

(6)  solve  the  problem  of  the  necessitous 

and  unemployable  blind,  and  make 
the  provision  of  Homes  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  more  possible. 


Another  Occupation  for  the  Blind. 

By  Hugh  E.  Walford. 

The  following  is  the  type  of  enterprise  which 
would  be  rendered  possible  if  the  wise 
Scheme  suggested  by  the  Scottish  Ad- 
visory Committee  were  realised.  A  small 
annuity  would  also  serve  to  give  the  re- 
cipient a  certain  economic  value  and 
status  among  his  own  people,  the 
domestic  and  social  importance  of  which 
can  probably  only  be  estimated  by  the 
blind  man  himself. 

My  medico  said  I  needed  a  change  of 
air  badly,  and  I  reluctantly  consented  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  Ramsgate,  so  the 
end  of  May  found  me  en  route  thither  in 
glorious  weather.  The  morning  after  my 
arrival  I  sought  the  quiet  and  repose  of 
Ellington  Park.  Walking  leisurely  up  one 
of  the  residential  roads  I  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  the  singing  of  many  birds, 
although  I  saw  no  bushes  or  trees  to  har- 
bour them  ;  always  a  bird  lover  and  fancier 
of  cage  birds,  I  peered  about  to  discover 
whence  the  song  came,  and  then  espied  on 
the  western  wall  of  a  villa  a  group  of 
cages,  each  with  a  side  board  and  each 
containing  a  songster.  There  were  gold- 
finches, linnets,  bullfinches,  canaries,  and 
mules  ;  one,  a  canary  goldfinch  mule  of  ex- 
quisite plumage,  sang  with  a  ravishing  note, 
and  each  vied  with  the  other  to  excel  in 
song.  Every  bird  looked  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  the  cages  superlatively  clean,  the 
water  glasses  shining,  the  floors  freshly 
sanded,  evidently  tended  by  one  who  loved 
birds  and  knew  their  healthy  needs. 

Knocking  at  the  door  of  the  villa,  upon 
whose  wall  this  unusual  display  appeared, 
(  was  answered  by  an  elderly  man  of  bright 
and  cheerful  mien  but  unmistakeably 
blind  !  I  enquired  if  the  birds  were  for 
sale,  and  to  whom  they  belonged,  when  to 
my  intense  surprise  he  informed  me  that 
they  were  his  property,  that  he  made 
all     the    cages    himself    and    knew    each 


bird  and  its  song,  that  he  personally 
tended  them  and  had  done  so  for  years. 
I  then  introduced  myself  as  one  who  loved 
birds,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  a  little 
chat  on  what  was  clearly  a  mutual  hobby  : 
we  entered  his  parlour.  After  a  while  he 
told  me  that  in  earlier  life  he  had  been  a 
"  bespoke  "  bootmaker  and  had  kept  a 
shop,  that  for  many  years  after  blindness 
had  overtaken  him  he  had  conducted  the 
business  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  until 
her  decease,  when,  his  family  having 
married,  and  having  other  occupations,  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  business, 
and  now  resided  with  a  married  daughter, 
the  birds  his  sole  source  of  income. 

[The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  was 
successful  in  obtaining  a  small  pension 
for  the  bird  fancier,  and  comments  on 
the  curious  fact  that,  in  taking  a  desul- 
tory stroll  in  a  strange  town,  he  should 
have  been  led  to  encounter  one  who 
needed  and  to  whom  he  could  render 
assistance.] 


The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  was, 
in  June,  1924,  the  scene  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  The  school  plant  itself  formed  an 
excellent  setting  for  such  a  gathering  and 
to  commemorate  this,  its  first  Convention 
in  the  new  quarters  at  Watertown,  a  large 
and  varied  supply  of  literature  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  school  and  its  many 
activities  was  issued  and  distributed,  free 
of  charge  or  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  at- 
tendance was  large,  and  members  congre- 
gated from  all  parts  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
Canada  to  discuss  the  problems  common  to 
all  schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  programme  was  a  full  and  varied 
one,  and  the  eleven  sessions  into  which  it 
was  divided  were  fully  occupied  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  papers  read  in  Hall,  round-table 
discussions,  and  the  exhibition  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  buildings  of  special 
apparatus  and  methods  for  use  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  Sessions  commenced 
in  the  morning  at  9-30  ;  in  the  afternoon 
at  2-30  ;   in  the  evening  at  8. 

A  description  of  one  Convention  would, 
except  in  minor  details,  suffice  for  all,  as 
each  consists  of  a  daily  programme  of 
papers,  discussions  and  social  meetings. 
This   particular   Convention,    however,   dif- 
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fered  from  its  predecessors,  in  that  a  goodly 
proportion  of  the  pupils  was  retained  to 
share  in  the  general  activity,  and  that  the 
Convention  was  held  whilst  the  school  was 
to  some  extent  still  in  session.  American 
schools  commence  the  summer  vacation 
in  June,  and  Conventions  are  arranged  to 
take  place  in  the  days  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  end  of  the  term.  At  Perkins 
this  year  the  vacation  began  in  June  as 
usual,  but  the  Director  sent  one  half  only  of 
the  pupils  home  and  kept  the  other  half 
and  the  whole  of  his  staff  to  continue  their 
daily  life  through  the  period  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  order  to  provide  a  practical 
background  to  the  theories  that  were  to  be 
discussed  in  Hall.  The  pupils  are  housed 
in  thirteen  cottages  by  families.  With  half 
of  them  away,  room  was  left  for  the  accom- 
modation and  entertainment  of  the  guests. 
They  were  thus  enabled  to  share  in  the 
family  life  which  is  fundamental  here, 
and  in  the  best  possible  way  gain  an  idea 
of  how  it  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  pupil 
and  teacher  co-operation  in  small  family 
groups.  This  certainly  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  all  and  revealed,  better  than  any  number 
of  papers,  the  meaning  of  the  system,  and 
the  socialisation  of  the  pupils  which  is  the 
principal  aim  of  the  school.  Even  the 
usual  devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
each  morning  in  the  little  chapel,  by  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  the  Director,  as  a  de- 
monstration of  local  custom  ;  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  on  one  evening  in  the  great 
Hall,  the  closing  exercises  of  the  year  were 
held,  with  the  presentation  of  diplomas  and 
certificates.  Furthermore,  with  pupils  in 
residence,  it  was  possible  to  add  much  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  by  ex- 
hibits of  work  and  demonstration  of 
methods  ;  music  by  the  chorus  and  by  both 
the  boys'  and  girls'  glee  clubs,  dancing, 
dramatics,  and  athletics.  The  formal 
papers  were  supplemented  by  numerous 
round-table  discussions  and  demonstrations 
of  the  actual   work  of  the  pupils. 

One  particularly  interesting  incident  to 
which  an  afternoon  was  devoted  was  an 
athletic  contest  between  the  champions  of 
the  Perkins  School  and  the  champions  of 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Phila- 
delphia. This  is  an  annual  occurrence,  the 
champions  from  the  one  school  visiting  the 
other  in  alternate  years.  This  year  the 
Perkins  boys  should  have  gone  to  Over- 
brook,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Convention 
the  Overbrook  boys  agreed  to  come  to 
Perkins.  All  the  events  were  hotly  con- 
tested amid  much  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm, finally  ending  in  a  victory  on 
points  for  the  home  school.  The  keenness 
of  the  competitors  was  most  marked.     Un- 


doubtedly, this  competition  is  eagerly 
trained  for  and  consequently  adds  colour 
at  both  schools  to  the  athletic  and  gymnastic 
work  throughout  the  year. 

Among  other  special  features  was  a 
sight-saving  class  from  the  city  day  schools, 
carried  on  in  a  regular  manner  with  all 
the  necessary  equipment.  A  brass  band, 
composed  of  blind  and  partially-blind  boys 
from  the  Cleveland  public  schools  (public 
schools  in  America  correspond  to  elemen- 
tary schools  in  England),  trained  by  their 
leader,  Mr.  Jacob  Bausch,  played  selections. 
The  school  poultry  plant  was  investigated 
before  the  birds  were  sacrificed  to  the  needs 
of  the  many  residents.  Owing  to  the  long 
vacation  and  the  consequent  absence  of  the 
boys  the  fowl  have  to  be  disposed  of  yearly, 
and  a  fresh  start  made  with  new  stock  in 
the  following  spring.  This  year  they 
formed  a  meal  for  Perkins  inmates  and 
their  many  visitors.  Telescopic  lenses  for 
use  in  glasses  for  the  partially-sighted  were 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Walter  B.  Lancaster,  of 
Boston.  A  novel  contrivance  was  a  Braille- 
writing  attachment  to  an  Underwood  type- 
writer. By  operating  the  typewriter  a 
blind  person  may  write  in  Braille.  Though 
exceedingly  interesting  as  an  exhibit  the 
idea  is  not  practicable  on  a  large  scale — 
the  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  prohibitive  for 
general  use. 

It  was  a  most  happy  and  satisfactory 
Convention.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Allen,  his  staff  and  pupils,  who  devoted 
themselves  so  thoroughly  to  the  task  of 
making  their  guests  comfortable  and  at 
home  among  them.  The  preparations  for 
the  business,  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
many  guests  revealed  much  forethought  and 
must  have  occupied  a  considerable  time. 
The  success  which  crowned  the  efforts  of  all 
concerned  was  well-earned  and  well- 
deserved. 


This  Christmas,  for  the  second  time, 
the  children  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Edgbaston,  gave  two  concerts,  the 
proceeds  of  which  (,£25)  went  to  supply 
the  aged  and  infirm  blind  of  their  city  with 
extra  comforts.  Miss  Whitmore,  Chair- 
man of  the  After-care  Committee,  received 
the  cheque  from  the  senior  prefect  and 
spoke  to  the  assembled  school  on  what  the 
money  given  the  year  before  had  done. 
"  The  children  were  just  about  to  receive 
their  Christmas  gifts,"  writes  Miss 
Falconer,  "  and  somehow  it  helped  the 
whole  entertainment  to  feel  they  were  giv- 
ing as  well  as  getting." 
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Mr.  Paton  in  Montreal. 

Denning  education  not  as  the  adjust- 
ment of  an  individual  to  his  environment, 
but  as  the  development  of  the  inherent 
gifts  of  the  human  being  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  Mr.  John  Lewis  Paton,  late  Head- 
master of  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
who  is  spending  the  winter  in  Canada  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  addressed  the  Rotary  Club  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel  late  in  December  on  the 
subject  of  education. 

He  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a  tribute 
to  the  constant  interest  of  Rotary  in  matters 
of  more  moment  than  mere  materialism, 
Rotary  having  been  closely  associated  with 
the  formation  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  and  especially  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  mind  and  its  development. 

"  When  you  ask  the  man  on  the  street 
why  he  goes  to  school  he  will  tell  you  it  is 
that  he  may  learn  to  speak  properly," 
said  Mr.  Paton.  "  The  definition  of  educa- 
tion most  universally  accepted  in  scientific 
circles  is  that  it  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
organism  to  its  surroundings,  and  that  the 
scope  of  education  is  determined  by  the 
environment."  He  thought  there  was  no 
future  and  no  room  for  progress  in  such 
an  idea.  "  I  think  the  less  education  does 
to  adjust  most  children  to  their  environment 
the  better.  Is  it  the  doctor's  business  to 
adjust  our  organisms  to  disease?  " 

"  What,  then,  is  education?  "  he  con- 
tinued; "  It  is  giving  a  human  being  the 
chance  to  develop  his  gifts,  to  unfold  from 
within." 

In  illustration  of  his  application  of  his 
own  theory  of  education,  the  speaker  re- 
called the  case  of  a  young  Manchester  lad 
who  had  come  to  him  after  being  injured 
in  a  factory,  with  ^150  compensation  and 
a  burning  desire  to  become  a  minister. 
Although  the  lad  had  forgotten  much  of 
his  school  work,  the  Headmaster  told  him 
that  if  he  were  willing  to  do  four  years' 
work  in  two,  he  would  take  him  in  on  pro- 
bation. "  That  man  came  to  my  school," 
he  said,  "  and  not  only  did  four  years'  work 
in  two,  but  -kept  coming  to  me  for  extra 
work.  He  went  through  the  university,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  best-loved  and  most  active 
ministers  in  the  country." 

He  then  told  of  a  young  boy  in  one  of 
the  schools  in  Manchester  who  had  no 
arms,  but  who  used  his  toes  to  such  effect 
that  Mr.  Paton  was  impressed  with  his 
ability  to  draw,  and  asked  one  of  the 
teachers  at  the  Grammar  School  to  give 
him  lessons  so  that  he  might  become  a  sign 
painter.  His  ability  developed  so  rapidly 
that  he  was  taken  from  that  work  and  put 


into  the  Arts  School  at  Manchester,  where 
he  studied  for  some  time.  "  He  has  now 
his  own  studio  and  a  servant  to  look  after 
his  needs,"  the  speaker  told  his  hearers, 
"  and  when  Queen  Maud  of  Norway  was 
in  England  last  year  she  chose  this  artist 
to  paint  a  picture  of  her  favourite  horse.'1 

Lastly,  he  referred  to  Helen  Keller,  who, 
although  blind,  deaf  and  dumb*  had  been 
taught  through  her  sense  of  touch,  educa- 
tors having  been  able  through  that  one 
gateway  alone  to  reach  her  soul,  and  so 
to  develop  it  that  she  had  become  a  well- 
known  novelist,  and  her  usefulness  to  the 
world  has  not  been  lost. 

These  persons  would  have  been  crushed 
into  nothing  if  they  had  been  merely  ad- 
justed to  their  circumstances.  "  There  is 
infinite  capacity  in  the  human  soul  to  un- 
fold from  within.  In  each  man  the  soul 
is  trying  to  force  itself  upward.  Our  duty 
is  to  see  to  it  that  every  ability  in  every 
child  reaches  the  very  height  of  its  capacity 
for  attainment.  For  years  farmers  have 
developed  cattle  and  wheat ;  where  does 
man  come  in  ?  What  about  our  own  chil- 
dren ?  Are  not  there  better  things  in  them 
than  were  ever  dreamed  of?  No  one  who 
thinks  at  all  is  in  any  doubt  about  the 
answer  to  this  question.  Human  individual 
development,"  he  concluded,  "  is  the  path 
to  the  future  progress  of  the  race  ;  progress 
is  the  inspiration  of  the  individual,  and 
education  is  the  means  whereby  that  pro- 
gress is  achieved." 


Views  on  the  Teaching  of  Braille. 

With  reference  to  an  article  on  Braille 
and  the  D  alt  on  Plan,  which  we  published 
in  April  last,  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing comment  from  a  teacher  of  wide  ex- 
perience in  kindergarten   work  : — 

"  I  have  been  meaning  to  write  for  a 
long  time  to  express  how  heartily  I  agreed 
with  the  article  in  the  last  April  number  of 
the  Magazine  on  Braille  and  the  Dalton 
Plan.  I  have  always  felt  very  strongly  that 
a  thorough  mastery  of  Braille  was  one  of 
the  most  necessary  foundations  on  which 
the  real  education  of  the  blind,  for  the 
whole  of  their  future  life,  must  be  built — 
and  of  course  we  really  deal  with  founda- 
tions in  our  Kindergarten  and  Junior 
Classes.  Unless  a  child  has  so  learned 
Braille  that  it  has  become  an  easily 
managed  tool  in  his  hands,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal avenues  of  self-education  and  individual 
work  is  closed  to  him. 

We  have  seven  lessons  per  week  for 
Braille  reading  and  writing,  and  these 
mostly    early    in    the    morning    when    the 
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meet  a  great  need.  So  many  of  our  people 
children  are  freshest,  and  then  as  soon  as 
the  pupils  have  got  over  the  initial  difficul- 
ties they  begin  to  use  it  as  a  tool  in  other 
lessons. 

Also  our  partially-sighted  children  do 
all  their  Braille  reading  and  writing  under 
cover  from  the  very  beginning,  and  if  they 
start  on  this  plan  at  five  years'  old,  it  does 
not  seem  any  hardship  to  them  later  on. 

Owing  to  its  complexities,  especially 
in  Grade  II,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind, 
that  Braille  must  be  made  far  more  of  a 
subject  than  reading  and  writing  is  in  the 
ordinary  schools,  and  I  agree  that  the 
teachers  from  normal  schools  coming  into 
our  work  should  be  warned  of  this. 

It  is  so  nice  to  find  someone  else  voic- 
ing one's  opinions  that  I  have  wanted  to 
write  ever  since  I  read  that  article." 


Plays  for  Children. 

Many  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to 
get  up  an  entertainment  for  the  end  of  the 
term  are  harassed  by  the  question,  "  What 
play  shall  we  choose?  "  There  are  many 
circumstances  which  affect  this  knotty  prob- 
lem— the  age  and  capacity  of  the  children, 
the  staging  accommodation,  the  time 
available  for  rehearsal,  etc. 

We  give  below  a  short  list  of  plays  which 
have  all  been  successfully  acted  by  school 
children  and  which  can  easily  be  adapted 
as  regards  numbers  or  elaborated  by  the 
introduction  of  dances  or  songs. 

The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind  played  Water  Babies  at  Christ- 
mas, and  Miss  Falconer  writes  :  "  It  is  a 
charming  play.  There  was  not  quite 
enough  music  in  it,  but  I  happen  to  have 
another  cantata  by  me  of  Water  Babies  so 
I  selected  songs  from  that  and  combined 
the  two." 

List  of  Plays. 

The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  A  dramatization 
by  Florence  Holbrook.  Published  by 
Harrap. 

The  Sword  and  the  Stone.  By  S.  Sproston. 
The  Year  Book  Press,  31  Museum 
Street,   W.C. 

Olaf  and  the  Trolls.  By  L.  R.  Awkwright. 
National  Society  Depository,  19  Great 
Peter  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

The  Changeling  and  the  Golden  Goose. 
Two  fairy  plays.    The  Year  Book  Press. 

Water  Babies.  By  Lucy  Chater.  Geo. 
Allen  and  Co.,  Ruskin  House,  44  and  45 
Rathbone  Place,  London. 


Harrogate  and  District  Society 
for  the  Blind. 

The  work  of  this  Society  extends  over  a 
large  area,  and  the  1924  Report  shews  that 
it  is  developing  in  several  new  directions, 
all  calculated  to  improve  the  economic  con- 
dition or  social  welfare  of  the  people  under 
its  care.  We  quote  from  the  Report  as 
follows  : — 

"  1923  has  not  been  such  a  marked  year 
as  1922,  which  was  very  eventful,  but  it 
has  been  nevertheless  a  year  of  progress 
and  growth.  The  work  has  been  quietly 
and  steadily  going  on.  We  have  come  into 
touch  with  more  cases  and,  as  the  Home 
Teachers'  Report  will  show,  the  number  of 
pupils  has  increased.  There  has  been  a 
greater  production  of  work  by  our  Home 
Workers  and  the  quality  of  the  work  has 
improved,  and  there  has  been  much  more 
enthusiasm  shown  by  the  blind  themselves. 
One  great  event  broke  the  even  course. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Ripon  Industrial  Society,  a  Special 
Section  of  their  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
in  June  was  thrown  open  to  our  blind 
members.  The  scheme  inspired  great  en- 
thusiasm throughout  the  Society,  and  in 
every  way  was  a  tremendous  help.  The 
judges  advised  the  Home  Teacher  to  send 
in  the  knitting  for  open  competition  for  all 
England  and  not  confine  it  to  the  Blind 
Class — it  was  of  such  excellence.  Work 
was  purchased,  orders  given,  knowledge  of 
the  Society  spread,  and  our  people  en- 
couraged to  an  untold  extent." 
*       *       * 

Owing  to  the  generosity  of  a  friend  a 
small  beginning  has  been  made  towards  a 
Sick  Fund  and  a  Holiday  Fund." 


"  During  the  year,  564  visits  have  been 
paid  to  the  Society's  members,  exclusive 
of  the  Home  Teacher's  visits." 

This  seems  to  us  an  excellent  record, 
and  the  whole  tone  of  the  Report  shows 
that  the  care  bestowed  is  personal,  each 
case  receiving  individual  treatment.  The 
Society  is  evidently  not  an  abstraction  but 
an  aggregate  of  human  beings. 

The  Home  Teacher's  Report  states  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of 
pupils  during  the  year.  Braille,  Finger- 
speaking,  Moon,  Knitting,  Music,  Type- 
writing, and  Transcribing  are  all  dealt 
with,  and  progress  is  recorded  in  every 
branch.  One  new  development  is  a 
Magazine  Club.  "  During  the  year,  570 
magazines  and  papers  have  been  received 
and  despatched.     This  movement  seems  to 
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are  invalids,  and  they  find  the  weight  of 
an  ordinary  BraiHe  book  very  tiring." 

[Miss  Fripp,  the  Home  Teacher,  has  started 

a  Correspondence  Scheme,  about  which 

she  writes  as  follows.] 

"  I  found  men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
living  in  lonely,  isolated  places,  scarcely 
able  to  put  a  sentence  together.  They  had 
been  to  school  in  their  youth  and  come  back 
to  their  tiny  cottage  homes  with  no  one  to 
care  for  them.  Their  handicrafts  were  for- 
gotten, their  mental  condition  was  appal- 
ling !  Though  in  some  cases  they  read 
books,  they  absorbed  apparently  nothing 
and  could  only  say  a  few  words  about  the 
crops  or  the  weather — never  a  long  sentence 
— and  they  never  volunteered  a  remark.  So 
I  started  writing  very  short  letters.  At 
first,  some  would  not  even  trouble  to  read 
them,  so  I  used  to  put  something  exciting 
in  the  letter — an  invitation  to  tea  with  me 
or  to  go  with  me  to  a  show  of  some  kind. 
Then,  when  I  got  to  the  caf£  and  no  one 
turned  up  I  went  to  their  cottage,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  take  them  back  with  me  for 
the  treat,  and  asked  if  they  were  ill  as  they 
had  not  come.  Of  course,  they  owned  up 
to  not  having  troubled  to  read  my  letter 
and  I  can  assure  you  it  never  happened 
again.  Until  they  got  really  wakened  up, 
I  always  contrived  to  have  some  sort  of 
surprise  treat  in  the  letter  carefully  mixed 
with  what  was  good  for  them  in  other 
ways.  One  woman  naively  remarked, 
"  You  see,  I've  got  to  read  your  letters  all 
through  'cos  I  never  know  when  the  nice 
bits  are  coming  ;  you  do  jump  about  so." 

But  that  stage  is  passed  now,  and  I  get 
most  interesting  letters  from  some  of  them. 
One  man  was  extraordinary  ;  he  read  a  lot 
and  was  interested  in  things  inanimate,  but 
for  him  people  simply  did  not  exist.  It  was 
a  strange  mental  condition  and  very  undesir- 
able. At  last  I  got  him  to  read  a  simple 
life  of  some  explorer,  and  though  I  try  never 
to  ask  a  direct  question  but  to  coax  the 
ideas  from  them,  I  couldn't  refrain  from 
saying,  "  I  hope  you  like  the  book  as  much 

as  I  do.     What  do  you  think  of  ?  " 

The  reply  came  back,  "  Dear  Miss  F , 

thank  you  for  the  book  ;  you  ask  what   I 

think  of  .     I  don't  think  nothing  at 

all  about  him.     Your  loving  friend,  Tom." 

Not  very  encouraging,  was  it?  This 
went  on  for  over  two  years.  I  wrote  and 
visited  regularly  and  sent  books,  slipping  in 
from  time  to  time  a  life  of  some  great 
character,  and  then  the  joy  of  my  life  came  ! 

— "  Dear  Miss  F ,  thank  you  for  the 

book  ;  I  think  Florence  Nightingale  must 
have  been  a  very  strong  nature  to  do  all 
that.      I   should  like  to  go  to  Japan  ;   the 


Japan  people  seem  very  queer  but  they 
must  be  very  learned.  Your  loving  friend, 
Tom."  He  has  never  gone  back.  His 
ideas  seem  simple  and  direct  and  he  always 
sees  things  differently ;  he  never  sees  the 
obvious. 

By  degrees  I  find  out  each  person's  par- 
ticular interest  and  I  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out in  the  papers  for  anything  bearing  on 
the  point,  and  that  goes  in  the  next  letter. 
One  likes  new  inventions,  another  politics, 
animals  and  their  ways,  fashions,  trade 
problems,  etc. — no  two  are  alike,  so  you  see 
how  interesting  my  work  is.  I  never  write 
a  second  letter  until  the  recipient  has 
answered  mine  unless  prevented  by  illness, 
and  I  always  try  gradually  to  introduce  a 
new  interest,  so  that  the  mental  outlook 
may  in  time  widen." 


Royal  Victoria  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Report,  1924. 

[The  objects  of  the  Institute  are  : — 

1.  To  impart  an  education  of  a  re- 
ligious, general  and  industrial  character  to 
the  youthful  blind  of  the  State  of  Victoria, 
with  a  view  to  making  them  good  citizens 
and  self-supporting. 

2.  To  impart  a  training  in  trades  or 
professions  to  suitable  adults  and  appren- 
tices under  21  years  of  age,  and  to  find 
employment  for   them   as   far  as  possible.] 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  inform  the 
Life  Governors  and  Subscribers  that  the 
sales  of  work  and  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions received  for  the  past  year  have  been 
record  ones.  This  is  most  encouraging, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prices 
of  most  of  the  Institute's  manufactured 
goods,  which  are  made  by  hand,  had  to 
be  again  considerably  reduced  to  compete 
with  machine-made  articles  of  other 
competitors. 

This  57th  Annual  Report  and  Balance 
Sheet  also  shows  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  to  give  the  blind  children  and 
adults  of  Victoria  every  opportunity  for 
education,  recreation  and  industry  have 
been  favoured  with  good  results. 

Expansion  in  philanthropic  work  neces- 
sarily brings  additional  expense,  and  to 
meet  the  heavy  bonuses  paid  to  the  blind 
workers  the  Committee  has  increased  the 
annual  revenue  by  an  additional  £2, 000. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  income  from 
subscriptions  and  entertainments  has  in- 
creased from  £2,200  in  1920,  to  ,£6,300 
this  year. 

A  successful  scheme  was  organised  by 
the  Committee  whereby  many  benefit  dances 
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and  entertainments  in  aid  "of  the  funds  were 
arranged  in  the  Institute's  Ormond  Hall, 
and  over  ,£,'1,000  was  raised.  These  benefit 
entertainments  have  been  the  means,  not 
only  of  financially  assisting  the  Institute, 
bill  of  interesting  thousands  of  people  in  the 
(iTorts  made  by  the  Committee  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind. 

Education. — Two  of  the  three  pupils  who 
passed  their  Scholarship  Examinations  at 
the  Institute  were  kindly  admitted  by  the 
Education  Department  to  the  Melbourne 
High  School.  The  other  pupil,  George 
Findlay,  was  also  sent  by  the  Committee 
to  the  University  Conservatorium  for 
higher  musical  education,  where  he  passed 
his  examinations  with  honours,  which  en- 
abled him  to  obtain  his  Leaving  Certificate 
(for  which  he  studied  at  Gardiner  School) 
and  a  Scholarship.  Thus,  the  Institute's 
thirty-ye%r-old  policy  of  higher  education 
continues  to  bear  fruit. 

The  Committee  this  year  approached  the 
Education  Department  with  a  view  to 
assisting  children  with  defective  vision  in  ' 
Victoria  by  establishing  a  special  school 
where  books  in  large-sized  print  could  be 
used,  but  the  Department  stated  that  en- 
cjuirics  indicated  that  the  number  of  myopic 
children  did  not  justify  the  establishment  of 
a  special  school  or  render  it  necessary  to 
print  school  text  books  for  them  in  special 
type. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  school 
routine,  the  pupils  received  out  of  school 
instruction  in  domestic  science,  machine 
knitting,  chair-caning,  swimming,  rowing, 
dancing    and    physical    culture. 

Industrial  Depart meni . — Another  record 
year  has  been  established  in  sales,  which 
amounted  to  £'25,850  for  the  year.  When 
writing  of  mats  made  by  Australian  blind 
workers,  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  said, 
"  It  is  wonderful  work,  much  in  advance 
of  anything  that  lias  been  accomplished  in 
this  country."  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby  said, 
"  I  have  never  seen  such  work.  You  have 
reached  the  highest  possible  standard." 

[To  the  Report  is  appended  a  list  of 
goods  made  by  the  Institution  inmates  and 
home  workers.  It  includes  a  large  variety 
of  brushware,  basketware,  the  mats  and 
coir  matting  referred  to  above  (which  ap- 
pear to  be  a  speciality),  knitted  goods,  etc. 
It  is  curious  that  boot-making  and  repairing 
seem  to  have  no  place  among  the  industries 
practised.] 

The  Committee  extended  the  benefits  of 
the  Musical  Department  to  the  sighted  chil- 
dren of  the  blind  workers,  who  are  thus 
given  an  opportunity  they  otherwise  would 
not  have  had  of  learning   music,   and   the 


married    blind    are    grateful    for    this    ad- 
ditional thought  for  their  welfare. 

The  workers  are  also  helped  by  the 
Committee  stocking  tobacco  and  certain 
lines  of  groceries,  and  selling  them  at  whole- 
sale rates.  During  the  year  the  workers 
expressed  through  their  representative 
unanimous  satisfaction  for  the  conditions 
existing  for  their  welfare. 

Massage. — Massage  as  a  profession  for 
the  blind  has  proved  very  successful  in  other 
countries,  but  the  standard  required  by  the 
Victorian  Masseurs'  Registration  Board 
has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  those  of 
the  Australian  blind  people  wishing  to  study 
massage.  The  Committee  approached  the 
Masseurs'  Registration  Board  and  obtained 
a  promise  that  consideration  would  be  given 
to  the  question  of  modifying  the  present 
standard  so  that  blind  persons  would  have 
a  better  chance  to  qualify  as  masseurs. 

Musical  Department. — The  high  ef- 
ficiency of  this  department  has  been  fully 
maintained  during  the  year ;  five  pupils 
passed  examinations  at  the  University  Con- 
servatorium, two  with  honours.  One  of  the 
pupils  is  now  studying  music  at  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  profession.  Every  pupil  in  the 
school  who  can  be  taught  music  to  reason- 
able advantage  has  th^  opportunity.  Many 
are  reaping  the  reward  (as  organists  and 
music  teachers)  of  the  instruction  they  re- 
ceived at  the  Institute.  That  instruction 
includes  the  Pipe  Organ,  Piano,  Vocal, 
Theory,  and  the  many  wind  instruments 
associated  with  music,  and  where  the  pupil 
has  not  become  sufficiently  proficient  to 
enable  him  to  follow  music  as  a  vocation, 
it  at  least  contributes  to  the  pleasure  and 
joy  of  life.  The  pupils  on  passing  into  the 
Industrial  Department  join  the  Institute's 
Adult  Orchestra,  and  engagements  are  ob- 
tained for  them  to  play  and  sing  after 
working  hours  at  Dances,  Concerts,  At 
Homes,  Picnics,  etc.  So  popular  have  these 
artists  become  that  engagements  amounting 
to  nearly  £  1,000  were  received,  and  the 
Committee  distributed  all  but  ^170  of  this 
amount  amongst  the  performers. 

After1  Care  and  Home  Teaching  Depart- 
ments.— The  whole  of  the  resources  of  the 
Institute  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  blind 
who  wish  to  learn  a  trade  or  profession, 
and  several  people  have  thus  been  assisted 
by  instruction  and  advice.  Goods  manu- 
factured by  workers  in  their  own  homes 
were  sold  by  the  Institute  and  orders  were 
also  obtained  for  them.  The  Institute 
accepts,  for  disposal  at  their  sale  rooms, 
knitted  and  crocheted  work  and  other  ar- 
ticles. It  also  imports  every  class  of 
useful  special  apparatus  and  ^ells  the  same 
at  cost  price.     This  innovation  has  proved 
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a  very  popular  one  as  it  gives  the  blind  of 
Victoria  the  opportunity  to  keep  up-to-date 
in  the  latest  methods  employed  for  their 
advancement  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
During  the  year,  the  Committee  co- 
operated with  the  blind  people  in  enter- 
taining the  Metropolitan  Tramway  Board 
and  its  drivers  and  conductors  at  two 
concerts.  At  the  entertainments,  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  were  offered  to 
the  Tramway  Board  for  its  generosity 
in  providing  free  passes  to  all  blind 
people,  and  to  the  drivers  and  con- 
ductors for  their  courtesy  and  kindness  at 
all  times.  The  men,  through  the  Tramway 
Employees'  Association,  gave  a  return  con- 
cert to  show  their  appreciation  of  such 
recognition.  A  cheque  for  £40  was  also 
presented  by  the  Association  to  the  manage- 
ment, the  proceeds  of  a  collection  made 
amongst  Tramway  employees. 

The  Cricket  Competition  between  blind 
teams  was  won  by  an  eleven  belonging  to 
the  Institute.  Great  interest  is  taken  in 
this  sport  by  blind  people  and  the  game 
affords  them  much  recreation  in  their 
leisure  hours. 


Eastern  Counties'  Association 
for  th?  Blind. 

A  Conference  of  Local  Authorities,  Sec- 
retaries, and  Home  Teachers  will  be  held  at 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Tufton 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.i,  on  Wednesday, 
4th  March,  and  Thursday,  5th  March.  The 
Chairman,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Pearce,  D.D., 
will  preside,  and  E.  D.  Macgregor,  Esq., 
Ministry  of  Health,  has  courteously  pro- 
mised to  attend  to  answer  questions.  A 
discussion  of  about  30  minutes'  duration 
will  follow  each  address,  in  which  Delegates 
are  cordially  invited  to  take  part.  On  both 
days  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  up-to- 
date  equipment,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Agenda  runs  as  follows  : — 
Wednesday,  at  2-30  p.m. 

1.  The  Chairman. 

2.  The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts. 

3.  W.    H.    Bennett,    Esq.    (Nottingham 

Institution)  :     Home     Teaching — 
its  Value  and  Importance. 

4.  Home  and  Hostel. 
Thursday,  at  11  a.m. 

5.  G.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Worcester 

College)  :  Higher  Education. 

6.  E.  J.  Hawkes,  Esq.  (Luton)  :  Hints 

on    Poor   Law,    Law   Courts   and 
Municipal  Matters. 


7.  Practical'  Outcome   of   Conference 

Improvements  and  Suggestions. 

8.  Votes  of  Thanks. 

At  2-45  p.m. 

Informal  Social  Gathering. 


Conference  on  Education  and  Peace. 

A  Conference  on  Education  and  Peace  is 
to  be  held  on  Saturday,  March  14th,  at  the 
Guildhouse,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.i.  The 
Conference  is  being  arranged  by  the  Fel- 
lowship Guild,  with  the  co-operation  of  such 
bodies  as  the  League  of  Nations  Union, 
the  Women's  International  League,  the  No 
More  War  Movement  and  the  New  Era 
Fellowship.  Miss  Maude  Royden  will  take 
the  Chair. 

The  programme  is  as  follows  : — 
Morning  Session,    11    a.m.-i    p.m. 

"Childhood  and  the  Militant  Spirit." 
Speaker  :  Dr.  Evelyn  Saywell,  L.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  of  the  Tavistock  Clinic. 

"  The  Moral  Equivalent  for  War." 
Speaker  :  Prof.  Graham  Wallas,  D.Litt. 

Afternoon  Session,   2-15-4-15  p.m. 

"  Disarmament."  Speaker:  Miss  K.  D. 
Courtney,  Chairman  of  the  Women's 
International  League. 
Scout  and  Guide  Movement."  Speaker: 
Mr.  Hubert  Martin,  C.B.E.,  Inter- 
national Commissioner,  Director  of  the 
Boy  Scouts'  International  Bureau. 
'The  Colour  Question."  Speaker:  Rev. 
Frank  Lenwood,  M.A.,  Foreign  Secre- 
tary of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Evening  Session,  5-15-7-30  p.m. 

'The  Purpose  of  Education."  Speaker: 
J.  C.  Maxwell  Garnett,  C.B.E.,  M.A., 
Sc.D.,  General  Secretary  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Union. 

'The   Teaching   of    History."       Speaker: 
G.  P.  Gooch,  D.Litt.,  M.A. 
The  Teaching  of  Scripture."     Speaker: 
Rev.  Harold  Costley-White,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Westminster  School. 

Each  address  will  be  followed  by  a 
discussion. 

Conference  Tickets,  price  1/-  each  (6d. 
per  single  session)  can  be  obtained  by  post 
from  the  Conference  Secretary  at  the  Guild- 
house  or  at  the  door. 

Tea  in   the  Lower  Hall.      Price  6d. 


Wm.  Nbill  &  Sons,  Printers,  93  Mornington  St.,  Manchester,  S.E 
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COURSE    FOR    CLASS    TEACHERS,    CRAFT 
INSTRUCTORS,    AND    HOME    TEACHERS. 

The  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  have 
arranged  for  a  course  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  visits,  etc.,  to 
be  held  in  the  autumn  for  the  benefit  of  Class  Teachers,  Home 
Teachers  and  Craft  Instructors.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a 
successful  course  for  Craft  Instructors  only  was  held  two  years 
ago  and  this  has  encouraged  the  College  and  Association  to  re- 
peat the  experiment,  this  time  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  fee  charged  is  small,  and  it  is  hoped  that  employing 
bodies  will  encourage  their  teachers  and  instructors  to  attend  by 
granting  leave  of  absence,  and  by  contributing  towards  the  fee 
and  other  expenses.  Agencies  may  be  encouraged  to  look  with 
favour  on  this  suggestion  when  it  is  known  that  the  task  of 
organising  the  course  was  pressed  on  the  College  and  Associa- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  the  programme  as  out- 
lined  on  the   following   page   has   the    Board's   cordial   approval. 
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The  College  and  Association  agreed  with  the  Board  in  thinking 
t  hat  a  course  of  this  nature  may  do  much  good  by  way  of  stimula- 
tion and  refreshment.  It  will  also  provide  an  excellent  medium 
for  the  interchange  of  views  with  their  fellow-craftsmen  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  course  will  be  held,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Council, 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.  3,  from 
the  evening  of  Monday,  26th  October,  1925,  till  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  30th  October.  Advice  as  to  accommodation,  etc.,  will 
gladly  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  School. 

Programme. 

Monday — 6  p.m.,  Inaugural  Meeting. — Address,  to  be  given  by 
Sir  John  Adams  or  other  distinguished  Educationalist.  The 
Chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Cowley  (Chairman  of  the 
College  and  Association). 

Tuesday — 10  a.m. — "The  Blind  Man  as  Citizen."  A.  Eichholz, 
Esq.,  M.D.  (Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Board  of 
Education).  Chairman,  G.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  F.R.G.wS. 
(Principal  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind). 

Wednesday — 10  a.m. — "  The  Use  of  English."  George  Sampson, 
Esq.  (Headmaster,  Marlborough  Road  L.C.C.  School,  Chel- 
sea). Chairman,  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe  (Chairman  of  Council, 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage). 

Thursday — 10  a.m. — "  A  Hundred  Years'  Blind  Education." 
"  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Superintendent  and  Secretary, 
School  for  the  Blind).  Chairman,  Henry  Stainsby,  Esq.  (Sec- 
retary-General of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind). 

Friday — 10  a.m. — "  General  Educational  Principles."  W.  M. 
Stone,  Esq.,  F.E.I.S.  (Superintendent  and  Headmaster,  Royal 
Blind  School,  Edinburgh).  Chairman,  P.  M.  Evans,  Esq., 
LL.D.   (Chairman  of  Metropolitan  Association  for  the  Blind). 

At  11-30  on  each  of  the  above  dates  the  Conference  will 
divide  into  three  sections  and  a  course  of  specialised  lectures  and 
discussions  will  take  place  in  each  section. 

(a)  For  Class  Teachers. 

Tuesday — 11-30  a.m. — "Class   Room   Problems."      Mr.    Edward 

Evans. 
Wednesday — 11-30  a.m. — "Arithmetic."      Mr.    A.    R.    Bannister. 
Thursday — 11-30  a.m. — "Auto-Education."     Dr.   Jessie  White. 
Friday — 11-30  a.m. — "The  Backward  Child."     Miss  Bryan. 

(b)  For  Home  Teachers. 

Tuesday — n-30  a.m. — "  Professional  Knowledge."     Mr.  Cowley. 
Wednesday — 11-30  a.m. — "Pensions,  Homes,  etc."     Mr.   Stuart 
Johnson. 
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Thursday — 11-30  a.m. — "Case  Work  and  Office  Routine."     Miss 

Winter. 
Friday — 11-30  a.m. — "Case  Work  and  Visitation."     Mr.  Siddall. 

(c)  For  Craft  Instructors. 
The   Craft    Instructors   will   be   still    further   sectionalised    and 
discussions   will    be   arranged    in   connection    with    Basket   Work, 
Boot    Repairing-,    Machine    Knitting-   and,    if   required,    Pianoforte 
Tuning-  and  Repairs. 

In  the  afternoons  excursions  will  be  arranged — 

(a)  For  Class  Teachers  :  to  the  London  County  Council  Schools 
for  elder  blind  boys  and  elder  girls  at  Linden  Lodge  and  Elm 
Court,  to  the  Royal  Normal  College,  to  the  L.C.C.  Day  Centre 
at  the  Brecknock  Blind  Centre,  and  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage ; 

(b)  For  Home  Teachers  :  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  any  of  the  other  excursions  which  they  care  to  join; 

(c)  For  Craft  Instructors  :  to  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Leatherhead,  the  Blind  Employment  Factory,  Waterloo  Road, 
to  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind  (Tottenham  Court  Road),  to 
the  London  Association  for  the  Blind  at  Rosedale  House  and 
Peckham. 

Evening  Entertainments. 

On  Monday,  at  the  close  of  the  Inaugural  Lecture,  a  Social 
Evening  will  be  arranged  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  to  which  all  members  of  the  course  are  invited. 

On  Tuesday,  at  5  p.m.,  the  National  Library  will  arrange  for 
a  personally  conducted  tour  of  their  premises,  if  circumstances 
permit,  and  will  conclude  with  an  Entertainment,  details  of  which 
will  be  supplied  later. 

On  Thursday,  at  3-30  p.m.,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
will  arrange  for  a  personally  conducted  tour  of  the  premises  and 
will  conclude  with  a  Concert  in  the  Armitage  Hall. 


GENERAL    EXECUTIVE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  held  on  Saturday, 
25th  April,  an  apology  for  absence  was  received  from  Mr.  F. 
Ingle  Stainsby,  Hon.  Registrar,  on  account  of  illness.  It  was 
learned  with  regret  that  Mr.  Stainsby  has  been  obliged  to  under- 
go an  operation  and  a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  sympathy 
and  hope  for  a  speedy  recovery. 

After  the  Minutes  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Ritchie 
said,  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  the  Executive  would 
not  wish   Miss  Garaway   to   leave   the   Chair  without   expressing 
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to  her  its  high  appreciation  of  her  past  services  and  its  regret 
that  through  the  compulsion  of  its  new  constitution  her  period 
of  Chairmanship  has  come  to  an  end.  I  know  that  Mr.  Cowley 
will  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  speak  of  regret.  No  one  is 
more  delighted  at  Mr.  Cowley's  elevation  than  I,  but  this  is  no 
mere  retirement  of  an  annual  Chairman.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  the 
termination  of  an  epoch. 

Miss  Caraway's  tenure  of  office  has  marked  a  definite  period  in 
the  life  of  the  College.  When  she  first  assumed  office  that  body 
had  just  become,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  a  College  of  Teachers 
run  by  Teachers  for  the  advancement  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
It  was  therefore  fitting  that  at  that  juncture  the  College  should 
have  chosen  as  its  head  one  who  held  and  who  still  holds  an 
unrivalled  position  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  her  professional 
comrades. 

Miss  Caraway  has  conducted  our  deliberations  with  an  urbane 
suavity  that  makes  the  surface  of  the  waters  so  unruffled  that 
through  sheer  contrariety,  one  sometimes  sighs,  but  sighs  in  vain, 
for  the  more  acrimonious  tang  and  savour  of  an  earlier  age. 
Her  judgment  has  been  sure,  her  tact  unfailing,  her  knowledge 
of  all  relevant  topics  profound.  She  has  added  dignity  to  the 
College  and  while  so  doing  has  increased  year  by  year  her  own 
reputation  and  the  ambit  of  her  influence.  I  have  spoken  so  far 
of  Miss  Caraway's  place  in  the  College  only,  but  in  the  records  of 
the  other  half  of  this  amalgamated  body  Miss  Garaway  also  holds 
a"  foremost  place.  She  has  been  a  leading  figure  in  the  Associa- 
tion ever  since  the  day  on  which  she  assisted  at  its  founding.  I 
am  only  repeating  what  I  have  already  said  on  more  than  one 
occasion  when  I  state  that  the  Association  will  never  know  the 
full  measure  of  what  it  owes  to  Miss  Caraway's  sagacity,  judg- 
ment and  personality. 

When  the  College  and  the  Association  became  united,  it  was 
felt  by  everyone  that  Miss  Garaway  was  the  one  and  only  person 
to  be  the  first  Chairman  of  the  New  Body.  That  period  has 
reached  its  close  and  it  only  remains  to  us  to  express  to  Miss 
Garaway  the  reluctance  with  which  we  see  her  relinquish  the 
reins  of  government  and  our  sense  of  deep  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  all  she  has  done,  as  Chairman,  for  the  College,  the 
Association  and  that  cause  which  we  have  in  common,  the 
education  of  the  blind." 


Mr.  W.  Coates,  a  blind  undergraduate  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  has  had  six  of  his  poems  accepted  for  Poetry  To-day,  the 
Supplement  of  The  Poetry  Review. 
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SECRETARY'S    NOTES. 

The  Annual  Meeting  has  been  fixed  for  Saturday,  6th  June, 
at  12  noon.  It  is  hoped  to  arrange  for  a  Public  Meeting  at  2-30 
p.m.  the  same  day.  Members  will  receive  official  notice  in  due 
course. 

*  *  * 

Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Stone  have  been  appointed  to  represent  the  College  and  Associa- 
tion at  the  Conference  of  the  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations,  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  during  the  week  beginning 
20th  July.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the  Conference  will  be 
one  of  world-wide  importance. 

*  *  ■* 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  representations  made  by  the 
College  and  Association  before  Lord  Emmott's  Departmental 
Committee  have  borne  fruit. 

Part  III,   19— (1)  of  the  Superannuation  Bill  reads  as  follows  : 

"In  the  case  of  a  teacher  who  served  in  recognised  service 
within  the  meaning  of  the  School  Teachers  (Superannua- 
tion) Act,  1 91 8,  in  a  school  certified  under  the  Elementary 
Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  any  ser- 
vice by  him  in  the  capacity  of  the  teacher  in  a  school  or 
class  for  Blind  or  Deaf  Children  before  the  commencement 
of  the  last-mentioned  Act,  or  within  such  period  after  the 
commencement  of  that  Act  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  Board, 
shall  be  deemed  always  to  have  been  such  recognised 
service  :  provided  that,  any  addition  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  to  an  annual  allowance  granted 
before  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  Act  shall 
begin  to  accrue  only  from  that  date." 

*  *  * 

As  a  result  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Northern  Branch,  the 
College  and  Association  are  about  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
working  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  standards  of  blindness 
as  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Health. 


Miss  P.  A.  Bragdon,  Assistant  Psychologist  at  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  information  from  any  British  blind  school  which  has 
seriously  tried  the  Dalton  Plan.  Her  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  article,  Braille  and  the  Dalton  Plan,  published  April,  1924, 
in  our  columns,  and  she  will  be  glad  of  any  record  of  our 
experience. 
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HANDBOOK  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Since  the  introduction,  two  years  ago,  of  the  examination  for 
the  Home  Teacher's  Certificate  of  the  College  and  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  there  has  been  much  need  for  a  handbook 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  intending  candidates,  and  also  as  a  vade 
mecum  for  those  engaged  in  Home  Teaching  and  Visiting.  This 
need  has  been  met  recently  by  the  publication  of  a  Handbook  for 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  ordinary  type  and  also  in  Braille.  The 
book  could  not  have  been  put  on  the  market  at  a  more  opportune 
time,  for  it  arrived  about  three  months  before  the  commencement 
of  the  1925  examinations. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  valuable  little  book  will 
be  of  considerable  assistance  to  all  engaged  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  as  well  as  to  candidates  for  the  examination,  and  a  mastery 
of  its  contents  will  go  a  long  way  to  gain  the  certificate.  The 
book  is  made  up  of  ten  chapters,  each  writen  by  a  person  of 
experience  in  the  subject  treated. 

Mr.  Ritchie  is  responsible  for  the  introductory  chapter,  in 
which,  with  his  usual  clarity,  he  concisely  relates  the  history  of 
the  development  of  Home  Teaching  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  second  chapter,  also  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  analyses  the  syllabus 
of  the  examination  in  a  way  which  is  both  helpful  and  stimulating. 

Subjects  contained  in  the  examination  syllabus  are  dealt  with 
in  the  remaining  chapters.  For  instance,  Chapter  III,  by  Mr. 
Tate  and  Mr.  Siddall,  sets  out  twenty  cases  typical  of  what  a 
Home  Teacher  may  come  across  in  his  round  of  visits.  A  careful 
study  of  these  cases  will  provide  such  advice  as  will  cause  candi- 
dates to  take  the  viva  voce  part  of  the  "  Professional  Knowledge  " 
with  confidence.  The  twenty  cases  given  cover  almost  every 
type  likely  to  be  met  with,  and  the  advice  as  to  the  method  of 
treatment  in  each  is  sound,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  such  veterans 
in  the  work  as  the  two  gentlemen   responsible  for  this  chapter. 

"  Visitation  and  Social  Welfare  "  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  which  was  written  by  Miss  Chambers,  of  Liverpool,  just 
before  her  lamented  death.  It  is  admirable,  and  contains  know- 
ledge which  is  the  result  of  many  years'  experience.  Possible 
improvements  are  the  introduction  of  (1)  a  specimen  form  of 
Home  Teacher's  Report  on  cases  visited,  and  (2)  a  note  of  the 
importance  of  the  Visitor  immediately  shaking  hands  with  the 
blind  person,  in  order  to  set  up  at  once  a  feeling  of  good  fellow- 
ship. The  blind  person  cannot,  unfortunately,  see  the  twinkle  in 
your  eye  on  your  arrival. 

The  Manual  Alphabet  for  the  deaf-blind  set  out  in  Chapter  V 
by  Mr.  Evans  is  most  clear,  and  the  description  of  each  letter  of 
the  alphabet  could  not  be  given  in  fewer  words. 
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Dr.  Buchan's  chapter  on  "  Hygiene  "  is  admirable,  and  the 
concentrated  advice  given  in  it  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  all  who 
act  upon  it,  whether  blind  or  seeing,  teacher  or  taught.  Good 
health  is  a  priceless  possession  ;  with  it,  all  things  are  possible, 
without  it,  life  is  frequently  a  burden.  Our  Home  Teachers  can 
greatly  help  the  blind  by  "  rubbing  in  "  Dr.  Buchan's  excellent 
precepts. 

The  theme  of  the  seventh  chapter,  "  The  Blind  and  Legisla- 
tion "  (covering  thirty-one  pages  of  the  ordinary  type  edition)  is 
dealt  with  authoritatively  by  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe.  The  whole  field 
of  legislation  for  the  blind  is  surveyed,  and  the  author  has  per- 
formed his  difficult  task  well.  Not  many  of  us  would  have  cared 
to  undertake  the  reduction  to  tabloid  form  of  these  complicated 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  chapter  on  "  Administration  in  England 
and  Wales  "  should  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  Macgregor  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  The  information  he  gives  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  and  should  be  studied  by  all  engaged  in  work  amongst  the 
blind.  Would  it  be  possible  in  a  future  issue  to  insert  a  map 
showing  the  Counties  of  England  and  Wales  and  the  seven 
Counties'   Association  areas? 

"  Administration  in  Scotland,"  Chapter  IX,  is  by  Mr.  Stone 
of  Edinburgh.  This,  of  course,  is  primarily  for  Scottish  candi- 
dates, though  a  mere  Englishman  reading  it  carefully  would 
probably  find  in  it  something  worthy  of  emulation. 

The  last  chapter  is  by  Miss  E.  M.  Jones,  of  Birmingham.  It 
gives  brief  but  interesting  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of 
apparatus  for  the  blind  with  very  useful  notes. 

It  is  likely  that  a  second  edition  of  the  Handbook  will  be 
necessary,  and  in  this  event,  it  is  recommended  that  in  addition 
to  the  suggestions  made  in  the  review  of  the  various  chapters,  the 
following  points  be  considered  : — 

(i)  The  provision  of  a  general  index; 

(2)  A  list  of  works  of  reference,  including  satisfactory  books 

on  the  practical  subjects  contained  in  the  examination 
syllabus ; 

(3)  A  chapter  on   the  causes  of  blindness ; 

(4)  A    list    of    Home    Teaching    agencies    with    addresses    of 

secretaries ; 

(5)  A  list  of  magazines  and  newspapers  for  the  blind  with  an 

outline  of  the  contents  of  each  ; 

(6)  A  chapter  on   the  art  of   teaching,   containing  brief  hints 

likely  to  be  helpful  to  Home  Teachers  in  giving  lessons 
in  Braille,  Moon,  etc. 
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EASTERN  COUNTIES'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Conference  of  Local  Authorities,  Secretaries  and  Home 
Teachers,  announced  in  our  last  issue,  took  place  at  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  on  the  4th  and  5th  March,  1925.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Association,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Pearce,  D.D., 
presided  on  both  days. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  the  Chairman  introduced 
the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts,  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee,  who  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  appreciation  with 
my  colleagues  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  the  great 
work  that  you  perform  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  I  used  to  exercise 
the  ambition  of  being  able  to  display  ability  to  talk,  now  I 
exercise  as  much  ingenuity  as  I  can  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
making  speeches,  therefore  I  shall  not  talk  sufficiently  long  to 
bore  you.  We  feel  a  great  amount  of  indebtedness  because  we 
know  that  it  is  through  you  that  any  recommendations  we  make 
to  the  Minister  which  are  accepted  have  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
country.  Many  questions  come  before  the  National  Advisory 
Committee,  and  we  find  the  problem  of  the  Blind  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  complex  that  can  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  body 
of  men  and  women.  There  are  some  in  our  midst  who  can 
resolve  every  problem  by  a  generalisation,  but  those  who  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  problems  of  the  blind  know  that  very 
serious  consideration  and  much  thought  must  be  given  to  the 
subject,  for  just  as  in  Nature  no  two  leaves  of  a  tree  are  identical, 
so  no  two  blind  persons  present  exactly  the  same  problem. 
Therefore  we  have  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  policy  which, 
while  based  upon  certain  settled  conditions,  must  be  endowed  with 
such  elasticity  as  will  permit  of  its  being  applied  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  individual  blinded  person.  In  that 
application  we  need  your  assistance.  We  are,  of  course,  a  very 
competent  body  of  persons,  otherwise  we  should  not  be  con- 
stituted the  National  Advisory  Committee,  but  if  you  were 
privileged  to  listen  to  some  of  our  discussions  you  would  be 
entertained,  because  even  amongst  a  body  of  selected  persons, 
there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  are  endowed  with  a 
great  sense  of  humour,  others  are  lacking  in  that  regard,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  all  animated  with  the  one  consideration  of 
making  such  contribution  as  they  can  to  the  solution  of  the 
general  problems  relating  to  the  blind  and  the  welfare  of  in- 
dividual blinded  persons. 

I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  particular  questions  which  will 
engage  you  to-day  and  to-morrow,  but  I  gather  from  one 
observation  of  the  Chairman  that  there  is  one  matter  which  is 
causing  grave  concern  to  you,  as  it  does  to  the  members  of  the 
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National    Advisory    Committee.  That     is    the    overlapping"    of 

charitable  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  We  are  called  upon 
occasionally  to  take  action  which  we  would  avoid  if  we  could, 
but  having  a  sense  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  us,  I  think  I 
may  say  the  Committee  takes  such  action  regardless  of  individual 
feelings  or  private  predilections,  and  is  simply  animated  by  a 
consideration  of  what  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  blinded 
persons  as  a  community. 

We  know  of  one  body  that  has  been  very  successful  in 
attracting  to  itself  funds.  We  do  not  in  any  way  deprecate  success 
in  this  direction,  but  when  that  success  is  achieved  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others  equally  deserving,  well,  then  we  feel  that  inter- 
vention is  not  only  justified,  but  absolutely  imperative.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  a  body  in 
existence  that  has  succeeded  in  attracting  to  itself,  with  a  respon- 
sibility for  a  very  small  number  of  blind  persons,  as  much  as  all 
the  other  blind  authorities  throughout  the  country  succeeded  in 
securing  for  the  larger  mass  of  blind  persons.  Well,  that  at  any 
rate  reveals  an  anomaly,  and  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  deal 
with.  Were  I  an  irresponsible  politician  1  could  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  make  a  lengthy  speech  on  the 
subject,  but  we  are  immediately  confronted  with  this  fact,  in- 
judicious publicity,  improperly  assimilated  facts  made  broadcast, 
may  not  achieve  the  particular  purpose  we  have  in  view ;  that  is, 
to  provide  a  sufficiency  for  the  needs  of  all  the  blind  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  because  if  we  expose  one,  some  will 
be  inclined  to  regard  that  as  typical  of  the  whole. 

You  are  going  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Home  Teachers. 
You  have  here  my  friend,  Mr.  Macgregor,  and  others  who  are 
much  more  competent  to  deal  with  that  than  I  am.  I  can  only 
state  that  we  of  the  Advisory  Committee  have  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  that  problem,  although  we  are  entitled 
to  claim  I  think  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters  affecting  the 
blind,  a  remarkable  advance  has  occurred  in  recent  years.  Only 
the  other  day  I  extracted  from  a  very  extreme  representative  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  was  passing  some  criticism  on  the 
Advisory  Committee,  the  admission,  when  he  was  properly  in- 
formed, that  a  great  deal  has  been  done  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
of  our  country.  Mr.  Macgregor  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  on 
any  point  affecting  that  particular  question,  in  fact  he  and  the 
others  have  to  advise  me  on  most  of  the  points  that  come  up  for 
consideration.  I  have  the  quality  of  extracting  from  them  the 
best  of  their  knowledge,  assimilating  it  for  the  time  being,  and 
then,  parading  it  as  evidence  of  the  profundity  of  my  knowledge 
of  the  question.  I  make  this  admission  because  probably  I  will 
have  to  leave  before  Mr.  Macgregor  deals  with  the  questions 
which  you  are  going  to  put  to  him. 
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First  of  all,  our  task  is  that  of  prevention,  and  we  will  be 
very  glad  of  any  assistance  you  can  give  us.  Knowledge  of  how 
blindness  can  be  prevented  must  be  made  as  widely  available  as 
possible.  Mr.  Macgregor  and  others  and  myself  were  associated 
on  the  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  blindness,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions appearing  in  the  Report  of  that  body  will,  I  think,  if  carried 
out,  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  preventive  aspect  of 
the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  deal  with  blind 
persons  as  they  are,  not  merely  as  subjects  for  indiscriminate 
charity.  Some  soft-hearted  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
elsewhere  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  Treasury  to 
dole  out  plenty  of  money  for  the  assistance  of  the  blind.  That 
is  a  generous-minded  point  of  view,  although  it  has  this  defect, 
that  those  who  advocate  it  are  proposing  to  deal  with  other 
people's  money.  But  even  were  the  Treasury  to  accede  to  the 
extreme  demands  made  upon  it,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow 
that  we  would  have  done  the  best  thing  for  the  blind  persons. 
We  assist  them  according  to  their  need,  but  constantly  keep  in 
mind  the  desirability  of  elevating  them  to  a  position  where  they 
become  self-dependent,  self-reliant  fellow-citizens.  That  opens 
up,  of  course,  a  quantity  of  complex  questions  which  constantly 
come  before  the  Advisory  Committee.  How  are  we  going  to 
assist  blind  persons  to  assist  themselves?  The  aim  that  we  have 
is,  of  course,  to  so  deal  with  their  disability  as  to  place  them 
as  near  as  may  be  in  a  position  approximating  to  that  of  sighted 
persons.  We  are  constantly  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  open 
up  new  avenues  of  employment ;  this  path  is  fraught  with  great 
difficulty  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
employers  against  engaging  blinded  persons.  The  aspect  of 
the  matter  is  being  investigated  very  carefully,  for  we  do  want 
to  equip  blinded  persons  with  the  facility  of  earning,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  occupying  a  position  in  industry  and  commerce 
side  by  side  with  their  more  fortunate  brethren. 

That  really  summarises  the  aim  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee,  in  the  achievement  of  which  you  so  cordially  co- 
operate with  us.  I  came  here  to  make  acknowledgement  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  your  co- 
operation, and  to  assure  you  that  we  fully  appreciate  the  help  that 
you  give  us  in  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  the  blind 
problem." 


The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Roberts  for  his  helpful  and  en- 
couraging words,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett,  of  the  Nottingham 
Institution,  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Home  Teaching — its 
Value  and  Importance,"  which  we  regret  we  have  no  space  to 
publish  verbatim. 
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Mr.  Bennett  commenced  by  thanking  the  Conference  for 
inviting  him  to  speak  on  this  subject  and  proceeded  to  emphasise 
the  significance  of  the  Home  Teacher's  calling.  In  this  connection 
the  speaker  said,  "  The  spirit  in  which  you  do  your  work  affects 
directly  or  indirectly  the  whole  career  of  a  blind  person  for 
whose  welfare  you  are  responsible,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  the  results  of  the  actions  of  a  Home  Teacher  may  be. 
There  are,  as  I  have  just  said,  golden  opportunities  and  if  these 
are  tackled  in  the  right  way,  you  will  be  doing  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  blind." 


"  1  was  recently  in  conversation  with  a  Home  Teacher  work- 
ing in  a  part  of  the  country  with  which  he  was  entirely  un- 
acquainted, and  the  question  was  put  to  him  as  to  whether  he 
had  made  many  friends  in  the  district.  His  reply  was  '  No,  not 
many,  as  I  find  my  work  provides  me  with  all  I  require  as  regards 
the  social  side  of  my  life.'  I  was  greatly  struck  by  this  reply, 
and  felt  that  this  particular  Home  Teacher  was  imbued  with  the 
right  spirit,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  work  is 
bound  to  be  a  success  and  of  benefit  to  the  blind  under  his  care." 

Mr.  Bennett  then  pointed  out  that  the  Institutions  look  to 
this  service  for  potential  trainees,  Home  Workers,  and,  indirectly, 
workshop  employees,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  essential  that 
Home  Teachers  should  be  proficient  in  home  occupations.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  exhibit  of  equipment 
kindly  provided  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  advising 
them  to  secure  the  help  of  their  Institutions  in  obtaining  the  best 
apparatus. 

The  speaker  mentioned  that  in  Nottingham  the  Home  Teachers 
meet  every  six  or  eight  weeks  for  discussion  of  common  interests, 
and  are  invited  to  send  in  prior  to  the  meeting  any  difficulties  or 
salient  points  that  may  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  their  work. 
The  meetings  had  been  of  great  help,  many  problems  had  been 
cleared  up  and  useful  suggestions  circulated  ;  they  had  also  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  social  intercourse,  advantageous  both 
to  the  Home  Teacher  and  the  Agency. 

Mr.  Bennett  quoted  the  following  letter,  to  show  the  type  of 
question  which  is  brought  before  these  meetings  : — 

"  I  note  the  date  of  the  next  meeting  of  Home  Teachers.  I 
should  like  a  discussion  raised  on  that  occasion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  assisting  blind  people  physically  and  mentally  fit, 
whose  ages  make  them  unsuitable  for  Institutional  Training,  also 
the  question,  '  Is  it  advisable  to  make  blindness  compulsorily 
notifiable?  '  Another  matter  that  might  with  advantage  be  made 
known  is  the  fact  that  Claims  for  the  return  of  Unemployment 
Insurance  must  be  made  before  July  6th  next.     In  this  connection 
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I  may  mention  that  I  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  the 
return  of  this  money  in  two  cases,  and  am  just  about  to  deal 
with  a  third.  One  more  matter  :  what  is  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  an  appeal  against  the  Local  Authorities'  decision  not  to  grant 
a  Pension  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act?  " 

For  the  assistance  of  blind  persons  living  in  isolated  districts 
who  had  reached  an  age  when  training  in  an  Institution  is  not 
considered  justifiable  and  a  home  occupation  was  the  only  alter- 
native, a  depot  had  been  opened  at  which  they  could  meet  weekly 
and  receive  instruction  from  the  Home  Teacher.  The  Corpora- 
tion had  assisted  in  this  wise  innovation  by  providing  a  room  free 
of  cost  except  for  lighting  and  heating.  The  speaker  hoped  that 
if  this  experiment  proved  successful  similar  centres  would  be 
started  in  other  areas.  He  also  said  that  a  weekly  class  of  about 
30  in  number  was  held  at  the  Institution  itself;  this  gathering  was 
of  a  more  social  nature.  The  Home  Teacher  read  aloud  from 
the  papers  or  from  some  book.  The  class  had  proved  most 
popular  and  was  attended  with  great  regularity. 

"  One  little  matter  in  connection  with  Registration.  We  have 
been  able  to  find  out  many  new  cases  of  blindness  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Local  Pensions  Officer  and  the  Elementary 
Teachers.  The  Officer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  allow  an  official  of 
the  Institution  to  copy  from  his  books  the  names  of  all  blind 
persons  receiving  the  Old  Age  Pension."  As  the  result  of  this 
inspection,  34  cases  of  blindness  had  been  revealed  of  which  the 
Institution  had  no  previous  knowledge.  Other  Agencies  were 
advised  to  adopt  these  methods. 

May  I  mention  a  few  principles  which  I  consider  necessary  to 
the  work  of  every   Home  Teacher? 

(a)  To  study  carefully  the  life  of  every  blind  person  under 
your  care,  and  to  make  each  one  realise  that  his  or  her  happiness 
and  welfare  vitally  concerns  you. 

(b)  To  be  an  fait  with  current  events ;  in  short,  to  be  a 
walking  encyclopedia. 

(c)  To  keep  in  touch  with  all  social  societies  and  workers,  as 
from  them  it  is  possible  to  obtain  many  privileges,  such  as 
recommends  for  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  etc.,  tram  and 
'bus  passes  and  complimentary  tickets  for  concerts. 

(d)  To  co-operate  with  Poor  Law  authorities  and  officials,  and 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  age  of  persons  nearing  fifty;  it  is  very 
important  that  applications  for  pensions  be  made  in  advance  in 
order  to  prevent  delay  when  the  candidate  is  eligible. 

(e)  To  be  tactful,  and  avoid  discussion  about  other  blind 
persons,  and  to  approach  those  who  have  recently  lost  their  sight 
with  care  and  kindness.  It  is  only  by  gradual  persuasion  that 
they  can  be  made  to  realise  that  life  still  holds  interests. 

(f)  Ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  whether  your  visit  is  appre- 
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ciated,  and  if  you  find  you  have  come  at  the  wrong  time,  do  not 
stay.  Your  call  will  not  be  a  success  unless  the  next  is  looked 
forward  to. 

(g)   Be  loyal  to  the  Agency  which  you  represent. 


Miss  Freshney  enquired  whether  it  was  permissible  for  Pen- 
sions Officers  to  divulge  the  names  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
pensions,  and  Mr.  Bennett  replied  that  in  their  case  authority  was 
given  from  the  Institution,  and  the  information  readily  supplied 
by  the  officer. 

Mr.  Hawkes  said  that  when  the  Blind  Persons  Act  first  came 
into  force  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  friendly  co-operation 
between  the  Pensions  Officers  and  the  Societies. 

Mr.  Macgregor  replied  that  originally  voluntary  agencies  were 
allowed  to  give  certificates,  for  obvious  reasons,  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Pensions  Officer.  He  thought  it  would  be  within 
the  discretion  of  the  individual  official  to  either  give  or  withhold 
the  names  of  persons  in  receipt  of  pensions. 

Miss  King  remarked  that  the  Pensions  Officers  in  her  area 
had  been  most  helpful  and  given  much  assistance. 

Mr.  Turner  acknowledged  help  received  from  Pensions  Officers 
and  said  that  the  Head  Teachers  of  elementary  schools  as  well  as 
the  Home  Teachers  had  often  assisted  in  discovering  fresh  cases 
of  blindness.  In  thanking  Mr.  Bennett  for  his  valuable  hints, 
Mr.  Turner  said  blind  people  much  appreciated  the  reading  of 
tales  by  the  Home  Teachers. 

Miss  Booth  and  Miss  King  both  drew  attention  to  the  wisdom 
of  Home  Teachers  making  their  visits  acceptable  to  the  sighted 
persons  who  had  charge  of  the  blind,  as  this  often  resulted  in 
better  care  of  the  blind  and  improved  relations  all  round.  Miss 
King  also  referred  to  a  Braille  Social  Centre  which  had  been  given 
accommodation  in  one  of  the  Women's  Institutes. 

Miss  Hipwell  said  their  Society  had  attempted  to  organise  a 
social  centre,  but  the  distances  were  great  and  there  were  man} 
difficulties.  Mr.  Bennett  thought  the  greatly  improved  motor-bus 
services  in  rural  areas  should  be  useful. 

Miss  Waller  enquired  whose  business  it  was  to  settle  whether 
blind  persons  should  travel  gratis,  and  said  that  in  Nottingham 
they  had  a  free  pass  on  the  trams.  There  was  some  discussion  on 
this  topic. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Roberts  had  to  leave  the  meeting,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bolam  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  which 
was  seconded  by  Miss  Hipwell,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Macgregor  said,  in  1919,  when  the  Ministry  of  Health  first 
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started  making  grants  for  the  blind  there  were  104  known  Home 
Teachers  in  the  country.  To-day  there  were  346,  and  no  service 
had  expanded  comparably.  59  per  cent,  of  all  the  blind  and 
65  per  cent,  of  those  over  16  were  unemployable.  The  Advisory 
Committee  had  established  the  examination  for  Home  Teachers 
and  had  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  status,  qualifications  and 
salaries  of  Home  Teachers  throughout  the  country.  Undoubtedly 
the  happiness  of  the  majority  of  the  blind  people  in  the  country 
depended  on  an  efficient  Home  Teaching  service,  and  anything 
further  the  Ministry  of  Health  could  do  in  this  direction  would 
very  readily  be  done. 

Home  and  Hostel. 

Mr.  Hawkes,  in  opening  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Home  and  Hostel  for  the  Blind  in  Bedford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  said  it  was  antici- 
pated that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  setting  up  a  Home  and 
Hostel  in  any  one  county  but  a  combined  scheme  might  be  pos- 
sible. The  Executive  Committee  would  like  the  opinion  of  Home 
Teachers  and  representatives  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
finding  sufficient  people  willing  to  live  in  the  Home,  leaving 
their  own  immediate  district  and  life-long  environment.  The 
financial  aspect  did  not  present  any  great  difficulty  as  the  Ministry 
of  Health  would  assist  with  grants. 

•  Mr.  Turner  spoke  of  the  experience  gained  in  a  small  Home 
and  Hostel  at  Boston,  where  blind  people  who  were  incapable  of 
working  became  residents  of  the  Home  and  received  the  Ministry 
grant  of  ^13  a  year,  and  those  qualified  to  be  home  workers 
received  ^5  and  became  inmates  of  the  Hostel.  The  Society  had 
realised  that,  despite  the  help  given  by  Local  Authorities,  in  some 
cases  the  prime  necessity  for  the  blind  was  a  home  either 
immediately  or  in  the  future,  when  relatives  could  no  longer  look 
after  them.  In  their  Home  at  Boston  they  had  accommodation 
for  nine  and  always  had  an  average  of  seven  persons  resident. 
After  allowing  for  the  amount  paid  by  the  residents  and  the 
Ministry  grants,  the  net  cost  of  their  Home,  which  was  freehold, 
was  something  like  ^150  a  year. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Turner  stated  that  three 
occupants  were  Home  Workers  and  the  others  were  resident 
members  of  the  Home;  and  replying  to  Mr.  Hawkes,  said  they 
had  not  had  much  difficulty  with  Hostel  inmates  refusing  to  work, 
because  the  maintenance  charges  had  to  be  earned,  but  they 
made  as  few  rules  as  possible. 

Mr.  Campbell  defined  a  Home  as  a  sort  of  well-conducted 
asylum  for  unemployable  blind,  and  a  Hostel  as  taking  the  place 
of  apartments  or  lodgings  for  workers.  He  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  combine  the  two. 
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The  Chairman  responded  that  the  Boston  Scheme  was  a  small 
one  but  was  apparently  successful. 

Mr.  Macgregor  said  the  definition  applied  excellently  in  urban 
districts,  but  in  a  rural  area,  although  the  combination  might  not 
be  ideal,  undoubtedly  it  was  the  best  under  the  circumstances. 
The  essential  first  step  to  be  taken,  in  his  opinion,  was  to 
ascertain  from  the  Home  Teachers  how  many  blind  people  would 
be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  Home  if  provided. 

Miss  Urmson,  Mr.  Turner,  Miss  Hipwell,  Miss  Bromley,  Mrs. 
Carter  and  Mr.  Payne  all  contributed  to  this  discussion,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  stated  that  in  London  the  demand  for  Hostel 
accommodation  far  exceeded  the  supply.  Mr.  Wagg  said  that 
three  years  ago  the  Church  Army  had  been  persuaded  to  open  a 
Hostel  for  blind  women,  but  this  was  now  lull.  Miss  Baker 
expressed  the  opinion  that  although  the  conditions  in  many  of  the 
homes  were  deplorable,  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  per- 
suading the  blind  people  to  leave  them,  and  Mrs.  Stace  thought 
a  small  home  in  their  own  area  would  be  better  than  a  combined 
home. 

Concluding,  the  Chairman  said  it  appeared  to  be  the  verdict 
that  a  joint  scheme  was  not  practicable. 

The  first  Session  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  two 
speakers  and  Mr.  Macgregor,  proposed  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bolam 
and  seconded  by  Miss  Hipwell. 

The  Conference  met  again  on  Thursday  morning,  the  5th  of 
March,  at  11-30,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Pearce. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A.  (Headmaster  of  Worcester  College 
for  Blind  Boys)  speaking  on  "  Higher  Education  "  said,  for  the 
sighted,  Higher  Education  meant  the  education  they  received 
after  they  had  been  to  a  preparatory  school,  but  in  the  blind  world 
it  had  been  limited  to  the  education  that  boys  and  girls  received 
after  they  left  the  elementary  school.  The  term  Higher 
Education  applied  to  secondary  education  for  the  blind,  did  con- 
siderable harm.  According  to  the  regulations  made  by  the  State, 
elementary  education  for  the  blind  was  more  or  less  compulsory 
up  to  the  age  of  16,  instead  of  14  as  in  the  case  of  sighted 
children,  thus  blind  boys  wishing  to  pass  on  to  a  secondary  school 
came  two  years  too  late. 

With  regard  to  the  facilities  in  existence  for  blind  boys,  there 
was  no  obstacle  if  parents  were  in  a  position  to  afford  the  ordinary 
public  school  education,  as  its  equivalent  could  be  obtained  at 
Worcester  College,  and  the  boy  could  proceed  to  the  University 
in  the  ordinary  course.  WThere  parents  were  unable  to  find  the 
fees,  there  was  more  difficulty  than  in  the  case  of  sighted  children, 
as  fewer  scholarships  existed. 

Worcester  College  was  a   small   school   with   under   50  boys, 
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and  the  education  given  there  was  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as 
that  of  the  other  public  schools  of  England.  The  time  table  was 
identical  and  the  same  standard,  with  the  exception  of  drawing 
and  science,  was  being  attained  in  nearly  all  subjects — mathe- 
matics included — despite  the  drawbacks  consequent  upon  the  use 
of  cumbersome  apparatus.  In  pure  knowledge  subjects,  such  as 
Theology,  Philosophy,  Mathematics  and  History,  a  blind  boy  was 
at  no  very  great  disadvantage.  Literary  subjects  were  more 
difficult,  although  much  easier  to  teach.  History  was  uphill 
work  because  many  of  the  words  used  had  no  reference  to  the 
actual  experience  of  the  boys.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  en- 
countered was  the  fact  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  boy  born  blind 
was  more  limited  than  that  of  the  seeing  child. 


There  were  very  few  school-leaving  scholarships  for  blind 
boys,  and  this  was  a  matter  which  called  for  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  some  other  authority.  If  the  school 
possessed  bigger  buildings,  90  boys  instead  of  45  could  be  educa- 
ted with  little  or  no  extra  expense.  The  staff,  consisting  of  six 
assistant  masters  and  a  mistress,  were  all  fully  occupied,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  constant  ^supervision  of  games  which  sighted 
children  could  be  trusted  to  look  after  for  themselves.  Many  of 
the  school  students  were  at  the  universities,  and  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  difficulties,  they  had  had  very  good  results.  The  last 
Report  on  Worcester  said  it  was  a  little  above  the  average  of 
similar  schools. 

Secondary  education  was  of  course  not  vocational,  but  many 
blind  boys  had  to  earn,  and  the  general  public  needed  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  these  students  require  more  and  not  less  education 
than  the  sighted. 

Mr.  Hawkes  enquired  whether  the  end  of  the  education  was 
utilitarian.  After  a  blind  man  had  passed  through  the  university 
what  chance  had  he  in  the  world  of  Commerce,  the  Church,  or 
Law  as  compared  with  sighted  persons?  The  case  had  been 
known  of  a  Bishop  who  refused  to  ordain  a  blind  man  ;  he  was 
afterwards  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  was  now  a 
priest. 

Mr.  Brown  replied  that  in  his  experience  none  of  the  students 
educated  at  the  school,  whether  they  had  been  to  the  university 
or  not,  had  had  any  difficulty  in  finding  satisfactory  work.  The 
boys  at  present  reading  Jurisprudence  would  be  articled  to 
Solicitors.  One  student,  who  had  obtained  a  first  class  at  Balliol, 
had  been  made  a  Lecturer  in  Law  and  settled  for  life.  The 
speaker  had  lately  been  addressing  the  Rotary  Clubs  in  the  Mid- 
lands and  trying  to  interest  business  men  in  the  question  of 
finding  employment  for  blind  boys  who  had  been  properly  trained. 
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A  short  discussion  followed  on  the  advisability  of  blind  boys 
taking  Holy  Orders,  in  which  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bolam  and  Mr. 
Brown  took  part.  The  question  of  Worcester  boys  becoming 
Home  Teachers  was  also  broached.  Mr.  Brown  thought  that  the 
small  salary  offered  was  a  deterrent  and  Mr.  Chapman,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  said  that  in  most  districts 
it  became  necessary  to  employ  some  Home  Teachers  with  sight, 
as  it  was  desirable  to  investigate  the  domestic  conditions  of  the 
visitants.  The  Ministry  also  considered  it  essential  that  a 
good  many  of  those  employed  in  this  service  should  be  women 
rather  than  men.  With  regard  to  the  salary  the  Ministry  had  laid 
down  a  minimum  of  ,£156,  which  in  many  cases  had  become  the 
maximum,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  not  a  remunerative  occupation 
for  a  boy  who  had  passed  through  Worcester. 

Mr.  Turner  dealt  with  the  necessity  of  the  endowment  of 
scholarships  for  the  blind  in  order  to  relieve  the  handicraft  market 
which  was  greatly  overstocked,  and  to  give  many  of  them  a 
fuller  life. 

Mr.  Payne  enquired  whether  the  same  advantages  existed  for 
women  as  for  men.  Mr.  Brown  replied  that  so  far  as  the  financial 
arrangements  were  concerned,  the  opportunities  were  the  same. 
From  the  school  founded  at  Chorley  Wood  the  girls  went  to 
Oxford,  but  there  was  greater  difficulty  in  raising  funds  for  girls. 
Mr.  Campbell  said  the  same  scholarship  facilities  existed  for  girls 
as  for  boys,  but  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  employment 
for  them  afterwards. 

Hints  on  Poor  Law,  Law  Courts,  etc. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hawkes,  Police  Court  Missioner  for  Luton  and 
Dunstable,  said  his  qualification  for  addressing  the  Conference 
was  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  visiting  and  social  work  for  25 
years.  The  experience  of  most  visitors  was  that  relationship 
with  the  persons  visited  became  very  intimate  and  if  their  esteem 
and  confidence  could  be  won,  blind  people  more  than  ordinary 
citizens,  would  come  to  the  Home  Teachers  and  Visitors  for  help 
in  their  difficulties. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  Poor  Law  work  was  essential 
for  every  Home  Teacher,  and  Mr.  Hawkes  gave  many  practical 
instances  where  speedy  help  had  been  rendered  with  beneficial  re- 
sults, especially  in  the  event  of  sudden  illness.  It  was  very  de- 
sirable in  these  circumstances  that  Infirmary  Authorities  should  be 
advised  that  a  patient  would  shortly  arrive.  It  was  not  generally 
known  that  a  doctor  could  order  any  necessary  .nourishment  under 
Sick  Relief  for  Out-patients.  Training  Relief  was  also  given  by 
Guardians  and  help  towards  outfits  of  tools  in  needy  cases.  If  a 
proper  medical  certificate  was  supplied  to  the  Relieving  Officer, 
convalescent   relief   could   always   be   obtained.      Guardians   were 
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allowed  a  good  deal  of  latitude  with  regard  to  grants  for  various 
purposes,  and  could  make  loans  for  furniture  and  funerals,  to  be 
repaid  in  small  weekly  sums.  It  was  often  possible  to  arrange 
for  destitute  children  to  be  boarded  out  with  friends  or  relatives, 
and  blind  or  defective  sons  or  daughters  living  with  parents 
could  also  be  allowed  out-relief.  Every  Home  Visitor  should 
be  able  to  tell  the  Relieving  Officer  the  name  and  address  of  the 
next-of-kin  and  also  the  religion  of  the  person  requiring  help. 
When  visiting  an  infirmary  or  workhouse  inmate,  an  informal  chat 
with  the  matron  or  nurse  would  often  interest  officials  in  the 
case;  word  should  always  be  left  with  the  porter  in  charge  that 
a  patient  was  being  visited,  lest  the  call  occur  at  an  in- 
convenient time.  The  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Ministry 
of  Health  were  very  sympathetic  with  regard  to  reasonable  pre- 
ventive expenditure  and  none  of  the  items  referred  to  would  be 
liable  to  be  surcharged. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  rates,  if  representations  were 
made  in  the  right  quarters,  needy  persons  could  be  placed  on  an 
"  Excused  List  "  for  a  time. 

All  the  points  about  the  Rent  Restriction  Act  should  be  known, 
especially  that  if  rent  were  regularly  paid,  a  tenant  could  not  be 
evicted  from  unfurnished  rooms. 

Magistrates  and  clerks  to  justices  would  always  give  free 
advice,  and  in  the  case  of  lost  pawn  tickets,  if  corroborative 
evidence  were  given  by  a  neighbour,  a  magistrate  would  make  an 
order  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods  pawned. 

Visitors  should  discourage  the  procuring  of  anything  on  the 
hire  purchase  system,  and  advocate  buying  through  the  Blind 
Committee,  as  on  the  former  plan  the  goods  remained  the  pro- 
perty of  the  firm  from  whom  they  were  obtained  until  the  last  in- 
stalment had  been  paid.  If  summoned  for  payment  of  debt, 
appearance  should  always  be  made  at  the  court,  and  visitors  could 
assure  applicants  that  magistrates  would  generally  make  a  just 
order  upon  hearing  the  circumstances. 

A  Deed  of  Registration  could  be  made  by  small  traders  for 
debts  of  ^50  and  under,  which  acted  as  a  bankruptcy  for  shop- 
keepers and  others. 

In  cases  of  separation  of  married  people  by  mutual  consent, 
it  was  always  advisable  to  have  a  Police  Court  Separation  Order, 
as  then  maintenance  payments  were  enforced  by  order  of  the 
Court. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hawkes  recommended  every  Home  Teacher 
to  study  a  book  on  Social  Service,  issued  by  the  National  Council 
for  Social  Service;  it  was  published  at  2/-,  but  copies  could  be 
obtained  at   1/6  if  ordered  through  Miss  Tenney. 

A  short  discussion  on  the  advisability  of  holding  a  Conference 
for  Home  Teachers  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Turner,  Miss  Baker, 
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and  Miss  Booth  took  part.  Mr.  Campbell  proposed  that  the 
Chairman  should  address  a  short  note  to  Dr.  Evans,  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Union  of  Associations,  urging  that  in  addition  to 
the  ordinal)  business  dealt  with  by  the  secretaries,  there  should 
be  a  certain  amount  of  time  allocated  in  that  Union  meeting  for 
Home  Teachers  only.  The  Chairman  promised  to  attend  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Bennett  enquired  whether  free  legal  aid  for  blind  persons 
could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Hawkes  replied  that  magistrates  would 
advise  on  any  point  of  law,  but  in  some  cases  solicitors  were 
willing  to  give  their  services  without  remuneration.  In  Luton, 
two  solicitors  known  to  himself,  would  take  clients  if  recom- 
mended, and  he  had  never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  free 
legal  aid  for  a  really  necessitous  person.  Miss  Lyon,  representing 
the  Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties'  Association,  said  they 
had  an  honorary  solicitor  connected  with  their  organisation  who 
had  been  most  kind  in  giving  advice  :  this  might  be  a  hint  for 
other  societies. 

Mr.  Turner  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  comprehending 
all  who  had  assisted  in  the  Conference,  which  was  seconded  by 
Miss  Cunninghame  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  made  a  suitable  reply  and  extended  a  cordial 
invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  to  attend  the  social 
gathering  in  the  afternoon. 


A  striking  record  of  success  against  the  handicap  of  blindness 
is  contained  in  the  post-war  life  of  Mr.  Donald  J.  McDougall, 
who  has  been  awarded  a  special  Rhodes  scholarship  to  cover  two 
years  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  McDougall,  who  was  blinded  by  a  bullet  wound  at  Ypres 
in  1916,  while  serving  with  the  Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light 
Infantry,  was  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  Regent's  Park,  and  after 
passing  with  honours  the  final  examination  as  a  masseur,  was 
appointed  massage  instructor  at  Pearson  Hall,  Toronto,  the 
Canadian  St.   Dunstan's. 

Afterwards,  while  conducting  a  highly  successful  private  mas- 
sage establishment,  he  commenced  in  1922  a  course  at  Toronto 
University  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  is 
ordinarily  a  four-year  course.  In  the  spring  examinations,  1923, 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  he  was  first  in  his  class  with  five 
first-class  honours  and  one  second. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  spring  of  1924,  he  stood 
head  of  his  class  again  with  all  first-class  honours,  and  is  assured 
of  receiving  his  degree  at  the  end  of  this  year's  spring  term. 
Mr.  McDougall  will  probably  proceed  to  England  shortly  after 
midsummer  this  year  to  take  up  his  Rhodes  scholarship  at  Oxford. 
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JOTTINGS  FROM   A  HOME  TEACHER'S  NOTEBOOK. 

To  be  a  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  is  one  of  the  greatest 
vocations  to  which  any  man  or  woman  can  devote  his  or  her  life. 
"  I  can't  see  why,"  many  have  said  to  me.  "  It  must  be  rather 
a  joy-ride,  getting  out  into  the  lovely  country  districts,  but 
there  seems  so  little  to  show  for  it,  when  all  is  said  and  done." 
11  So  little  to  show  for  it,"  when  your  fellow  creatures  are 
utterly  dependent  on  you  for  their  outlook  and  uplift  in  life  ! 
Can  you  think  of  any  group  of  people  more  dependent  on  an- 
other than  are  the  scattered  blind  upon  their  Home  Teacher? 

In  Schools  and  Institutions,  with  their  large  staffs,  the  pupils 
have  greater  opportunities  and  can  appeal  to  one  or  another 
according  to  the  demands  of  their  particular  type  of  mind.  With 
those  outside,  it  is  a  case  of  the  Home  Teacher  or  nothing;  so 
we  have  to  be  grave  and  gay,  witty,  and  wise  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages,  yet  able  to  enter  into  a  minute  discourse  on  the 
latest  fashion  in  millinery  or  the  newest  colour  in  socks  and  ties. 
11  All  things  to  all  men,"  but  never  discouraged  or  depressed. 
The  idea  of  failure  is  in  direct  opposition  to  my  doctrine  that 
a  blind  person  can  be  taught  anything  suitable  to  his  or  her 
particular  type  of  mind.  You  cannot  teach  an  agricultural 
labourer  to  be  a  good  musician,  but  if  he  has  a  truly  musical  mind, 
music  is  his  sphere  and  not  the  hen-run,  though  circumstances 
may  have  conspired  to  place  him  in  that  locality.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  finding  out  what  is  there — everybody  has  something 
to  be  developed.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  mentally  defective 
are  a  hopeless  proposition  ;  far  from  it.  Not  hopeless  but  more 
difficult,  and  it  is  still  a  question  of  finding  out. 

A  few  years  ago  I  came  across  a  man  of  27  years  of  age.  It 
was  1 1  years  since  he  had  left  school,  where  he  had  been  for 
two  years  only,  and  his  report  had  been  "unteachable."  His 
relatives  said  he  had  little  or  no  use  of  his  hands,  had  indifferent 
health  and  took  no  interest  in  anything.  By  the  way,  never 
accept  the  report  of  a  relative  on  the  condition  of  a  pupil's  mind 
or  body.  Relatives  are  very  nice  people  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
extraordinarily  narrow-minded  where  the  blind  are  concerned. 
What  they  tell  one  is  usually  just  their  own  point  of  view,  so  I 
never  allow  myself  to  be  biased  by  anything  they  may  say ;  I  take 
it  all  in  on  the  principle  that  I  take  in  anything  that  I  can  get 
hold  of,  it  may  be  useful  some  day  if  only  to  prove  that  one's 
idea  of  the  latent  capabilities  was  right  and  theirs  wrong. 

To  return  to  my  pupil ;  nothing  could  have  sounded  more 
hopeless  but,  noticing  his  extreme  cleanliness  and  neatness,  I 
remarked  on  the  beautiful  shine  on  his  boots  and  the  smart 
way  the  laces  were  knotted.  "  That's  what  they  taught  me  at 
school,  Miss,"  came  the  prompt  reply.     "  And  did  they  teach  you 
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to  hold  up  your  head  and  be  clean  and  smart  as  you  are?"  I  asked. 
44  Yes,  Miss,  there's  no  school  in  the  world  like  my  school." 
Now  here  were  rocks  to  build  on ;  retentive  memory  and  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  his  school  after  only  a  comparatively  short  time 
there,  too.  I  enquired  what  else  he  had  learnt.  "  Nothing, 
Miss,  thank  you,"  was  the  polite  but  very  emphatic  answer.  I 
said,  "  Perhaps  you  learnt  other  things  but  have  forgotten  them 
during  these  long  years.  Did  you  ever  try  Braille?  "  "I  knew 
all  the  alphabet  when  1  left,  but  there  was  no  use  thinking  of 
it,  and  I  don't  know  any  now."  "Well,  never  mind;  1  am 
coming  again  this  day  week,  and  you  see  how  many  letters  you 
can  remember  to  tell  me  then;  don't  forget  to  try  very  hard  for 
the  honour  of  your  school." 

That  day  week  he  could  give  the  number  of  each  dot  forming 
15  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  had 
recalled  all  to  his  mind  except  "z."  He  now  reads  anything  in 
Grade  2  slowly  and  carefully,  the  greatest  difficulty  to  begin  with 
being  his  extremely  limited  vocabulary.  However,  we  remedy 
that  by  learning  one  new  word  each  week,  how  to  spell  it,  its 
derivation  and  synonyms,  and  we  feel  pleased  to  think  that,  with 
52  new  words  mastered  each  year,  we  shall  know  all  the  dictionary 
if  we  live  long  enough  !  He  now  cleans  all  the  boots  of  the 
family,  has  developed  a  keen  interest  in  the  fowls  and  ducks,  and 
is  also  responsible  for  collecting  the  eggs  each  day,  never  making 
a  mistake  in  the  number.  At  his  own  suggestion,  he  reads  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  aloud  every  night  as  soon  as  supper  things 
are  cleared,  and  once,  finding  himself  in  difficulty  over  an  un- 
known word,  he  made  one  of  the  family  get  a  Bible  and  tell  him 
what  it  was.  After  that  great  things  may  happen,  it  is  the 
first  sign  of  initiative  and  shows  that  the  brain  is  developing. 
Of  course  all  this  would  have  been  impossible*  at  school.  Such 
a  pupil  needs  individual  care,  and  I  have  only  entered  into  these 
minute  details  to  illustrate  what  I  say  about  a  Home  Teacher's 
responsibility  and  opportunity  of  helping. 

One  thing  stands  out  very  clearly,  and  that  is  the  need  of 
complete  co-operation  and  friendliness  between  teachers  in 
Institutions  and  Home  Teachers.  How  greatly  we  might  help 
them  with  our  knowledge  of  the  child  and  its  home  during  the 
early  years ;  and  how  much  they  could  help  us  by  their  record  of 
that  child's  development  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  training, 
when  he  may  return  home  to  pass  again  into  our  care.  I  think 
it  would  benefit  the  future  generation  if  these  two  groups  of 
teachers  had  regular  opportunities  of  meeting  for  discussion  and 
mutual  interchange  of  experiences.  How  can  a  teacher  trained 
to  Institution  work,  perhaps  with  a  life-long  experience  in  that 
sphere,  quite  realise  the  conditions  that  the  pupil  will  have  to 
face  when  he  or  she  leaves  school  and  returns  to  a  cottage  home? 
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Out  of  these  meetings  for  friendly  discussion  would  spring 
the  question,  "  Are  the  children  being-  fully  prepared  to  take 
their  place  in  the  world  and  face  its  difficulties,  or  could  improve- 
ments be  made?  "  I  am  sure  many  points  of  interest  would 
arise  from  this,  and  I  will  mention  just  two  in  my  experience. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  arrange  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  be 
taught  to  use  a  knife  and  fork  and  be  trained  in  the  usual  table 
manners  before  leaving  school?  I  have  met  blind  girls  and  lads 
of  sixteen  and  upwards  who  were  absolutely  peculiar  in  that  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  take  food  in  any  house  but  their  own 
and  even  there  would  escape,  if  possible,  when  friends  arrived. 
I  set  myself  to  find  the  cause,  as  in  each  case  they  were  jolly, 
cheery  specimens  of  youth.  It  took  me  a  long  time;  the  secret 
was  so  carefully  hidden  that,  intimately  as  we  talked  about  things 
together,  I  could  get  no  clue.  At  last  an  idea  came  to  me,  and 
after  taking  steps  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  true,  I  invited  one 
of  these  pupils  to  spend  the  day  with  me,  hoping  I  might  be  told 
what  I  had  already  guessed  to  be  the  difficulty.  The  confidence 
came,  but  little  did  I  expect  to  hear  such  a  story  of  exquisite 
mental  torture  (I  can  call  it  nothing  else).  I  was  told  that  many 
others  suffered  in  the  same  way  and  nothing  would  induce  them 
to  take  meals  in  public.  When  at  home,  they  were  always  fed 
on  sandwiches  (I  have  repeatedly  seen  this  myself),  because  if 
the  school  authorities  considered  it  a  risk  for  blind  folk  to  use 
knives,  certainly  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  them  when 
at  home.  Imagine  being  fed  on  sandwiches  all  your  life  !  So 
we  started  "  Dinner  Drill,"  and  had  the  greatest  fun  practising 
with  all  sorts  of  things,  and  now  we  can  help  ourselves  beautifully, 
using  knives  and  forks  with  ease  and  joy  ;  we  go  out  to  dinner 
and  supper  whenever  we  are  asked.  But  the  difficulty  still  con- 
tinues. I  have  4iad  several  young  pupils  to  train  during  .the 
last  year.  Of  course,  if  in  these  discussions  it  be  proved 
that  the  best  time  for  such  training  is  when  they  reach  the  hands 
of  the  Home  Teacher,  well  and  good ;  but  I  scarcely  think  that 
would  be  the  verdict. 

Again,  a  short  time  before  leaving  school,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  train  them  in  the  way  they  will  have  to  work  in  the 
world?  At  different  times,  I  have  come  across  blind  people 
turned  out  as  Music  Teachers.  Naturally,  they  were  asked  to 
play  at  Concerts,  At  Homes,  etc.  At  first  they  were  very 
popular  and  in  great  request ;  then  things  gradually  went  from 
bad  to  worse  till  they  appeared  nowhere.  Someone  at  length 
told  me  the  reason.  "  They  don't  play  the  things  people  like, 
and  they  go  on  at  the  same  things  for  ever." 

Fortunately,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  friendship  with  well- 
known  members  of  the  musical  profession  in  which  I  gained  an 
insight  into  that  part  of  their  work,  so  I  was  able  to  give  some 
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useful  hints  on  catering  for  the  British  public.  As  few  Home 
Teachers  are  in  such  a  position,  1  think  the  young  musician 
should  be  furnished  with  this  knowledge  before  he  is  sent  into 
the  world.  1  have  a  girl  now  who  left  a  school,  which  specialist's 
in  music,  last  September,  and  already  people  have  said  to  me, 
44  Why  on  earth  doesn't  she  arrange  a  proper  programme?  She 
played  the  same  things  at  four  consecutive  parties.  She'll  never 
get  on."  These  are  merely  given  as  two  concrete  instances  of 
what  I  mean,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  hear  whether 
other  Home  Teachers  have  found  anything  similar  in  their 
experience. 

If  it  could  be  arranged,  a  simple  course  in  Domestic  Science 
and  Home-craft  would  be  helpful,  we  should  not  then  find  so 
many  sad  blind  people  sitting  quietly  and  hopelessly  by  the  fire- 
side.     They  are  readily  trained   in   this  work  and  enjoy   it ;   and 

I  think  that  many  who  show  no  particular  aptitude  in  any  special 
line  might  come  to  the  fore  in  this  department  and  fill  a  happy 
and  useful  niche  in  the  home  life.  The  mother  is  generally  a 
busy  hard-working  woman  and  has  neither  the  time  nor  skill 
to  train  her  child,  so  that  unless  this  is  undertaken  before  leaving 
school  the  girl  gets  no  chance  of  showing  what  she  can  do. 
Boys  are  just  as  trainable  in  this  direction  as  girls,  and  the 
ability  to  give  a  hand  in  the  house  work  at  once  places  them  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  whereas,  at 
present,  the  blind  brother  is  treated  as  one  apart. 

It  is  a  trial  for  any  boy  or  girl  to  leave  school  and  plunge  into 
the  great  world,  how  much  more  so  for  those  who  cannot  see? 
They  leave  a  place  where  they  have  had  every  care  and  have 
been  surrounded  by  people  highly  trained  and  skilled  to  help 
them  in  all  possible  ways,  where  they  associate  with  others 
like  themselves.  Suddenly,  they  find  themselves  in  an  environment 
where  no  one  is  quite  like  them,  where  no  one  quite  understands, 
not  even  their  nearest  and  dearest,  and  where,  in  many  cases, 
they  know  they  are  not  wanted.  As  children  home  for 
the  holidays,  they  were  made  much  of;  as  boys  and  girls 
beginning  life,  where  are  they?  They  do  not  know — 
all  is  so  strange,  so  different.  No  petting  now  at  home; 
no  companionship  to  look  forward  to  at  school;  and  this  has  44  to 
go  on  for  ages  and  ages,  perhaps  6o  years."  That  is  what  a 
girl  of  nineteen  said  to  me.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  fail 
them,  and  that  we  never  rest  while  one  thing  remains  to  be  done 
to  improve  conditions,  and  make  life  a  brighter  and  a  wider  thing 
for  them.     The  Greatest  Teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen  said, 

II  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  Myself,"  and  we  Home  Teachers,  in 
our  several  little  spheres,  may  humbly  and  courageously  echo 
those  words. 
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I  wonder  whether  those  who  will  set  the  papers  for  the 
Home  Teachers'  Examination  quite  realise  the  enormous  field  our 
knowledge  is  supposed  to  cover.  One  may  be  asked  anything 
by  one's  pupil  from  "  How  can  I  make  my  Will?  "  to  "  How 
can  I  get  a  divorce  from  my  husband?  "  with  every  conceivable 
range  of  questions  in  between  !  (Happily,  the  husband  and  wife 
in   question  are  now  comfortably   "  settled  down.") 

A  thrilling  experience  happened  to  me  once.  I  visited  a  blind 
woman  whose  home  is  a  farm-house  about  seven  miles  from  any- 
where ;  after  driving  or  cycling  along  rough  and  narrow 
lanes  for  the  last  mile  or  so,  you  then  cross  three 
large  fields,  more  or  less  under  water  during  the  winter  season. 
Then  you  come  to  a  big  farm-yard,  which  has  to  be  traversed, 
and  there  are  usually  a  number  of  young  bullocks  playing  around  ! 
One  day,  as  I  drew  near  the  end  of  the  lane,  I  heard  an  unusual 
noise;  far  away  in  the  distance,  all  the  farm-yard  inhabitants 
seemed  to  be  vigorously  talking  at  the  same  time.  As  I  walked 
on  the  noise  increased,  and  I  thought  something  uncanny  must 
be  happening.  Not  an  animal  to  be  seen,  not  a  vestige  of  life 
anywhere  till  I  got  to  the  farm-yard,  where  the  fowls  were 
clucking  and  running  about  in  a  most  weird  fashion.  On  I  went, 
knocked  at  the  door  and  getting  no  reply,  walked  in.  I  found 
nobody  in  the  scullery,  nobody  in  the  dairy,  nobody  in  the  kitchen. 
I  went  upstairs  to  investigate  still  further  and  there,  trying  to 
crawl  down,  I  met  my  blind  friend,  who  told  me  all  the  family 
were  in  bed  with  severe  influenza ;  she,  being  the  best  of  the 
bunch,  was  trying  to  get  down  to  fetch  some  water.  I  sent  her 
back  and  went  out  into  the  yard,  and  to  this  day  the  joke  against 
me  is  that  I  saw  to  the  feeding  and  watering  of  the  cattle  before 
attending  to  the  influenza  victims.  The  poor  cows  had  not  been 
milked,  and  altogether  it  was  pandemonium.  By  the  time  the 
kitchen  fire  was  kindled  and  she  had  had  some  hot  tea,  my  pupil 
was  feeling  better  and  pluckily  pulled  herself  together  to  look 
after  the  others  while  I  went  to  get  help.  The  nearest  farm  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  but,  luckily,  I  met  the  farmer's 
little  son,  who  had  been  sent  to  enquire  what  the  trouble  was, 
as  they  had  heard  the  noise  of  the  cattle.  He  told  me  there  was 
only  one  man  "  on  his  legs  up  at  our  place,"  all  the  others  being 
down  with  "  flu,"  but  he  would  send  him  to  milk  the  cows 
if  that  would  do,  and   I  thankfully  said  it  would. 

It  was  a  cheery  household  !  The  farmer  was  delirious,  the 
elderly  sister  was  unconscious  (we  found  when  the  doctor  came 
she  had  had  a  stroke)  and  the  boy,  who  suffered  from  a  weak 
heart,  was  going  from  one  faint  into  another.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  quiet  heroism  of  my  blind  friend,  who  is  usually 
intensely  nervous;  she  crept  from  one  bed  to  another,  while  I 
tried  to  get  things  a  bit  straight,  though  she  could  hardly  keep 
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up,  and  small  wonder,  as  she  had  been  at  it  alone  for  27  hours. 
They  often  talk  of  it  now,  and  I  think  to  the  end  of  time  I  shall 
always  be  teased  about  my  "  extreme,  fondness  and  care  for 
animals  "  as  they  call  it. 

I  sometimes  think  that  farm  will  be  the  end  of  me.  Once 
I  was  attacked  by  a  furious  sow  when  walking  across  the  field. 
I  promptly  plunged  into  the  water  and  tried  to  make  a  bee-line  for 
the  stile,  but  she,  being  far  more  at  home  in  the  slush  than  I 
was,  easily  got  the  best  of  it,  besides,  she  had  four  legs  to  keep 
her  balance  right  and  my  two  let  me  down  hopelessly  in  the 
slime.  However,  having  very  good  lungs  1  gave  her  a  specimen 
of  what  the  human  voice  is  capable  of,  making  a  terrific  splashing 
at  the  same  time  and  to  my  intense  relief  she  turned  and  made 
off.  Another  time  the  bull  chased  me.  They  had  a  very  savage 
one  just  then,  and  it  was  always  kept  locked  up,  but  on  this 
particular  day  I  was  returning  home  and  when  I  got  to  the 
middle  of  the  field  where  the  herd  was  grazing  I  sensed  that  there 
was  something  wrong.  They  began  to  fidget  and  then  the  whole 
herd  moved  in  my  direction,  slowly  at  first,  but  gradually  in- 
creasing their  speed.  Imagine  my  feelings  when  I  caught  sight 
of  the  bull  with  them  !  It  would  have  been  madness  to  run  as 
the}'  would  have  had  me  long  before  I  reached  the  stile,  so  1 
imitated  their  tactics  and  increased  my  pace  as  steadily  and 
swiftly  as  I  dared.  I  tripped  at  the  stile  and  rolled  over  on  the 
grass,  fortunately  on  the  other  side,  and  when  I  looked  up  the 
bull  had  his  head  over  the  stile  and  was  gazing  at  me — so  he 
was  fairly  near.  We  smiled  sweetly  at  each  other  and,  when  I 
had  sufficiently  recovered  my  breath,  I  pursued  my  peaceful 
way  over  the  last  field  to  the  lane.  Next  day,  I  had  a  frantic 
letter  from  the  farm  full  of  anxiety  on  my  behalf.  Finding  the 
bull  had  broken  loose  they  called  the  men  and  set  off  with  pitch- 
forks. Discovering  him  by  the  stile  they  guessed  he  had  been 
paying  his  attentions  to  me,  but  as  I  was  nowhere  in  view  they 
concluded  that  I  must  have  escaped.  Soon  after  that  he  had  to 
be  killed  as  he  had  attacked  the  man  who  looked  after  him,  and 
I  confess   I  did  not  grieve  over  his  demise. 

Certainly  there  is  no  monotony  in  the  life  of  a  Home  Teacher, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  more  interesting  vocation. 


CARLISLE  HOME  &  WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND: 
WANTED. — Qualified  Home  Teacher  for  the  blind  of  North 
Westmorland.  Salary,  ^3  per  week,  plus  travelling  expenses. 
Apply,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hill,  Secretary  and  Manager,  22  Lonsdale 
Street,  Carlisle. 
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VACATION  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Last  November,  the  Midland  Branch  held  their  meeting  at  the 
Diocesan  Training  College,  Derby.  All  who  attended  were  much 
impressed  by  the  excellent  specimens  and  schemes  of  handicrafts, 
in  the  exhibition  kindly  arranged  by  the  Principal,  Rev.  Canon 
Bater. 

The  Principal  has  recently  forwarded  to  the  Branch  Secretary 
particulars  of  summer  courses  to  be  held  at  the  College.  There 
will  be  two  weekly  sessions,  July  24th-August  7th.  In  addition 
to  general  educational  subjects,  music,  art  and  the  drama,  there 
will  be  courses  in  leather  work,  book  binding,  pottery,  etc.  The 
Rev.  Canon  Bater  sends  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  teachers  of 
the  blind.  A  number  of  the  Midland  Branch  members  have 
already  notified  their  intention  of  attending  and  can  strongly 
recommend  the  Derby  College  Course  to  the  notice  of  their 
colleagues. 

The  fees  are  :  Lectures  and  Tuition,  ^1  per  week;  Board  and 
Lodging,  £2  per  week. 


THE    INCOMMUNICABLE    JOYS    OF    GENIUS. 

[The  following  are  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  an  Address  given 

hy  Mr.  Ritchie  at  a  Celebration  on  "  Shakespeare  "  held  at  the 

•     School  for   the   Blind,    Swiss   Cottage,    on  Friday,   jrd   April, 

"  Those  who  have  risen  to  the  stature  of  the  gods  while  yet  on 
earth  are  a  small  band  and  to  that  stature  each  only  attained  in 
isolated  though  immortal  hours.  They  share  the  products  of  their 
divine  gifts  with  their  fellow  men  but  some  of  their  delights  they 
must  perforce  keep  to  themselves.  The  joys  of  creation  are  sacred 
and  do  not  pass  outside  the  circle  of  the  elect.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  beatitude  that  must  come,  in  mingled  pain  and 
bliss,  to  the  man  who  feels  that  by  his  own  strength  and  volition 
he  has  added  to  the  heirlooms  of  the  race?  There  is  surely  some- 
thing awe-inspiring  in  the  thought  of  the  tingling  joy  that  must 
possess  the  soul  of  the  artist  who  fashions  something  new  and 
wonderful  in  the  realms  of  beauty.  Think  of  some  of  these  great 
moments  in  the  world's  history,  moments  more  pregnant  with 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  human  spirit  than  victories  by  land  or 
sea.  Think,  for  instance,  of  the  unknown  sculptor  who,  in  his 
Venus  of  Milo,  brought  that  vision  of  perfect  loveliness  to  light. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  Michelangelo,  as  with  feverish  energy, 
he  tore  the  marble  wrappings  from  his  dream  of  Night  or  Morn- 
ing. Think,  for  instance,  of  Raphael,  who  ennobled  womanhood 
for  all  time  by  the  exquisite  grace  and  dignity  of  his  Madonnas. 
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Think,  for  instance,  of  Shakespeare  as  he  trembled  in  creative 
ecstasy  over  his  inspired  rendering  of  Cleopatra's  death.  Yes, 
we  can  think  of  such  raptures  but  we  cannot  share  them.  Tiny 
are  incommunicable.  They  belong  to  the  close  corporation  of 
genius.  At  such  high  times  as  these  it  is  as  if  God  Himself  re- 
calls His  own  great  day  of  creation.  He  remembers  that  His 
work  was  good  and,  smiling  at  the  recollection,  He  beckons  to 
these  chosen  few,  '  Come  near,'  He  says,  '  My  emulative  chil- 
dren, ye  who  have  borrowed  My  Promethean  fire.  Come,  draw 
near  and  share  with  Me  for  a  few  transcendent  moments,  My 
cosmic  and  eternal  throne.'  " 


A    BLIND    NATURALIST. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  a  member  of  Leeds  Field  Naturalists' 
Society,  is  well  known  to  gardeners  and  horticulturalists  as  an 
expert  on  trees.  He  is  often  asked  to  identify  a  doubtful  speci- 
men, and  his  word  carries  authority  wherever  he  is  known. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  private  letter  giving 
some  account  of  how  his  marvellous  powers  developed.  He 
writes  as  follows  :  — 

11  I  lost  my  sight  in  1879  (at  tne  aSe  °f  l?)  an(^  have  been 
totally  blind  ever  since.  Before  then,  I  was  a  grocer  by  trade, 
but  my  passions  were  for  sketching  and  picture  painting,  and  I 
went  with  a  boy,  after  I  had  lost  my  sight,  to  Templenewsam  to 
show  him  a  glade  which  I  had  sketched  and  to  point  out  the 
contrast  of  form  and  colour,  which  were  the  first  qualities  to  be 
observed  in  painting  a  picture.  There  was  a  fine  beech  tree  in 
the  foreground  and  it  was  early  in  June.  I  asked  the  lad  to  take 
me  to  the  tree,  I  got  a  leaf  off  it  and  to  my  surprise  I  could  tell 
that  it  was  a  beech  leaf.  By  some  innate  instinct,  I  applied  it  to 
my  tongue  and  felt  that  the  margins  were  covered  with  very 
fine  hairs.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  of  insight  which 
has  been  worked  up  until  I  know  now  a  thousand  organisms  I 
call  trees.  I  say  organisms  because  I  know  willows  that  are  70 
feet  high,  and  others,  full-grown  trees,  of  only  2  inches  high. 
1  know  trees,  both  large  and  small,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  trees  grow — from  Japan  to  the  West  of  America,  and  from 
Greenland  to  the  South  of  New  Zealand. 

This  sense  of  judging  by  touch  has  been  greatly  developed, 
and  what  would  appear  to  be  impossible  is  now  made  possible, 
for  it  has  been  done  by  one  who  is  totally  blind  and  can  be  done 
by  others  if  they  have  the  aptitude  to  begin  and  go  on  step 
by   step  as    I    have   done.        1    can   feel   small   objects  one   three- 
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hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  with  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  and 
when  one  knows  what  one  is  feeling  at  and  the  variations  of 
similar  organs  of  the  same  size,  then  develops  an  insight  to  which 
I  can  see  there  is  no  end. 

If  you  were  to  give  a  blind  child  a  sycamore  leaf  and  a  vine 
leaf,  the  child  would  feel  that  the  leaves  were  somewhat  the  same 
shape  and  had  many  characteristics  in  common.  Some  children 
would  find  a  great  number  of  differences  between  the  two  leaves 
— the  feel  of  them,  the  rigidity,  the  hardness  or  softness,  the 
sponginess  or  toughness  and  the  way  in  which  they  radiated  the 
heat  from  the  hand,  one  feeling  as  though  it  was  much  warmer 
than  the  other.  Thus  the  child  or  the  man  or  the  woman  with 
the  gentle  touch  would  be  able  to  find  great  diversity  in  every 
direction.  These  observations  would  grow  and  be  applied  in 
endless  ways. 

As  a  life  value  the  study  of  Botany  has  been  to  me  a  life-long 
work  and  a  constant  delight.  I  have  been  a  busy  man  ever  since 
I  examined  that  beech.  Therefore  as  a  pursuit  it  is  extremely 
valuable,  but  from  a  commercial  standpoint  it  would  be  an  utter 
failure. 

I  should  advise  all  teachers  of  blind  children  to  let  them  feel 
at  simple  leaves,  such  as  the  oak,  and  compound  leaves,  such  as 
the  ash.  To  those  who  are  interested  give  special  attention,  and 
go  from  leaves  to  flowers,  from  flowers  to  seeds,  from  seeds 
to  young  plants,  and  from  young  plants  to  adult  trees." 


THE    BLIND    IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  give  below  a  summary  of  the  Report  published  by  a 
Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  blind 
in  this  State. 

The  Report  shows  that  Pennsylvania  has  approximately 
6,000  blind  citizens  in  a  population  of  nearly  9,000,000  and  that 
about  5,600  of  these  are  adults.  There  are  two  residential  schools 
which  provide  instruction  and  training  for  300  children  and  there 
is  a  private  institution  which  educates  25  others.  The  State  finds 
half  the  cost  of  this  work.  It  is  estimated  that  another  300 
young  people,  of  whom  probably  half  are  educable,  remain  at 
present   unprovided    for. 

For  the  adult  blind  there  are  only  three  residences  available. 
The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  gives  employment  to 
125  blind  men,  housing  about  two-thirds  of  them,  and  The 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  accommodates  50  blind  women 
and  finds  light  occupation  for  two-thirds  of  the  inmates.  This 
institution    is    supported    entirely    by   private   funds.      These    two 
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Homes  take  care  of  those  who  have  grown  old  in  service.  The 
third  institution  is  The  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind, 
financed  by  private  funds,  which  cares  for  25  inmates,  mostly 
women. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  with  its 
various  branches  and  affiliated  Salesroom  and  Exchange,  pro- 
vides employment  for  nearly  300  more  and  gives  advice  and 
direction  to  all  whom  they  can  reach  with  the  limited  means  at 
their  disposal. 

The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulat- 
ing Library  for  the  Blind,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia, 
employs  six  travelling  teachers  five  of  whom  are  blind,  to  teach 
reading  and  writing  of  embossed  types  and  to  give  occasional 
lessons  in  typewriting,  knitting,  crocheting  and  elementary  bas- 
ketry— six  teachers  for  the  entire  State. 

This  Library  in  conjunction  with  other  Schools  and  public 
Libraries  supplies  a  larger  number  of  embossed  books  per  capita 
than  most  States  of  the  Union.  Since  1904,  the  United  States 
mails  have  carried  post  free  embossed  books  from  libraries  to 
readers. 

The  Report  proceeds  with  a  statement  of  what  is  needed  for 
the  blind  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  headings,  Prevention, 
Education,  Augmentation  of  Earnings,  Home  Teaching  and 
Relief,  and  concludes  with  some  wise  recommendations  for  the 
general  improvement  of  this  service. 


A    MUSICAL    SUCCESS. 

The  Junior  Choir  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  achieved  another  success  at  the  Midland  Musical  Competi- 
tion Festival  on  Thursday,  May  14th,  1925,  when  they  came  in 
first  out  of  six  choirs,  obtaining  181  marks  out  of  200.  The  event 
was  open  for  Children's  Choirs  within  the  Midland  Counties. 

The  winners  hold  The  Warwickshire  Banner  until  the  next 
competition.     This  choir  also  won  it  in   1923. 

The  Judge  (Mr.  Thomas  F.  Dunhill)  paid  tribute  to  the  ex- 
cellent training  by  the  Conductor  (Mr.  H.  E.  Piatt)  and  referred 
to  the  purity  of  tone  obtained.  The  Birmingham  Daily  Post  also 
made  congratulatory  remarks  on  the  choir's  singing. 

The  test  pieces  were  "May  Flowers,"  by  John  Ireland,  and 
11  The  Dance,"  by  Elgar. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  the  blind  lecturer  in  Law  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  has  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the  Chess  Champion 
of   Oxfordshire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

1 08  Church  Road, 

Norwood,  S.E.  19, 

May  15th,  1Q25. 
Dear  Miss  Cramp, 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Publications  Committee  of  the  N.I.B.,  held 
on  May  13th,  it  was  proposed  by  myself  that  the  Institute 
should  put  into  Braille  portions  of  the  Suggestions  for  the 
consideration  of  Teachers  and  others  concerned  in  the  Work  of 
Public  Elementary  Schools,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 
(say,  those  treating  of  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, and   English). 

These  suggestions  would  be  of  great  value  to  blind  teachers 
throughout  the  country  and  the  Institute  is  prepared  to  stereotype 
them  provided  that  the  demand  for  copies  warrants  its  doing  so. 

I  was  deputed  by  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  to  ask 
you  to  place  the  matter  before  those  interested  in  the  subject 
through  the  medium  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  and  to  request 
all  in  favour  of  the  proposition  to  send  their  names  to  Mr.  Rowley, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  t. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Lily  Bell. 


At  the  Annual  Ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  of  the  Rochdale 
district,  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  there  was  a  satisfactory 
attendance  and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  Messrs. 
F.  Halliwell,  J.  Beard  and  F.  Rawstron  acted  as  M.C.'s.  During 
the  evening  turkeys  and  hares,  presented  by  Mr.  Lever,  of  the 
Market,  were  distributed  by  "The  Mystic  Man."  In  the  after- 
noon a  juvenile  carnival  ball  was  held  and  the  young  dancers,  in 
beautiful  dresses,  presented  a  brilliant  spectacle.  The  juvenile 
carnival  was  under  the  control  of  Mrs.  Clay,  Mrs.  Madigan,  Miss 
Sherwin  and  Miss  B.  Bailey,  the  last  two  ladies  officiating  as 
M.C.'s.  Prizes  for  fancy  dress  were  awarded  as  follows  :  charac- 
ter dress,  Rupert  Ginley  (Chinaman) ;  neatest  fancy  dress  (im- 
personation), Ina  Shepherd  (Charles  Dickens) ;  special  prize, 
Sidney  Clegg  (Baby  Soldier).  Girl's  best  character  dress,  Nora 
Crabtree  (Red  Indian) ;  neatest  fancy  dress,  Florence  Fletcher 
(Ballet  Dancer) ;  novelty,  Eileen  Ogden  (Railway  Parcel — Urgent). 
Special  prizes  :  June  Wild,  aged  six  (Chicken),  Kathleen  Heys, 
aged  four  (Cupid);  Jean  Collinge,  aged  four  (Jester).  Mrs. 
Cudworth  and  Miss  C.  Lumb  were  the  judges.  The  Savonax 
Orchestra  played  during  both  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Mr,  A. 
Siddall  presented  the  prizes. 
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HOME    FOR    THE    BLIND,    RAJPUR. 

Miss  Frances  Sharp,  of  Langdon,  Parkstone,  Dorset,  who 
worked  in  the  above  Institution  between  the  years  1903  and  191 2 
has  furnished  us  with  much  interesting  information  concerning  it. 
The  community  is  at  present  a  small  one,  numbering  only  38 
inmates  when  the  last  report  was  issued.  There  is  room  for 
more,  and  Miss  Hill,  the  Superintendent,  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  numbers  will  shortly  be  raised  to  50. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  Home,  Miss  Sharp  writes  as 
follows  : — 

11  Sarah  Secunda,  a  child  of  5  (born  1849  and  died  191 4), 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hewlett,  had  measles  and  nearly  lost 
her  eyesight,  so  that  she  was  taught  Dr.  Moon's  script.  She 
however,  recovered  her  sight,  but  resolved  that  she  would  do 
something  for  the  blind  when  she  grew  up.  Missionary  interest 
was  strong  in  that  family,  and  the  child  prayed,  "  O  God,  make 
me  into  a  missionary."  He  did  so,  and  in  1879  sne  started  for 
India  as  a  Medical  Missionary,  having  received  a  good  partial 
training  in  medicine  and  a  thorough  training  as  a  nurse  and  mid- 
wife. Her  station  all  along  was  Amritsar  in  the  Punjab,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society. 
I  joined  her  in  hospital  work — likewise  unqualified,  but  having 
had  three  very  good  years'  training — in  1882.  My  sister,  Annie, 
came  out  to  us  in  1886,  having  at  Miss  Hewlett's  request  prepared 
for  teaching  the  blind,  and  thus  the  resolve  formed  so  many  years 
previously  in  the  mind  of  a  child  became  a  possibility,  for  at  our 
doors  were  the  blind,  and  now  a  teacher  had  arrived  to  teach  them. 

The  first  plan  was  to  have  daily  pupils,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  blind  in  India  were  well  content  to  sit  and  do  nothing  or  to 
beg  a  living  in  the  street,  and  without  receiving  some  reward 
for  coming  to  learn  they  would  not  come,  and  even  then  they 
must  be  fetched.  So  a  woman  was  employed  for  this  purpose, 
and  gradually  a  few  blind  folk  consisting  of  old  beggar  women 
and  young  girls  were  induced  to  come  for  one  rupee  a  month. 
They  were  taught  to  knit  and  spin,  and  to  read  Dr.  Moon's  type 
in  Hindustani  to  which  it  had  been  adapted  ;  portions  of  Scripture 
in  that  language  could  be  procured  from  the  Headquarters  in 
Brighton. 

Very  soon  fellow  missionaries  in  other  places,  hearing  of  this 
new  work,  begged  us  to  take  blind  convert  women  and  girls,  as 
they  had  not  the  means  to  teach  them.  The  very  first,  named 
Sohn,  sent  from  Lahore,  is  still  at  work  as  a  Biblewoman  in  the 
C.E.Z.  Missionary  Hospital  at  Amritsar.  Others  followed,  and 
soon  we  found  ourselves  with  a  residential  school  for  the  blind, 
the  industrial  side  being  more  to  the  fore  than  the  educational.    .   . 

Amritsar    is    an    extremely    hot    place,    and    about    1901    Miss 
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Hewlett  and  Miss  Annie  Sharp  began  looking-  for  a  suitable  site 
for  the  School  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  the  climate  would  be 
less  trying-.  Such  a  place  was  found  at  Raj  pur,  seven  miles 
beyond  Dehra  Dun,  the  headquarters  of  some  of  the  Gurkha 
regiments  and  a  large  English  station.  From  Rajpur  the  ascent 
of  the  Himalayas  was  made  to  the  hill  stations  of  Mussoorie  and 
Landour. 

A  convenient  property  was  on  the  market,  subscriptions  were 
obtained,  the  place  was  bought  and  put  in  order  and  the 
School  began  an  independent  existence,  with  a  bungalow  for  the 
workers,  and  separate  houses  for  the  women  and  girls  respec- 
tively, and  yet  another  building  which  was  adapted  for  use  as  a 
Chapel ;  later  on  an  infirmary  was  put  up.  The  move  took  place 
in  April,   1903.   .    .   . 

1  kept  on  till  the  end  of  191 1  and  returned  to  England  at  the 
beginning  of  191 2,  leaving  the  institution  in  charge  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nix  James;  the  former  was  a  retired  Government  servant — a 
postmaster,  who  had  gone  blind.  ...  he  died  after  three  years, 
and  his  widow  retired  in  192 1,  when  the  present  Superintendent, 
Miss  Annie  Hill,  took  her  place.    .    .    . 

About  the  year  1892,  the  Hindustani  language  having  been 
adapted  by  Mrs.  Shireff  to  the  Braille  alphabet,  we  took  to  that 
script,  not  renouncing  Moon  entirely,  and  many  writers 
in  England  sent  us  out  books,  particularly  the  Scriptures,  gratui- 
tously, until  we  had  three  sets  of  the  complete  Bible  in  Hindustani 
Braille — one  for  each  house,  each  Bible  comprising  87  volumes, 
for  that  language  takes  up  more  space  than  English,  and  besides, 
we  did  not  go  in  for  many  contractions.  We  had  primers  and  a 
nice  set  of  readers,  and  were  able  to  help  many  other  missionaries 
in  starting  to  teach  a  blind  convert  to  read,  and  we  supplied 
more  than  one  newly-fledged  school  with  books  as  they  needed 
them.  When  the  Government  decided  to  open  a  school  for  the 
blind  at  Lahore,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  came  to 
Rajpur  and  carefully  examined  our  methods ;  and  the  first  books — 
primers  and  readers — were  all  embossed  by  our  pupils,  and  we 
furnished  also  more  than  one  teacher  for  that  school. 

You  also  ask  if  we  give  a  State  education.  No,  the  State 
has  never  had  anything  to  do  with  our  School.  We  have  never 
taken  a  Government  grant  as  we  preferred  to  work  the  School 
on  our  own  missionary  lines.  WTe  had  at  times  blind  children 
sent  by  Government  after  famines,  and  a  grant  for  their  partial 
support  was  given.  These  children  were  inspected  at  intervals 
by  Government  officials,  who  always  commended  what  they  saw 
of  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
one  of  them  enquired  as  to  their  education.  Naturally,  there  were 
no  geography  or  history  books  in  Braille  in  their  language,  but 
such   mental  pabulum  was  conveyed  to  them  by  their  respective 
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teachers  where  possible.  Of  course,  we  are  aware  that  mucli 
more  might  be  done,  but  we  were  handicapped  by  having  so  small 
a  stall'.  A  few  inmates  learnt  English,  and  such  were  glad  to 
read  any  English  Braille  books  that  friends  sent  us.  Support  is 
asked  for  the  new  pupils  to  the  extent  of  the  provision  of  food 
and  clothing.  They  are  generally  sent  from  missionary  institu- 
tions, chiefly  orphanages,  and  the  mission  or  the  individual  mis- 
sionary provides  the  funds;  sometimes  only  a  proportion,  some- 
times none  at  all,  when  they  are  taken  free.  You  can  gather 
from  the  accounts  that  besides  these  fees,  subscriptions  are  given 
by  friends,  both  in  India  and  England.  Whatever  is  needed 
beyond  these  sources  of  supply  is  raised  privately. 

I  have  written  a  long-  letter,  for  there  was  much  to  say  in 
answer  to  your  enquiries,  but  much  more  might  be  said  of  deep 
interest.   .   .   . 

Miss  Hill,  who  has  age  and  rheumatic  infirmities  against  her, 
is  anxious  for  me  to  find  another  worker  for  this  School  ready 
for  the  time  of  her  retirement. 

We  are  often  asked  what  becomes  of  our  pupils.  Nothing, 
they  remain  with  us.  There  have  been  exceptions,  a  few  have 
gone  out  as  Biblewomen  and  have  done  and  are  doing  good 
work.  We  wish  more  could  get  such  opportunities  but  there 
are  disadvantages  in  employing  them." 

[A  letter  which  Miss  Sharp  encloses  for  our  use  gives  a  vivid 
little  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  the  School.  We  quote  as 
follows.  ] 

M  As  I  entered  the  compound  with  Miss  Hill  on  October  19th, 
1923,  I  thought  how  beautiful  it  was.  The  trees,  the  flowers, 
the  birds,  and  the  clean  comfortable  houses  all  aroused  within  me 
a  sense  of  gladness.  .  .  .  The  girls  gave  me  a  warm  welcome. 
They  sang  a  greeting  of  their  own  composition  which,  though  I 
could  not  understand  it,  I  very  greatly  appreciated.    .    .    . 

That  first  day  was  filled  with  surprises.  The  cheerfulness  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  the  way  in  which  they  find  their  way 
unaided  about  the  compound,  the  really  beautiful  work  that  many 
of  them  do  was  amazing  to  me.  When  we  gathered  for  evening 
prayers  in  the  little  Church  at  5  p.m.  it  was  good  to  hear  them 
sing  hymns  and  repeat  psalms.  To  hear  the  well-known  tunes 
sung,  and  sung  so  well,  was  very  cheering  to  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  even  though  the  words  were  unintelligible. 

Now,  after  nearly  a  month's  residence  amongst  them,  I  am 
feeling  quite  at  home.  All  are  anxious  that  I  should  be  able  to 
speak  their  language.  One  woman  suggested  that  I  would  man- 
age it  by  Christmas.     Oh  !  that  it  were  possible  ! 

It  is  very  interesting  to  visit  dear  old  Susannah,  who  came  to 
the  School  at  Amritsar  when  she  was  only  16  years  old.     She  is 
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now  an  inmate  of  the  infirmary.  (We  have  our  own  little  Church, 
Hospital  and  Dispensary  in  the  compound.)  Susannah  knows  a 
few  English  words,  and  is  always  ready  to  help  me  with  Hin- 
dustani. Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  it  is  not  partly  that  I 
may  realise  how  much  English  she  knows.  She  loves  to  keep 
on  repeating  her  English  to  me.  She  has  now  a  companion  in 
Salome,  who  also  came  from  the  Secunda  Orphanage  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Blind  School.  The  latter  had  a  slight  operation  per- 
formed on  one  of  her  eyes  the  other  day.  After  one  of  my  visits 
to  her  Miss  Hill  asked  what  I  had  said  to  her.  Salome's  reply 
was  a  sad  one  :  '  Miss  Sahib  said  nothing.  She  just  stood,  and 
stood  and  stood.'  If  only  she  could  have  known  it,  I  stood,  and 
stood  and  stood  trying  hard  to  get  a  suitable  sentence  in  Hindus- 
tani and  failed,  so  with  just  a  salaam  I  left  her. 

How  I  wish  the  friends  at  home  could  see  our  little  ones.  .  .  . 
The  other  day  two  of  them,  Shanti  (about  six  years  old)  and 
Shukrani  (five),  sang  the  23rd  Psalm  to  me.  They  know  many 
hymns  and  other  psalms  too.  Then  there  is  baby  Chumpi  (two- 
and-a-half),  she  attends  school  held  by  Blind  Peter  each  morning 
for  an  hour-and-a-half,  and  is  very  intelligent.  Already  she  can 
count  up  to  60.  Often  she  is  heard  singing  to  herself.  She  sits 
by  me  in  Church,  and  sometimes  shares  my  book.  She  tries  to 
guide  my  finger  along  the  page,  thinking  no  doubt  that  I  cannot 
be  reading  unless  I  am  using  my  fingers. 

A  swing  has  been  suspended  from  one  of  the  trees  for  the 
little  ones.  How  each  little  girl  chuckles  with  delight  when  her 
turn  comes. 

The  women  have  their  own  home  and  the  girls  theirs.  The 
latter  (20  in  number)  have  been  given  into  my  care.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  know  them  individually,  and  to  understand  something  of 
their  different  temperaments.  I  find  them  very  like  those  in  the 
Homeland,  they  have  their  good  and  bad  moods.  At  present, 
my  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  language  is  a  great  handicap." 


WANTED — Young  B.A.,  Oxford,  specialised  in  History,  seeks 
employment  as  Teacher.  Apply:  The  Secretary,  G.W.B  , 
257/8  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W.  1. 


William    Neill    &:    Suns,    Printers,    <jj    Mornington    Street,    Manchester,    S.E. 
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